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PREFATORY LETTER, 

WITH REMARKS ON THE VARR0NIANU8 OF 
THE REV. J. W. DONALDSON. 



Mt dear Long, 

As you were kind enough to express an opinion 
that my articles on the Alphabet in the * Penny Cyclo- 
paedia' might be of service to the pupils of your class, and 
possibly to others, I have readily acceded to the wishes of 
the publishers, that they should be thrown into a more 
compact form. As my contributions on this subject have 
been spread over a considerable space of time, now I be- 
lieve twelve or thirteen years, and consequently have been 
written at long intervals from one another, it will doubt- 
te be found that there is in some respects an inexpedient 
^riety in form and arrangement, and occasionally I fear, 
a something of repetition. These however are minor 
matters, so that I feel less regret that my engagements pre- 
clude me from putting what I have written into a new 
<lress, or doing more than insert a few additions and cor- 
rections. 

I have also deemed it expedient to include in the present 
^publication five other articles, which I contributed to the 
same work, and which bear upon questions of pronuncia- 
tion, orthography, and grammar, viz. those \mder the 
heads, Article, Auxiliary Verbs, Conjugation, Conjunction, 
and Terentian Metres. Lastly, I have taken the liberty of 
adding thereto an essay on the so called anomalies of the 
words good, better, best, and well, and the equivalent forms 
in the Gothic and classical languages. This essay grew 
out of a paper which I recently read before the Philologi- 
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2 A. PREFATORY LETTER, ETC. 

cal Society of London, and which would have found its 
place in the published abstracts of that body, but that new 
arguments presenting themselves in the interval between 
the reading and the going to press, swelled the paper to a 
bulk which exceeded the reasonable limits of such a pub- 
lication. Under this feeling I requested and obtained per- 
mission from the council of that society to withdraw that 
portion of my essay which had been read, and thus I am 
now able to publish the whole in a connected form. 

The intention of republishing the articles on orthogra- 
phy, &c. was considerably damped by the report that a 
work on the History and Analysis of the Latin language 
was about to issue from the pen of one who formerly 
attended your lectures on the Greek language at Uni- 
versity College, and afterwards ran a distinguished career 
at Cambridge — I refer to the Rev, J. W. Donaldson, late 
fellow of Trinity College. But the appearance of the 
' Varronianus' has, to speak candidly, wholly removed the 
doubts which its announcement excited. In expressing 
myself in this frank and decided manner, I am desirous to 
trespass a little upon your time while I make a few com- 
ments on the new work. In this you will make allowance 
for one, who having held the Professorship of Latin in Uni- 
versity College for thirteen years, feels a lively interest in 
the subject, and I know no one better able to set the proper 
value on my remarks than my successor in that chair. 

Of the ten chapters into which the ' Varronianus' is di- 
vided, one half are given to ethnological disquisitions and 
the consideration of certain fragmentary languages which 
the author conceives to have a close affinity with the 
Latin. The last five chapters deal with the Latin itself, the 
first among them being chiefly devoted to a reprint of the 
oldest specimens of the language. Only with the seventh 
chapter therefore, viz. ' the Analysis of the Latin Alphabet,' 
commences that portion of the work which bears upon our 
present subject. On the merit of this chapter I feel my- 
self debarred from speaking, by the fiu;t, that excepting 
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certain matter and ideas acknowledged to have been 
extracted from Jacob Grimm's ' Deutsche Grammatik/ and 
Muller's ' Etrusker/ the great bulk, so &r as regards the 
consonants, is taken utterly without acknowledgment from 
the * Penny CyclopsBdia' itself, viz. from the very articles 
about to be republished in this volume. I am led to make 
this observation, not from setting any undue value upon 
the materials thus treated as public property — for most as- 
suredly I should not have felt myself justified in founding 
upon than any claim to more than the credit of a useful 
labour — but the low value is not a sufficient excuse for 
the appropriation of an aggregate of six pages or more, in 
the compass of a chapter, without the slightest allusion to 
the source whence it was obtained. In proof of what 1 
say, you will find in 
p. 191-2 portions of §§ 1, 2, 5, 6, of article B. 

194 „ 2, 3, 10. of P. 

195 „ 2, 3, 4, 6, of M. 
196-7 „ 1, ofC. 

198 „ 2,ofIL 3, ofC. 

200-1 „ 6, of G. 4, of C. 

202-3 „ 2, 5, 9, of C. 4, of G. 7, of L. 

204 . „ 9, of H. 

207 „ 4, of D. 

208 „ 2, 11, of T. 2, 10, 12, of N. 9, of D. 

209 „ 4, 5, of D. 1, 2, 3, 5, of L. 2. of B. 
.210 „ 6, ofL. 

It is true that the extracts are not verbatim copies, for 
fi^equently there is a something omitted or added, and not 
uncommonly the author has taken the pains to arrange in 
alphabetical order what I had put together with less care ; 
and again, where I may have spoken of the loss of an s or 
m at ibe end of a word, he may say, in the more sounding 
language of the Sanscrit grammarians, that the word has 
undergone the influence of the visarga or antisvdrah. But 
the evidence of his having drawn from the sources I refer to 
is found in such &cts as his employing the same nine illus- 
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4 A PREFATORY LETTER, ETC. 

trations in p. 194, the same eight in p. 203, the same eleven 
in p. 208. Indeed the extent to which he has used the eon- 
tents of the ' Penny Cyclopaedia' is sufficiently prayed by the 
circumstance, that in his index of French words illustrated 
in the course of his book, (for be has deemed these little 
matters worthy of such notice,) 74 out of 111, i, e, pre- 
cisely two thirds, are references to matter in his text 
which has been thus borrowed without acknowledgment. 
Nay, he even starts with the spoils of a former foray. 
You may perhaps recollect that in the article Alphabet, 
I threw out certain ideas in reference* to the law which 
regulates the order of the actual alphabet, and gave what 
I thought an explanation of the tradition, that there were 
at one time but sixteen letters, or rather four quaternions 
in the alphabet. This idea, I find, reappeared, without any 
reference, in the ' New Cratylus,* whence indeed it has been 
since transferred to a work by a third writer, with an ac- 
knowledgment of Mr. Donaldson's paternity. I had con- 
cluded that the discovery (to apply a great name to a 
little thing) had been made, as is so often the case, inde- 
pendently by two parties, and thought no more of it. Of 
course my impression is now altered, and I may be excused 
for pointing out to you, that the firsthalf of page 49 of the 
' Varronianus,' though taken last from the ' New Cratylus,' 
is, with one trifling (and I believe erroneous) differ- 
ence, borrowed ultimately from the article Alphabet, 
(' Penny Cyclopedia,' p. 380, 2nd column, &c.) Now, 
whatever may have been the motives for silence as to the 
sources whence he has derived his information in these 
matters, at any rate a want of room for reference cannot be 
pleaded in a book so overloaded with the names of Ger- 
man, French, Italian, and other writers. To the * New 
Cratylus' itself reference is made some fifty times ; To C. 
O. MuUer, forty; To Niebuhr, at least twenty times. 
The pages also swarm with the names of Lepsius, Grimm, 
Klenze, Bopp, Pott, Lobeck, Grotefend, Bunsen, Boeckh, 
Schlegel, Wachsmuth, d^c, as well as with the more mu* 
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sical array of Lanzi, Yarchi, Passeri, Sacchi, Visconti, 
Vermiglioli, Micali, Campanari, &c. ; nor has my personal 
vanity been offended^ as I have my own share of praise 
awarded nominatim in a note to p. 277. 

The eighth chapter, on the Latin case system, exhibits 
many of the peculiarities of our author ; and how fiur it is 
satisfiuitory may be inferred from the following result. 

In page 234, he asserts, on very insufficient data, ^' the 
interchange and confusion of the locative, ablative, genitive, 
and objective notions," and I know not why he omits in 
this category the nominative and vocative, seeing that his 
evidence bears still more directly upon them. Now such 
a doctrine once admitted of course nullifies a large half 
of the epitBjL ■ of language. But his explanation is as 
follows : ^^ These and other difiSculties of a similar nature 
are purely metaphysical. The solution of them, which 
appears most satis&ctory, is that which would refer this 
interchange to the ultimate convergence of the ideas of 
location, causality, possession, derivation, &c., in the one 
great consciousness of objectivity." 

As a specimen of the mode in which our author con- 
ducts his analysis of the Latin verb (c. ix.), the follow- 
ing may be taken (p. 253) : 

" The perfect of the vowel verbs is terminated by vi or 
uL If we had any doubt as to the origin of this suffix, it 
would be removed by the analogy of potui for potfui = 
poHs'Jui. Accordingly ama-tTt (=ama-m), mon-ui, atidi-vi 
( = audi'Ui), are simply ama-fui = amare-fuij mon-fui =: 

monere-fui, and audi-fui = audire-fui Similarly 

amor-vero = ama-fuero^ &c." 

Now our author here forgets that the very form fui (as 
he himself indeed admits three pages before) was origi- 
nally ^vi from the * vowel verb'yi*. Hence, by his own 
theory, ykri = fu-fui^ which again = fu-fuvi = fu-fu-fui, 
and so on ad infinitum. In fact he has got into the same 
interminable series as a rival philologer, who, in a book 
just published, tells us that lovest = love-hast, which prin- 
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ciple once admitted, gives us also the equation hast = have- 
hast =: have'have-hcist = Sfc. 8fc. Sfc. 

The tenth and last chapter of the work has for its 
subject what the author calls ^^ the constitution and pa- 
thology of the Latin language." In this chapter (p. 277, 
note), he has done, as I have already said, a something in 
the way of reference, since he directs " the reader who de- 
sires a more copious induction to an excellent article on 
the subject in the ' Journal of Education,' (vol. ii. p. 344, 
sqq.)" But he does not refer to the article in the ^ Penny 
Cyclopsedia' on the Terentian Metres, although this too 
has been called in aid by him ; neither does he tell his 
reader that the whole framework of his argument, together 
with all the details in support of it, are drawn, I believe 
I may say exclusively, from the two papers I speak of. 
Nay even a portion of a note (p. 275), upon a subject 
scarcely connected with the business of the chapter, has a 
marked resemblance to two other articles in the ' Journal of 
Education (iv. 356), and the 'Penny Cyclopeedia' (v. 
Arsis); and indeed the whole of this note, though professing 
to open a new discovery, teaches what has been taught in 
the Latin lecture-room of University Collie ever since 
the year 1828, and I believe elsewhere too. In saying 
above, that the author of * Varronianus' has borrowed all 
his details from the sources mentioned, there must be a 
slight qualification as to the following matters. Having 
given my explanation of the principles which govern the 
pronunciation of the Latin language, our author takes 
three examples, in two of which he misapplies them. 
Thus in Terence, Heaut. v. 5, 16, what he calls the old 
reading is, 

** Gnate mi ego pol tibi dabo puellam lepidam qoam tu ^ile ames/' 
which he directs to be read as follows : 

** Gn&te m'yd pol ti do pnllam Mpidam qaam tu fail' ames.'* 

To this I demur, for several reasons, — 1. 'Hhi dabo 
cannot be reduced to a trochee, unless the o be followed by 
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a vonrel in the next word, — 2, Although piUer, sSror^ /w^9 
often require an abbreviation into a monosyllabic form, it 
is Unsafe and contrary to the &ct to assume ths^t a Roman 
in the same way abbreviated ^^puella and any words that 
repress the nearest degrees of fiunily relationship/' For 
^cample, no instances occur in Terence or Plautus, where 
meter and frdter are so d^raded. — 3. The reading of the 
Codex Bembinus, and therefore probably the oldest reading, 
is dabo iUam without puellam, in which case tibi dabo illam 
gives an excellent ditrochaeus in ti daJt^ illam. 

Another instance of originality on the part of our author 
in the present chapter is in the attempt to define the pro- 
nunciation of the following line from the Fhormio (v. i. 
37)— 
'* Sed per deos atqae homines meam esse hanc cave resciscat quisqnam" 

where we are told that homines is a monosyllable, and 
that meam is not elided before esse. Mr. Donaldson's 
Greek scholarship might have suggested to him that deos 
was here a monosyllable, so that the line would run — 

*' Sed p^r-dyo6 atq' hom'n^ meim'se hanc cdu resciscat quiisqaain." 

By which pronunciation the difficulties introduced by Mr. 
Donaldson are removed, and that full pronunciation and 
emphasis is secured to meam^ which the whole force of the 
sentence requires. 

Neither can I assent to the doctrine (p. 278) thai, facile 
is a mere ^ anacrusis,' i. e. an unaccented monosyllable 
before Scipio in the Cornelian epitaph. These are minor 
points, but I cannot help regretting that in adopting my 
view that the French language, as regards number of 
syllables, more closely approaches to the Latin pronuncia- 
tion than even the modern Italian, he has read my argu- 
ments so hastily as to put them into a different, and what 
appears to me, a contradictory form. But it would require 
too great a space to enter into the necessary details in ex- 
planation on the present occasion. 

The first five chapters of the ' Varronianus ' contain, as 
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I have already said, certain ethnological disquisitions^ and 
an examination of the remnants still existing of the Scy- 
thian, Umbrian, and Etruscan languages. I believe that 
I only agree with yourself in setting little account by the 
attempts to investigate the migrations and intermixture of 
nations some three thousand years ago, through the me- 
dium of a few historical fragments or incidental allusions, 
and the so called etymological analysis of ethnic names. 
How ill calculated the latter are to serve as safe guides h 
evident from various considerations, but from none per- 
haps more than the simple fact that nations are rarely 
called by the appellation which they themselves claim ; 
nay that the names thrust upon them are in some cases 
almost as various as the tribes with whom they are thrown 
into contact. Thus one nation in central Europe is called 
by the French, Allemands ; by the Italians, Tedeschi ; by 
the Russians, Nemitz ; by the Esthonians, Saks ; and by 
the Swedes, T^/sk ; while among ourselves they have the 
appellation of Germans ; and their own name is Deutsche 
Mr. Donaldson has himself exhibited (including his own) 
eight interpretations of the unhappy term ' Pelasgi,' of 
which of course not more than one, and possibly not one, 
is correct. Almost the only safe modes of dealing with 
the affinity of nations, as it seems to me, are founded on 
the physical structure of the man and the character of the 
language, so that our author seems to be applying his 
powers in the wrong direction, when he hopes to draw 
an explanation of the Etruscan fragments &om an ill-esta- 
blished affinity between the Etruscans and Scythians. The 
result is just what might have been expected, and our 
knowledge of the Tuscan tongue stands much where Nie- 
buhr left it, viz. that probably aifil ril = vixit annosy 
but that we must still wait for a second equation in order 
to determine the two unknown quantities. At any rate 
Mr. Donaldson's endeavour to found the title of ril to the 
sense of year, on the possibility that it may signify ' mov- 
ing water,' like the Greek p€-w, &c., is somewhat unsatis- 
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&ctory work. Nor is his extract about annits and annoj 
as applied to the * sun ' and * moon,' in point, for though 
the special character of a year is, that it returns like a 
^ ring' into itself, a river, whatever its motion be, does not 
find its way back to its own source. In speaking of the 
remarks about annus and anna as an ^ extract,' we have 
gpoken designedly, because here again the author uses his 
ordinary licence, although he makes no reference to the 
article in the recently published ^ Dictionary of Antiqui- 
ties ' (v. ^ Calendar, Roman'). That his eye may have 
been drawn in that direction is rendered probable by the 
&ct that the very article preceding in that Dictionary was 
written by himself. But throwing this little matter aside 
(and taken by itself it would not deserve even a passing 
word), we repeat that Mr. Donaldson's etymological deal- 
ings are not marked with that caution which alone can se- 
cure probable results. Accordingly there is but little 
indeed that is satisfactory in his examination of Scythian, 
Umbrian, and Etruscan words ; and of the small residue 
it is impossible, without examination, to say how much is 
due to Lepsius, Lassen, &c. 

There remains then but the advantage of having the 
monuments of the old Roman language usefully collected 
in a compact form. Even this he has not granted us, for 
the extracts in the sixth chapter are, in the majority of 
instances, taken from secondary sources, or at any rate 
exhibit considerable differences, when compared with the 
engraved fac-similes of the originals. 

Thus — 1. In the carmen, or as Mr. Donaldson calls it, 
the Litany of the Fratres Arvales, Orelli, to whom our 
author refers, inserts altemip, where the plate of Marini 
t XLI.) has indeed some careless marks at the end of alterni 
or aUem, but certainly not a. p, as may be at once seen by 
comparison with the p of advocapit and pleores thrice 
repeated, so that the remark of Mr. Donaldson, that alter- 
nip may possibly be an adverbial form may be put aside. 
In the same inscription Orelli and our author have in- 

B 3 
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serted intraierunt et, where the stone has, what is quite 
sufHeient, introieret, i, e, introiere et, 

2. In the S. C. in favour of the Teiburtes, Mr. Donald- 
son has written at full length nine words which in the 
original are abbreviated. Now one of the many objects of 
such reprints is to fiuniliarize a student's eye with the or- 
dinary abbreviations, such as SCR. ADF., and at any rate 
it is without example in such inscriptions to write a prae- 
nomen as Lucius^ at full length. There is also an inac- 
curacy in the 12th line. 

3. The second epitaph (and by the way the oldest as an 
inscription) of the Scipios, six lines long, differs in five 
points from the copperplate in Graevius (iv. 1835). Thus 
to bring them into agreement, hone oino should be one 
word ; cosentmnt should exchange its u for an o ; Scipionem 
must be deprived of its m ; the first letter of apud exists 
on the stone and should not be marked as a supplied letter ; 
cLediles should be aedilis, 

4. In the Bacchanalian inscription, line 5, read deqtieeis 
as one word ; 7, nequis ; 10, nequis ; 12, promagistrattio ; 
13, postliac ; 15, nequisqiiam ; 19, oinvorsei, not oinversei ; 
20, inter ibei (two words) ; 30, inagro. 

And generally in all these inscriptions the author has at 
his pleasure, or at the pleasure of the intermediate tran- 
scribers, inserted or omitted the stops (a proceeding the 
more objectionable as these often afford the only means of 
dividing words), besides an insertion of apostrophes, ac- 
cents, &c. He also is inconsistent and irregular in his use 
of M, t, and j, where the engraved letters are of course only 
V and I. 

As the prefe.ce of a book is usually the last written, so 
it is sometimes expedient for a reader, after perusing the 
body of a work, to return to the preliminary pages in order to 
judge how fer the intentions of the author have been fulfilled. 

♦ Of course there is no objection to a praenomen being written at 
fiill length in a family vault, where the parties being all members of 
one gens, the praenomen is almost the only distinction. 
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In the present instance, after a complaint that ^^ Latin 
scholarship is not at present flourishing in England/' a^ 
after a warning that, '^ a return to the Latin scholarship of 
our ancestry can only be effected by a revival of certain old 
fiishioned methods and usages which have been abandoned 
perhaps more hastily than wisely in &vour of new habits and 
new theories," our author finds an excuse for our ignorance 
of modem Latin philology, in the &ct that '^ there is no 
manual of instruction," .... that *' though there is 
already before the world a great mass of materials, these 
are scattered through the voluminous works of German 
and Italian scholars, and are therefore of little use to him 
who is not prepared to select for himself what is really 
valuable, and to throw aside the crude speculations and 
vague conjectures by which such researches are too often 
encumbered and deformed." His wish, therefore, he goes 
on to say, has been '^ to produce within as short a compass 
as possible a complete and systematic treatise on the origin 
of the Romans, and the structure and affinities of their 
language," a work which, among other objects, " might 
furnish a few specimens and samples of those deeper re- 
searches, the full prosecution of which is reserved for a 
chosen few ;" and He concludes with a hope that " his book 
may contribute in some degree to awaken among his 
countrymen a more thoughtful and more manly spirit of 
Latin philology." I may further add, that in his dedication 
to a distinguished scholar he expresses his thankfulness 
that, " in an early part of his career he met with a guide" 
(in that scholar) " who was both willing and able to point 
out to him" (as a philological student) " the straight and 
steep and narrow road which leads to the temple of truth." 
How far the sentiments and intentions avowed in this 
preface are in agreement with the execution of the ' Var- 
ronianus ;' and how fer Mr. Donaldson is justified in lead- 
ing his readers to suppose that he has drawn from German 
and Italian, to the exclusion of English sources ; when in 
fact, of the four chapters, which alone out of the ten bear 
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directly upon the analysis of the Latin language, he has 
borrowed a great part of two from the productions of one 
English writer, to say nothing of various other passages 
scattered through the book ; and thirdly, how &r he is 
entitled to put his work forward as a complete treatise on 
the structure and affinities of the language, when he has 
said nothing on the formation of the pronouns and nume- 
rals, nothing on the comparatives and superlatives, nothing 
on the derivation of substantives and adjectives— all these 
questions, together with the value of those speculations 
which are really original, I leave to the judgment of 
yourself and such otners as may see this letter, or read 
the book itself. But as regards the licence exhibited in 
borrowing without acknowledgment, I have deemed the 
statements which I have made only due to Messrs. Knight 
as proprietors of the ' Penny Cyclopaedia ' and * Journal of 
Education,' and in some measure perhaps to myself, as 
I might otherwise with a hasty reader have incurred the 
suspicion of having myself in this volume made an un- 
authorised use of the ' Varronianus.' 

Believe me, . 

My DEAR Long, 

Yours very truly, 

T. Hewitt Key. 

University College^ London^ 
May 18, 1844. 

To George Longj Esq, M,A. 

Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
Professor of Latin in University College, London. 



THE ALPHABET. 



A 

ijLLPHABET is the name given to the series of let- 
ters used in different countries at different times. The 
term is borrowed from the Greek language, in which 
alpha, beta, are the first two letters ; or if we go a 
step &rther back, we should derive the word from the 
Hebrew, which gives to the corresponding letters the 
names aleph, heth. Thus the formation of the word is 
precisely analogous to that of our fiimiliar expression, the 
A, B, C ; and some writers have found a similar origin 
for the Latin name given to the letters, viz. elementa, 
which, it must be allowed, bears an extraordinary simi- 
larity in sound to the three liquids, /, m, n ; but, to make 
this derivation satisfiictory, it should be proved that these 
letters were at one time the leaders of the alphabet, for 
otherwise it would be difficult to account for the selection 
of a name from them in preference to the rest. 

Among the different causes which have promoted the 
civilization of man, there is none, we might almost say, 
which has been so fruitful as the invention of the alphabet ; 
and the very circumstance of the invention being essential 
to this effect, and therefore preceding it, has made it a 
task of some difficulty, to point out the mode in which the 
discovery was made, for historical evidence upon such a 
point must be very imperfect. The present age however 
has nearly surmounted this difficulty, and we begin to see 
pretty clearly at least how the discovery might have been 
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made, perhaps how it actually was made. Oral language 
itself, we might almost infer a priori, originated in an 
attempt to imitate by the organs of the human voice those 
different sounds, which nature, in her animate and in- 
animate forms, is constantly presenting to our ears. By 
his powers of articulation man could imitate those sounds 
at pleasure, and thus recal to the minds of those around 
him the notion of absent objects and past actions with 
which the sounds were connected. Thus, in its various 
forms and combinations the single principle of sound would 
afford a vast number of symbols which might be made to 
represent at first the material objects of nature, or the 
action of those objects upon one another. The transfer- 
ence of these signs from particular objects that make an 
impression on the ear to the expression of abstract qualities, 
would be governed by the same principles of association. 
That such must have been the origin of spoken language, 
reason would seem to point out, and the historical inves- 
tigation of the subject strongly confirms the theory. On 
the other hand, the language which takes the eye for its 
channel of communication with the mind, would in its first 
steps be more direct and more simple. The objects of 
nature and many of the external relations between them 
were easily represented to the eye with more or less rude- 
ness by a stick upon sand, and by many other means of 
graphic imitation which even the savage may command. 
Yet when we compare these two modes of language with 
one another, we shall soon perceive that sound is a more 
convenient medium of ordinary communication, if it be 
only for the reason that the voice is ever with us, and that 
the ear is ready to receive impressions from every direction, 
above, below, and around us. A deaf and dumb savage 
who should wish to depict to a friend an object upon the 
sand must first catch the attention of his companion by the 
sense of touch, just as in modem* manufactories where the 
speaking-pipe is used, a bell is attached to it, the ringing 
of which first directs the party who is to be addressed to 
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apply his ear to the other extremity of the pipe. The 
result of a comparison then, between these two forms of 
language may perhaps be faAily stated thus. The Ian* 
guage of pictorial symbols is more easily invented and 
understood at first ; the other, when once invented and 
understood, is better adapted for the ordinary uses of life. 
The difficulty of invention however, is a difficulty that 
occurs but once; the difficulties in the after-use of the 
language, such as they are, never cease. In the last place, 
sound travels without the aid of light. It is therefore 
natural to conceive that oral language would approach a 
comparatively perfect form with much greater rapidity 
than that which addresses itself to the eye. 

But the time would soon come when it would be de- 
sirable to record for a shorter or longer time the acts and 
thoughts, and commands and duties of man ; and here the 
language of the voice would utterly fail, while the other 
might ensure a continuance of existence, depending upon 
the nature of the material on which the representation 
might be made. In less than a second the sound of the 
human voice dies away, but the picture even on the sea- 
sand lasts until the next tide washes it away ; the waxen 
tablet would preserve its characters long enough for the 
purposes of epistolary communication ; the papyrus, the 
cloth of linen and cotton, the bark of trees, the harder 
woods, the skins of animals, would retain the impressions 
upon them for centuries ; and lastly, bricks, and stone, 
and metal, under favourable circumstances, might convey 
their records to a posterity of many thousand years. Now 
to represent visible actions and visible objects would, as we 
have already stated, be an easy affiiir, and the signs for 
abstract qualities might be obtained, as in sounds, upon the 
principle of association. But instead of forming a new 
series of associations, which would not easily become 
generally intelligible, it would no doubt be found more 
convenient, occasionally, to turn to account the already 
existing language of sound. A few examples may perhaps 
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explain our meaning. Visible objects in the first placet 
may be directly represented. No arbitrary symbol of an 
ox can so readily convey that notion to the mind as the 
representation of the animal itself, or, in order to save 
time, that part of the animal which is most characteristic of 
it might and would be selected ; in the present case we 
should propose the head of the animal with its horns. To 
signify a visible action, such as fighting^ we should per- 
haps avail ourselves of the^5<, as the natural organ for that 
purpose belonging to man, following therein the same 
direct principle of association which has formed the Latin 
word pugnare^ to fight, from the element ptignus, or rather 
pug^ a fist. In this way we should form a series of symbols 
altogether independent of the language of sound ; but, we 
repeat, it would often be more convenient to make the 
language of visible signs in part dependent upon the oral 
symbols. This may be most simply effected by what is in 
fact a species of punning. If for instance, a symbol were 
required of an Englishman for the abstract notion oi friend- 
ship, he might employ the two separate signs for a friend 
and a ship ; the first of which we will suppose to be two 
hands clasped, the other of course a hull with a mast and 
enough rigging to distinguish it from other objects. "We 
should thus have two pictorial symbols, which would sepa- 
rately excite in the mind first the notions, and then the 
oral names of friend and ship, and the combinations of 
these sounds would recal that new notion, for which the 
articulate sounds of the word friendship are already the 
conventional symbol. Books of amusement for children 
have been formed upon this principle, and we have seen in 
them such a sentence as — / saw a hoy swallmv a gooseberry 
— formed by uniting the pictures of an eye, a saw, a boy, a 
swallmv, a goose and a berry. 

So far we have only considered what the origin of written 
language might have been. The records still existing of 
the Egyptians have enabled modern discoverers to deduce, 
with an evidence closely approaching to certainty, what 
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it actually was. The hieroglyphic characters of Egypt 
bear upon the very &ce of them ^decided proof that they 
are in their origin pictorial emblems ; and that they con* 
stitute a language appears incontrovertibly from the triple 
Rosetta inscription, the Greek version of which expressly 
affirms that the decree contained in the inscription was 
ordered to be written in three different characters ; the 
sacred letters, the letters of the country, and the Greek. 
The second of these classes has been called the enchorial^ 
from the Greek term {tyxtapioo)^ signifying of the country y 
or else demotic (^hixotlkoq), i. e. of the people. But 
although the hieroglyphic characters may be for the most 
part pictorial emblems used directly for the objects which 
they represent, or metaphorically for other associated ideas, 
it has been established by most satisfactory evidence, that 
they were also in some cases representatives of articulate 
sound, not, however, of the whole oral name belonging to 
their original object, but solely of the initial letter, or per- 
haps syllable. This use of the sacred pictorial characteris 
as symbols of sound was perhaps originally confined to the 
expression of proper names. Such for instance, is their 
use in the hieroglyphic division of the Rosetta inscription 
for the name of Ptolemy and in another inscription for that 
of Cleopatra. Thus, the former name might be expressed 
hieroglyphically in our own language by the pictures of a 
pig, a top, an owl, a lion, and a mouse. It should be added, 
however, that when the sacred symbols are used with this 
phonetic or vocal power for royal names, they are included 
in an oval ring or cartouche. The enchorial character 
seems at first to bear little or no resemblance to the 
hieroglyphic ; but a comparison of various manuscripts 
that have been found in mummies, containing parallel 
passages in the two characters, has led to the certain con- 
clusion that the enchorial themselves have arisen from the 
d^pradation 6r corruption of the sacred pictorial characters. 
Dr. Young, in his excellent article on Egypt, in the Sup- 
plement to the Encychpcedia Britannica, has given spec!- 
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mens which are perfectly sufficient to establish the con- 
nexion. The subject however, of Egyptian writing in its 
different forms requires an investigation of so many details, 
that we must here be satisfied with stating what appears to 
us to be a safe conclusion, that a language originally hiero- 
glyphic would naturally wear away until the characters 
lost nearly all trace of their original formation, and be- 
came eventually the mere representatives of phonetic 
powers, first perhaps as syllables, afterwards as simple 
letters. 

The Hebrew alphabet again affords double evidence of 
the same nature. The names of the letters it is well 
known, are also the names of material objects, some of the 
very objects in fact, which would be well adapted to 
pictorial representation. A part of these names, it is true, 
are obsolete in the Hebrew language as at present known, 
i,e, the authority for their meaning is solely traditional, as 
they are not found in the existing writings of the language ; 
but this &«t, while it affords evidence that the names are 
not the result of forgery, is precisely what must necessarily 
have occurred in those changes to which all language is 
exposed in the long, course of ages. We have given a 
table with the Hebrew names of the 'letters, which it will 
be seen, have been borrowed with slight changes for many 
other alphabets. But it will be objected that, in &ct, tlw 
letters, whatever they may be called, bear no pictorial 
resemblance to the objects which it is pretended they re- 
present. If the Hebrew characters alone be considered, 
this objection will not be unreasonable. But there is 
strong groimd for believing that the present Hebrew cha- 
racters are of comparatively modern date, and if so, there 
is nothing very violent in the supposition that they may 
have been derived by degradation from an earlier pictorial 
form, as the enchorial of the Egyptians, it is now esta- 
blished, arose from the corruption of their hieroglyphics. 
But, not to rely too strongly upon theory, we may appeal 
to what are virtually Hebrew alphabets, though called 
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Phenician and Samaritan. In Plate I. (p. dO) Not. 
2, 3, 4, Sj the reader will see specimens of these alpha- 
bets. The first two are taken from Boeckh's Ifucriptions^ 
pp. 523, 527, and from the coins given by Mionnet. 
The Samaritan characters are taken solely from. Mionnet. 
Now among these we find a few at least, which, even to 
the sober-minded, bear considerable resemblance to the 
natural objects. The first letter in these alphabets, aJephy 
it is well known, means an ox; indeed, the terms eXf^ac, 
dephasy elephant, of the Greek, Latin, and English lan- 
guages, seem to be derived from this Hebrew name. If in 
Syria the name cUeph was extended to the elephant, just as 
the Greeks applied their term crocodile, properly a lizard, 
to the monster of the Nile — when the word came to the 
western nations in connexion with the elephant, the ori- 
ginal sense would be readily lost in the secondary. The 
Romans too called the same animal Sos Liums, the Luca- 
nian Ox. We have already stated that the most simple 
mode of representing an ox would be by a picture of its 
head and horns, and if any one will turn the engraving of 
our second Phenician character, so as to have the angular 
point downwards, he will see a very fedr picture of an ox's 
head, with its two horns, and ears into the bargain. 
Those who are determined to take nothing for a represen- 
tative of an ox that has not a body, four legs, and a tail, 
may be asked to account for the astronomical figure of 
Umrus in the zodiac. 

Again the Hebrew name for the letter m was mem, and 
this also was the name for water. Now a very ordinary 
symbol for water is a zigzag line, which is no doubt in- 
tended to imitate undulation or rippling. We find this 
8}rmbol for aquaritis in the zodiac, and we find it also in 
Greek manuscripts, both for OaXavffa the sea, and vdwp 
water, the former word having the symbol inclosed in a 
large circle or theta, the latter having its aspirate duly 
placed above the waving line. Indeed every boy, in his 
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first attempt to depict water, represents it by a zigzag line. 
But before we point out in the written characters what we 
look upon as representing the wave, or (to be candid) as 
being the corrupted remains of what once was a wave, we 
must premise a few words on the characters of the older 
Western languages. We have already asserted our belief 
that the Hebrew characters now used are of more recent 
form than those in the Fhenician and Samaritan alphabet^ 
— we will now go one step farther, and express our 
opinion, that in many of the characters, the Greek alphas 
bet and the Etruscan (which, notwithstanding its independi- 
ent name, is a mere oiFset from the Greek) generally pre- 
jsent a more accurate picture of the original letters than 
those of the three former alphabets. That all these alpha* 
bets are identical in their origin, we will presently show in 
more detail. It is enough here to rely upon the evidence 
of Herodotus (V. 58) who expressly aifirms (and he speaks 
from his personal examination) that the lonians received 
their characters from the Phenicians, and that they were 
actually called Phenician. Now, there is no doubt that 
the inscriptions from which we have taken the Greek cha- 
racters of our plate are older, at least, than either the Phe* 
nician inscriptions given in Boeckh, or the coins which 
furnished Mionnet with his characters. Hence we may 
naturally expect to find at times in the oldest Greek cha- 
racters traces of a higher antiquity and purer forms than in 
those which pass imder the more venerable names of Hebrew^ 
Phenician, and Samaritan. The mere wave then we con- 
tend, was probably the original form of the mem : the 
initial or concluding stroke of the wave becoming by a 
kind of flourish, longer than the others, leads to the so- 
called Etruscan and Greek forms in columns 6, 9, 14, 15, 
16, 18. This long descending stroke takes a bend in the 
Samaritan and Hebrew characters towards the left ; as was 
not unnatural in a language where the words run in that 
direction. By a comparison of the gimel, nuriy ayiriy and 
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pe^ and perhaps caph, with the corresponding letters in the 
other alphabets, the reader will perhaps be induced to 
ascribe the bottom strokes, which in these letters also run 
to the left, to the same accidental origin. This supposition 
is strongly confirmed by the fact that the caph^ nun, pe^ 
and tsadt, when they are the final letters of a word, omit this 
appendage, and in its place have the perpendicular stroke 
merely continued in the same direction downwards a little 
beyond its usual length. Our last example shall be from 
ayin^ which is at once the name of a letter and the word 
which signifies an eye. The eye happens moreover to be 
a hieroglyphic character of the Egyptians, and therefore, 
we cannot be surprised to find it among the Hebrew sym- 
bols. Nay if we may believe ChampoUon, the picture of 
an ei/e in the Egyptian hieroglyphics was actually used at 
times for an o, exactly as at/in by the Hebrews. Now, 
though an eye might be represented at first with tolerable 
precision, it would, in the inevitable course of degradation, 
soon become a mere oval, or circle with a small dot in the 
centre to mark the pupil. Such a character is actually 
found in our Greek series of alphabets, Plate II., column 
21, &c. The form afterwards lost its inserted point, and 
at times was corrupted into a lozenge or even a triangle. 
In Dr. Young's successive plates of parallel passages from 
Egyptian MSS. {Encycl Brit. Supp., PI. 78, N.) the 
reader may see an emblem, consisting like our own of a 
circle with a point in it, gitdually wearing down in MSS. 
less and less carefully written, until it becomes at first a 
mere circle, and then something more like a triangle.^ 
After what has been said, we need hardly repeat that the 
Hebrew form appears again in a very corrupted state. A 
tail has been added upon the principle explained above, 
and the careless writer (as in the Greek letter, Plate II., 
column 20) has £dled to make his circle meet at the top, 
an accident which may be also traced in the Hebrew theth. 
Indeed, the letters ayin and theth may be compared in 
nearly all their forms. Those who examine the changes 
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of letters, will not be surprised that what was at first an 
accident became at last a fixed rule in the formation. We 
shall soon see other instances of this fact. 

But before we proceed to an examination of the alpha- 
bets given in our plates, it may be useful to consider the 
distribution of articulate sounds among the vowels, liquids, 
and consonants. Attempts have been made by some 
writers to determine the number of distinct sounds which 
the human voice is capable of producing. A little con- 
sideration would have shown them that they were attempt- 
ing to limit that which was essentially infinite. The vowel 
sounds all run into one another by a continuous grada- 
tion. The same is true of those modifications of sound 
which we call consonants, and likewise of the liquids. 
At the same time it is of course necessary that a limited 
number of symbols should be employed. Of these some 
nations will employ more, some less, but few have ever 
made use of so many as thirty, unless indeed we include 
those alphabets which consist of syllabic symbols, and then, 
of course, the consonantal syllables will be multiplied in 
the proportion of the simple vowels. The vowel sounds 
are usually placed in the order, a, e, t, o, u, such being 
their succession in the various alphabets of Europe and 
Western Asia ; but if we wish to place them in that order 
which marks their relation to one another, we should write 
t, e, a, 0, «, or in the opposite order, u, o, a, c, i. Mr. 
Willis, in a paper in the Cambridge Philosophical Treats- 
actions (vol. iii. 231), has shown by experiment, that the 
different vowel sounds may be produced artificially, by 
throwing a current of air upon a reed in a pipe, and that, 
as the pipe is lengthened or shortened, the vowels are suc- 
cessively produced in the order above given. When a 
door creaks, or a cat squeals, we have experiments of the 
same nature, at least as r^ards the result, for in both these 
cases 'we may often detect the due series of the vowels. 
Thus, the word mew would be more expressively writtwi 
mieami. In all these remarks we speak of the vowels as 
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possessing those sounds which are common on the Con- 
tment, not those which are peculiar to ourselves; viz. 
t like ecj e like ay, a as in father j o as in b(me, ti as oo in 
food. 

The liquids again should be written in the order r, /, n, m 
b^inning from the throat and advancing along the palate 
and teeth to the lips ; or in the reverse order. The other 
letters have often been divided according to their organs : 
1st. the guttural and palatals, g (as before a), k (with c, q) ; 
ghj ch, (as in the Scotch loch) ; A, with perhaps ng, y, and 
wh, 2ndly, dentals, d^ t; dh (as th in this), th (as in 
thing) ; z, s; zh (like ch in church)^ sh; j (as in English) ^ 
j (as in French). 3rdly, labials, 6, p ; v, /, and w. Per- 
haps the four last of those which we have included among 
the dentals partake in an equal degree of the palatal cha- 
racter. In the above enumeration of the consonants, we 
have placed first in their respective series those commonly 
called the middle (or medial) letters g, d, b; then the 
temtes, or more delicate letters k, t, p ; and then the aspi- 
rates ; but as each class presents two forms of the aspirate 
readily distinguished by the ear, and as these pairs of aspi- 
rates stand in the same relation to one another as the me- 
dial and tenties, we have throughout placed what we may 
perhaps call the middle aspirate before its delicate relative, 
viz. gh before ch or x 9 dh before th ; v before f. Per- 
haps among the labials, v, f, w may be considered as aspi- 
rates : if so, they are still in their proper order. So among 
the six sibilants given after the dentals, it appears to us 
that 2r, eA, and the English y, stand respectively to «, sh^ 
and the French j, in the same relation of medials to tentees, 
and they are arranged accordingly. The letters y and w 
are sui generis, and are indeed intimately related to the 
vowels, having an affinity to the opposite extremities of 
the vocal series, y, i, e, a, 0, w, w ; and thus we may con- 
nder the conunencement of the series as connected with 
the throat, and the termination with the lips. 
A tabular arrangement, in which the medial, tenues, and 
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aspircUed letters are placed in vertical columns, while those 
belonging to the same organ are collected in horizontal 
rows, affords a good view of them. But the parallelepi- 
pedon furnishes an arrangement superior to that of the 
square for the twelve related consonants given below ; and 
for the sibilants, the angular points of the prism may be 
employed: while the vowels and liquids require nothing 
more than a simple line. 

1. Consonants. 




2. Sibilante. 

-8, 




j Eng. j Fr. 

3. Liquids. 



1 n 

4. Vowels. 



m 



o 



u 



w 



In the preceding parallelepipedon, the three horizontal 
planes, beginning from above, represent the guttural or 
palatal, the dental, and the labial letters. The front ver- 
tical plane include the aspirates, that at the back, the non- 
aspirates. The left vertical comprehends the medial letters^ 
that on the right the tenues. Every letter is, of course, at 
the intersection of three of these planes, and may be de- 
fined accordingly. 
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A distribution of the letters according to the actual 
nature of the sounds is of considerable use in the examina- 
tion of those numerous, euphonic and dialectic changes 
which occur not only in the polished language of Greece, 
but also in those languages which are inconsiderately called 
barbarous. But no single distribution will at once present 
to the view all the relations of the different letters. Not 
merely are the several letters in each of our horizontal, 
and to a certain extent also in the vertical divisions inter- 
changeable with their neighbours, but the twelve conso- 
nants arranged in No. 1. are in fact also related to the 
liquids, and even to the vowels. As these consonants ex- 
tend from the throat to the lips, so do the liquids, and the 
vowels also, y and t being formed in the back of the mouth, 
n and w at the lips. In &ct, the principle of lengthening 
the vocal pipe, which gave Mr. Willis the series of vowel 
sounds, is nothing more than what is done in the human 
mouth. To produce the first sound, we shorten the tube 
of the m^uth ; for the last, we extend it to its utmost 
length ; and in intermediate degrees for the vowels between 
the two extremes. In comparing therefore our ordinary 
consonants with the liquids and vowels, we find, as we 
might expect, g closely related to y, as our language in its 
older forms, and even its existing dialects, fully establishes. 
The intermediate d again has an afifinity for /, n ; and b, at 
the labial extremity of the consonants, is intimately related 
to m, w, and u, at the corresponding points of the other 
series. To make our views include the whole body of 
letters, it remains to be observed, in the first place, that 
had the nasal organ been considered, we should have had a 
^series m, n, ng with their intermediate sounds depending 
partly upon the nose, and partly upon the lips, teeth, and 
palate, respectively. In the Sanscrit alphabet, the series 
of guttural, palatal, lingual, dental, and labial consonants, 
have an n belonging to each class with a distinct symbol. 
That which belongs to the guttural series is a sound analo- 
gous to our ng in ringing. The nasal of the labial series 
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is of course m. The other omission of our tabular view is 
the letter A, which, when pronounced at all, is a £dnt 
representative of the guttural aspirate ch. In the Hebrew 
alphabet, the names cheih and heth are given indifferently 
to the eighth letter, and the etymology of every language 
would supply examples of the connexion. 

Having endeavoured to arrange the letters of the alpha- 
bet upon some principle, we cannot pass over in silence the 
apparent confusion in the alphabets we have been speaking 
of, [the Hebrew and Greek. That the order observed in 
the latter is borrowed from the former can scarcely admit 
'of a question. For though the vau of the Hebrew has no 
corresponding character in the later Greek alphabet, it is 
yet well known that it once had such a correlative in the 
digamma, at least in power ; and that the digamma was 
actually lost from the sixth place is proved from the gap 
at that point in the numerical use of the Greek alphabet, 
and the clumsy contrivance of filling it up by the letter t. 
The position of the letter F in the Roman al^abet is a 
proof in confirmation. The tsadi of the Hebrews can 
never have had a place in the Greek alphabet, but the fol- 
lowing letter koppa most assuredly had, as is proved both 
by the existence of that letter in many of the older Greek 
inscriptions, and the coins of Croton, and no less decidedly 
by the insertion, as before, of a numerical substitute, which 
even retained the name of koppa. It may be observed too, 
that the Latin q, of the same power and form, corresponds 
also in position; and the close connexion heiween koppa 
and q is further confirmed by the fact that, as g is gene- 
rally used solely before u, so koppa is rarely used except 
before o, as in the coins of Cos, Corinth, and Syracuse. 
The schin and sin of the Hebrew have in their own alpha- 
bet not merely an identity of form, except in the diacritic 
points, but bear also the same numerical value, so that 
they must be considered as one in their origin. At tau 
the Hebrew series terminates, while the Greek adds first a 
V, then a 0, a X) a )//, and an oi. That some of these did 
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not belong to the early Greek alphabet is proved histori- 
cally. The k> appears rarely before the year 403 b.c. ; 
yj/y Xi and f, were represented by ^2, KH, UH, and v or Y 
appears to be only a variety of the ai/in; to which it bears 
a strong resemblance in form. The letters o and u more- 
over in all languages are so closely related in power, that 
the one might almost supply the place of the other, as is 
actually the case in the Etruscan, which had a u, but no o. 
It is not, therefore, a very bold thing to assert that the 
early Greek alphabet terminated at the same point as the 
Hebrew. There is however, a difficulty which should not 
he n^lected. It has been a common assertion, that the 
old Greek alphabet consisted of only sixteen letters. But 
Pliny and Plutarch seem, in the first place, to be the sole 
authority for the statement; and the assertion of the 
former, that Palamedes in the time of the Trojan war (I) 
added G, A, 4», X, and Simonides Z, H, ^, O, is full of so 
many difficulties that belief could not readily be given to 
him, even were there no counter authority. For upon 
what principle could the Greek letters have attained their 
present order, if they were introduced according to the 
chronological arrangement given by Pliny? But for- 
tunately in the very passage of Pliny referred to (vii. 56, 
or 57), he gives another statement from Aristotle, differ- 
ing horn his own in several particulars, but it must be 
confessed not more satis&ctory. They mutually serve 
however, to weaken the authority of each other. In enu- 
merating the sixteen letters it may be observed that the 
long vowels H, O, the double letters Z, Sy '^, the aspirates 
^, X, 0, are excluded by Pliny. In defence of Q, ^, X, 4>, 
we say nothing ; but the character H certainly did exist, 
not indeed as a long vowel, but as an aspirate. Thus with 
the digamnuzj the letter H (cheth), rand the theta, the old 
alphabet possessed a complete trio of aspirates : so errone- 
ous is the notion that they should all be excluded. Lastly, 
as for Z and ^, the circumstance of their situation corre- 
sponding precisely to the zain and samech of the Hebrew 
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would induce us to defend them, even at the risk of sup- 
posing (if such supposition be necessary) that, in their 
original power, they were not double letters. We do not, 
however, mean that the very characters existed, but that 
sibilants of some kind occupied their places. The precise 
correspondence of the Greek and Hebrew alphabets in the 
order and power and names of the letters is an argument 
of much stronger weight than any testimony from such 
careless and late writers as Pliny and Plutarch. 

But we are digressing too long from the question about 
the principle which governed the first arrangement of the 
Hebrew or old Greek alphabet, if principle there be. 
Though we cannot satisiactorily account for the whole 
order throughout the twenty-two letters, there are certainly 
traces of some regularity in the arrangement. We find 
first the simplest of the vowel sounds followed by the three 
medials, /3, y, ^ ; then another vowel, followed, with some 
irregularity indeed, by aspirates corresponding in order to 
the above consonants, vau, cheth, theth, no bad representa** 
tives of 0, X5 0' Then again we have a vowel c, followed 
soon after by three consonants related to each other, X, /i, v. 
Soon after we find a fourth vowel o, and after it, with a little 
interruption it must be allowed, pi, koppa, tau. It cannot 
well be a mere accident that the several classes of labials, 
palatals, and dentals occur so nearly together in the differ^ 
ent parts of the series, and always in the same order. It 
will perhaps here be observed, that in these remarks we 
are unintentionally confirming the assertion of Pliny and 
Plutarch about the sixteen letters, the more so as Plutarch 
^)eaks of foiir quaternions. The objection to such an ex> 
planation of their statements is to be found in the difificulty 
of imagining a language to exist without a sibilant ; other-* 
wise the absence of an r might readily be supplied by /, 
as is actually the case in some languages. As for the sibi-r 
lant however, the th might possibly represent that sound. 

The accompanying plates require a few remarks in addi-r 
tion to wh^t has been already said. The first plate con*^ 
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tains alphabets running from the right to the left, a prac- 
tice which seems to have been earlier tlian that which is 
now generally adopted. Herodotus tells us (II. 36) that 
such too was the practice of the Egyptians, and his asser- 
tion is confirmed by a considerable number of the existing 
inscriptions, among which however some are found run- 
ning in the opposite direction, and still more arranged ver- 
tically. The Etruscans, it is well known, turned their 
letters to the left, and there even exist specimens of Latin 
inscriptions, with the same peculiarity. Among the Greeks, 
there were four modes of writing, one vertical {tciovi^ov or 
coluTnn-wise)^ which arrangement however does not affect 
the relative position of the letters among themselves, and 
three horizontal, viz. one with the words running to the 
left ; another, which soon prevailed over the rest, turned 
towards the right ; and a third, in which the direction of 
the lines alternated, as in the course of a plough, from 
which idea inscriptions of this kind are said to be written 
(iovoTpw^rilov^ or ox-tuming-wise. This last method must 
have been much more convenient than our present broad 
sheet of letter-press, in which the eye, on arriving at the 
end of a line, requires a nice perception of a straight line 
to hit the new commencing point. The second and third 
plates give numerous specimens of the Greek alphabet, 
which are taken chiefly from Boeckh's great work publish- 
ing in Berlin, and the numbers written after the titles at 
the head of each column refer to the order of the inscrip- 
tion in that work. 
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The Beveral inscriptions which have furnished . these 
alphabets exist in the following fonns ; — 

No. 14. In two flutings of a Doric column brought 
from the island of Meloa, now in the Nauian Huseum. — 
No. 15. On a bronze tablet found in 1783 in Italy near 
Petilia, north of Policastro : it b in the Borgian Museum 
at Ni^lee.' — No. 16. On a vase discovered in a sepulchre 
near Corinth. (See Dodwell, ii. 196.)— No. 17. On a 
Totive helmet found in the Alpheius.— Noe, 18, 19. On a 
marble, now in the British Museum, No. 199. — No. 20. On 
a square marble base, near a temple of Apollo, in the 
island of Delos. (See Toumefurt's TraveU, t. i. ep. vii., 
p. 360.) — ^No. 21. On a bronze tablet dug up at Olympia 
and brought away by Gell in 1813.— No. 22. On,'a bnmze 
helmet found in 1817, in .the ruins of Olympia, in the pos- 
session ofCol. Ross.— Noe. 23, 24. Found at Delphi. (See 
Dodwell, ii. S09.) — No. 25. On a small votive helmet 
found near Olympia, in the possession of Col. Leake : — 
Pi.AT£ IV. — Roman Letters. 



II 
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Nos. 27, 28. Part of a hymn to Bacchus inscribed on an 
altar, which contains also a representation of a procession 
in honour of the god, in the Pembroke Museum at Wilton. 
— No. 29. From an epitaph in elegiac verse on those who 
fell in the first battle before Potidaea, b.c. 432. (Thucy- 
dides, i. 62.) It was found in the plain of the Academy 
near Athens, and is now in the British Museum, No. 290. 
— No. 30. The alphabet here given is that which came 
generally into use at Athens after the archonship of 
Euclides, 403 b.c. Specimens may be seen in the Elgin 
marbles of the British Museum, for instance in No. 305, 
the date of which is said to, be 398 b.c. 

The colunm No. 26 is from Mazocchi's folio on the 
Heraclean tablet. The Codex Alexandrinus, No. 36, is 
in the British Museum. The fourth plate relates to the 
Roman alphabets, including however, what are often called, 
but without good reason, Saxon alphabets. These last 
characters were undoubtedly employed in writing Saxon, 
but they were the ordinary characters used during the 
same period for Latin, and were indeed thence borrowed 
for the former language ; their identity besides with the 
preceding Roman letters is very evident. Such of the 
Saxon characters as were not common to the Latin are* 
placed below Plate 4. 

In passing the eye along the various forms which the 
several letters have assumed, we shall see a strong simi- 
larity-running throughout — from the Phcenician through 
the Greek and Etruscan to the Latin ; and nearly all the 
differences which do exist admit of explanation, if a few 
points be taken into consideration. The form of a letter 
must in the first place depend much upon the nature of 
the material upon which it is written, and of the instru- 
ment employed. On hard substances where incisions are 
to be made, straight lines will naturally prevail. When 
the letter is merely painted or inscribed upon a very yield- 
ing material, two or more inclined lines are apt to degene- 
rate into a single curve. Compare the forms of y (the 
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third letter) In columns 16 and 21 ; of S (fourth letter) Itt 
21, 23, and the Latin 2> ; of c (fifth letter) in 30, 33, and 
34 ; of /i in 30 and 32 ; of tt in 30, and the Roman F in 
1, 2, 3, 4 ; of p in 20 and 21 ; of <t in 31, 32, and 33 ; 
of our own u and i?, both derived from the same Latin 
character, &c. Again, in incisions the different lines 
which constitute a charact<Br will be generally of uniform 
thickness, but when a split reed or quill is employed, the 
strokes in one direction will be thick, in the other fine. 
Such has clearly been the origin of the existing Hebrew 
forms. A principle of corruption, not less powerful, is the 
desire of rapidity, which is most readily obtained by con* 
necting the different parts of a letter together, so that the 
whole may be produced by one movement of the instru- 
ment, or more strictly speaking, without raising the instru- 
ment firom the surface. Thus the c in 30 seems to 
be made by four separate strokes, such is certainly the 
case with the Roman letter in column 3; but that in 
33 requires only two movements, and that in 34 but one. 
In the same way may be compared the forms of 17 in 36 
and 37 ; of J in 30, 33, 35 ; of tt in 37 and 38 ; of rin 
36 and 37, &c. But there may be several ways of effect- 
' ing this object ; a letter moreover may be commenced at 
different points, and hence arise double or more forms for 
the same letter, even at the same period : compare j3 in 37 
and 38 : e in 34 with our own small running ^, &c. This 
principle of rapidity carried a step farther leads to the con- 
nexion of successive letters. In this way are formed what 
are called the cursive letters, which run on in continuous 
succession. Such modes of writing were no doubt common 
*in very early times ; and as regards the Romans, we are 
not left to mere conjecture, as the British Museum con^ 
tains an inscription of the kind on papyrus, which is 
referred to the second or third century. Lastly, a fanciftil 
love of variety shows itself in all the works of man, and in 
none more than the arbitrary variations of letters, particu- 
larly those at the beginning and end of words. These 
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several causes of obange were more active when nearly 
all writings were produced by the pens of individual 
writers. In modem times, the art of printing has tended 
strongly to create a unity of form, and wiU be the best 
protection against future change. 

Having spoken thus generally of the alphabets given in 
the four plates, we will now remark upon each character 
in succession. 

Of the letter A, one of the oldest forms, it appears to 
us, is in colimm 10, 25^ or 3. The greater part of the 
other forms arise from the different inclinations of the cross 
stroke, which in 7 runs from the extremity of one of the 
uAin strokes, and in 2, 4, and 11 is too much inclined 
even to meet the opposite side. No. 2 again is a mean 
between 4 and 1, and shows how the Hebrew form has 
originated. There was also an old Italian form of this 
VQwel, which may be described as formed from the U in 
31, with a diagonal line running from the lower extremity 
on the right to the opposite angle ; it was in &ct the cha- 
racter in 14 or 16 with a square instead of a round or 
pointed top. — Of B it need only be remarked, that the 
Samaritan and Phoenician forms show the progress of de- 
gradation between the Greek and the corrupted Hebrew. — 
The forms of V are chiefly remarkable for the different 
positions of the angle which constitute the letter. The 
round form in 6, 10, and 16 is also found in the coins of 
the cities Gela, Agrigentum, and Regium. The third 
letter of the Latin alphabet has this form, and once pos- 
sessed the same power. Hence, we find macistrattes, 
lecioneSy for magistratus^ legiones, and it is known that 
the common name Caitis was pronounced Gains, and in- 
deed was so written by the Greeks — The form of the 
Hebrew daleth may be traced through the Samaritan from 
the Greek, in precisely the same way as the beth. The 
difference between the Samaritan or Phoenician letters 
for daleth and those for beth consists solely in the lower 
stroke thrown out by the latter from the perpendicular. 
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and the same is the cajse'with the Hebrew letters; in 
both, the triangular or circular top has degenerated into a 
thick line. — The form of E in 10 is very anomalous and 
very rare. Of the other forms the Samaritan is again 
purer than the Hebrew. — ^The next letter has been the 
subject of much controversy. The form in 8, 10, and 
15, may perhaps be considered as the parent of all the < 
rest; and again the Phoenician has the advantage over 
the Hebrew, the form in 2 being intermediate between 
4 and 1. — The zain bears a fidnt resemblance to Z of Na 
9, which is the oldest form of that Greek letter, and 
from which the late forms are derived upon the simple 
principle above mentioned, of completing a letter at one 
movement, and therefore substituting the diagonal stroke 
for the perpendicular. — The next letter has gone through 
violent changes both in form and power. Its original 
power seems to have been a guttural ch, which would 
naturally wear away into an ordinary aspirate: or per- 
haps it may more correctly be stated, that its first power, 
as in the other letters, was syllabic, viz. che, which be- 
came he, and in the Greek language eventually only e. 
The two Hebrew names of the letters cheth, heth, and 
the Greek form eta, all bear evidence in feivour of such 
a supposition, and it would be* difficult otherwise to ac- 
count for the singular fact, that the same character H 
was at one time the Greek representative of an aspirate, 
afterwards of an initial he and finally of a long e. In 
No. 26 of Plate II. H is the long vowel e, and so in 30 of 
Plate III. and those which follow. In all the others 
which precede, it is an aspirated consonant. With regard 
to the various forms, the character in 3, 4, 6, 9, 22, being 
supposed to be the purest. No. 2 is half-way between the 
Hebrew on the one hand, and 18 on the other. But the 
Greek form did not stop here. When the letter H was 
appropriated as a vowel, the aspirate gradually lost its 
second pillar, until at last it appeared in the first of the 
two forms given in the Heraclean tablet, the second in 
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that column being, as we have just stated, the representa- 
tive of the long vowel. This form of the aspirate appears 
in many manuscripts above the initial letter of the word, 
but was eventually further corrupted into a mere comma, 
thus (^). There exists, it should be stated, a story that 
the Greeks derived their aspirate in a mode somewhat dif- 
ferent from the above statement. The letter H we are 
told, was cut into two parts, each consisting of a pillar and 
half the cross stroke ; the first half being employed as an 
aspirate, the second as what they call a soft breathing, by 
which is meant simply the absence of an aspirate. A 
character to denote the absence of a sound, it has been 
justly remarked, is something new in alphabetic writing ; 
and^ in &ct, it is now a common belief, that the soft breath- 
ing and its supposed representative are the mere creation 
of granunarians ; at any rate, the supposed character for 
the soft breathing is found in no inscription whatever, and 
in no manuscript of any antiquity. — Of the next letter it 
need only be stated, that the Hebrew character is generally 
considered by modem Hebraists as a mere T, and it is 
often called teth. — Of the iod the Samaritan form seems 
even more perfect than the Greek in 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 
16, 17. The third of these, however, bears a close affinity 
to the Hebrew. The forms in 12 and 16 are gradually 
i^proaching the straight line, which afterwards prevailed. 
— The kappa in 21 is a mean between the more perfect in 
No. 9 and the Hebrew caph. — The next letter has a great 
uniformity throughout, the chief difference turning upon 
the different position of the angle as in the gamma ; but it 
may be observed, that the forms in 27 and 28 closely ap- 
proximate to the Phoenician and Hebrew in 1, 2, 3. — Of 
fi and V we have spoken before. — The samech and Greek { 
present many difficulties. Their forms, in the first place, 
have no similarity ; the Greek letter is rarely met with in 
old inscriptions, as it was common to employ in its place 
the X &nd ^9 ^ i^^y be seen in 23 and 29 (or else kv^ as in 
the Nanian column). The X given in 9, though found in 
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Greek, is more common in Latin ; yet even in this lan- 
guage the old inscriptions generally have XS rather than 
X alone ; so that it would seem that here, too, the X had 
originally the power of the Greek x» The reason why the 
Greeks generally wrote X2 rather than K2 or r2, was 
most probably because the letter sigma has something of 
the nature of an aspirate, as Payne Knight contends. 
Upon the same principle they wrote ^2 for "¥ or/w. (See 
column 29.) — The letter ayin is the subject of controversy, 
some calling it a nasal consonant, others a guttural, others 
a vowel 0. The first and third assertions seem more at 
variance than they really are, for the close connexion be- 
tween the two soimds n and o is well marked in the Portu- 
guese tongue in the pronunciation of such words as Jo&o, 
the representative of our John or Johann. The Bomans 
too thought it enough to write Plato, where the Greeks 
wrote Platon. Lastly, if the vowel and liquid scales that 
have been given above be applied to one another, it will 
be found that the liquid n ought to have an affinity^ to the 
vowels and a, in the same way that the lip liquid m is 
related to u and w, and the palatal / (witness the numilU 
sound of the French //) to y, i, and e. — But, to proceed, 
the Hebrew pe^ it has already been observed, has a stroke 
at the bottom which appears to have something of the 
nature of a flourish. Remove it, and the identity of the 
remainder with the Greek is self-apparent. The difference 
between the Greek n and the Roman P is chiefly due to 
modern printers. The Greek had almost invariably its 
second leg much shorter than the first, and the Roman P 
very rarely had the circular bend completed so as to reach 
the main shaft. See the plates, and above all compare the 
Etruscan P in 7 with the Roman P in IV. 3. — The 
letter tsddi has no representative in the Greek alphabet, 
unless indeed it bear any relation to the Greek flgure 
called sampi^ which however was never used, as fiir as it 
is known, for an alphabetic character ; and secondly, even 
as a numeral, it does not occupy the place between w and 
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koppa, — In the koppcy the Hebrew, or perhaps rather the 
Phoenician) has a fuller and a more perfect form than the 
Greek ; but be this as it may^ the connexion between them 
requires no conmient. — If the p in 9 or 1 1 be the earliest 
form, the derivation of the rest is simple. The Hebrew 
has suffered the same injury- as in heth and dalethj a com- 
parison with which will remove all doubt. In 3, 13, and 
more fully in 22, 24, 27, we see the origin of tlie Roman 
r. — The original form of shin was perhaps as near the 
Hebrew as any of our characters ; but, in &ct, the differ- 
ence between the shin in 1 and 4, and the Greek sigma in 
9, 14, 15, 16, 17, 2^y <&c., or the Etruscan in 6, depends 
solely upon the altered position. The relative situation of 
the several strokes among each other is the same in both. 
— The next letter, siny should perhaps have been omitted, 
as the difierence between the power of sin and shin arises 
solely from the position of the point which is near the 
right tooth in shin^ near the left in sin. So completely 
are the two characters one in their origin, that they stand 
for the same number in the series of Hebrew letters. — 
The T in 6 would be a fit and proper parent for all the 
other forms. In the several characters, 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, the 
cross stroke has had an un&ir preponderance to one side, 
as is the case again in our modem small character. In the 
Hebrew a little flourish has added to the difference. — The 
next letter, it has been already observed, seems to have 
grown out of the ayin. Its forms vary, but not unintelli- 
gibly. The modem u and r, it has been already said, are 
both derived from the Latin form, which had the double 
power of our consonant w, and our vowel u, — With r^ard 
to <|> and X) we find in 14 the double forms used before 
they were adopted. — Of the ;//, mention has been already 
made. — Q brings us to the close ; and it may be sufificient 
to observe, that among the forms given to this letter by 
Mionnet, in his work on ancient coins, one consists of an 
ordinary o lying upon a horizontal straight line. This has 
led to the notion that the letter was thus originally formed 
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to mark a long o, and, in confirmation of this notion, the 
letter H, as written in No. 9, was appealed to, which it 
was contended was formed in like manner from the letter 
E) with a perpendicular stroke on the right. The form of 
cii, in 32, would appear to be made up of the letter ayin or 
o repeated, precisely as our own w has its form as well as 
name from a repetition of u or v. The letter d) as well as 
i; were not used in public documents at Athens until the 
year 403 B.C., when Euclid was archon, but it must not 
be supposed that the letters were then invented, for, as 
Payne Knight has observed, the w appears on the coins 
of Gelon, who died 478 B.C., and the ly on very ancient 
coins of the Begians. Still in early times it was the ordi- 
nary practice to use o and c for both long and short 
vowels. 

In forming a table of the real Roman characters, there 
is some difRculty from the circumstance, that nearly all 
those who report ancient inscriptions take the liberty of 
using modern characters. Of those given in Plate 4, the 
first is from the &c-simile of the Bacanalian inscription 
given by Drakenborch in the seventh volume of his Livy ; 
the date of which is fixed at 186 B.C., by the names of the 
consuls given in the decree. This inscription is in the 
Caesarean Museum at Vienna. The second and third 
columns are from an inscription given by Mafiei, in his 
Istoria Diplomatica, p. 38, and here the date is fixed to 
the year 27 a.d., in the reign of Tiberius, by the names 
of the consuls, M. Crassus Frugi, L. Calpurnius Piso. 
Column 4 is from the same work of Mafiei, p. 31, and be- 
longs to the year 68 or 69, as is determined by the men- 
tion of the Emperor Galba. Both these inscriptions are 
of very coarse execution. Fac-similes of some very an- 
cient inscriptions are also to be seen in the works on Her- 
culaneum and in Muratori. The characters of the Medi- 
cean MS. of Virgil, preserved at Florence, are taken from 
Burmann's engraved specimen, in the first volume of his 
edition of that author, p. xxxvi. of the Prefece. The 
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remaining alphabets of that plate are from Astle^s Origin 
of Writing, 

The Roman alphabet requires but little comment. It 
has been seen how completely it agrees with the Greek. 
In the order of the letters the only violent difference con- 
sists in the insertion of the G after F, but what place 
could be better suited to it than the position of Z, a cha- 
racter which had no correlative in the Latin series, unless 
indeed G be that correlative (see z below) ? Our modem 
grammars give both y and z as belonging to the ordinary 
series of letters, but Suetonius (Life of Augustus, c. 88) 
tells us indirectly that the Roman alphabet terminated 
at X, for the Emperor Augustus, he observes, employed 
a peculiar cypher in his papers. For the letter a he 
wrote b; for 6, c ; and so on, until for x he wrote a 
or aa. Some commentators, indeed, scandalized at the 
ignorance of Suetonius in not knowing his own A, B, C, 
have substituted z for x in the above passage. But, in fact, 
there is not a single Latin word that contains either y or z. 
Modem printers have ^rther increased the Latin alphabet 
by giving in two instances double characters where the 
Roman had but one. The letter I of the Romans, besides 
its power as a vowel, represented also the closely allied 
sound of our consonant Y, or the German J. When it is 
used with this consonantal power, modem printers have 
taken the liberty of substituting the character J, and mo- 
dem readers have aggravated the error by giving it the 
sound of that English letter. Thus the Latin word 
rVGVM is now printed and pronounced jw^ww, instead of 
iugum or ytigum, so as to destroy the close similarity of 
the word to the corresponding English term, yoke. Again, 
the Roman letter represented by V in inscriptions, and by 
U in the round form of manuscripts, has suffered the same 
&te. As a vowel, it has U for its character in modern 
books of Latin. But the Romans, as we have already 
stated, also employed it as a consonant, equivalent to our 
to. In this case the printer has preferred the sharp form 
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V, which has again misled the modem reader as to the 
sound. When pronounced correctly, the Latin words 
vespa^ vastare, ventus^ bear a close analogy to our own 
terms tocisp^ vxistCy wind. The letter K, though it be- 
came unnecessary when the third character was changed 
from a gamma to C, is a genuine member of the Roman* 
alphabet, though often excluded from school grammars. 

It would be rather an amusing subject of inquiry, to 
trace to their source the remarkable differences in the 
magnitude of our modern small characters, some rising 
above, others descending below the general line. The first 
attempts of certain letters to shoot out into an undue ex- 
tent may be seen in several parts of Plate lY., and we 
will leave the developement to any reader who may be dis- 
posed to pursue it. It is but right to state further th£|,t the 
remarks we have made, and the alphabets we have given, 
are by no means sufficient to enable any one to read ancient 
MSS. Independently of the varying forms of letters, 
there are numberless contractions, which can only be 
learned by long practice. 

* Mr. Donaldson ( Varromanus, p. 217) classes K with Z and Y, as 
«* subsequently employed by the Bomans." This is a strange error fiom 
one who has written some fifty pages on the old Roman language. The 
old inscriptions of the language offer abundant examples of K, which 
in fact began to disappear, just as Z and Y came into use. 
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A 



9 the first letter of the alphabet in the English, and 
many other languages. As a sound, its power in the Eng- 
lish language is at least fourfold, as in the words father^ 
ccdlf tame^ and hat. The first of these sounds is that 
which generally prevails in other languages. The modi- 
fied pronunciation of the vowel in tame is partly due to 
the vowel e at the end of the word ; in call and similar 
forms, the peculiarity arises from the letter / ; so that the 
only true sounds of the vowel are perhaps the long sound 
in father J and the short one in hat. 

The letter a seems to owe its distinguished position in 
the alphabet, first, to its being a vowel ; and secondly, to 
its occupying the central place among the vowels. In 
&ct, it is the most easily pronounced of the vowels, requir- 
ing neither the retraction of the lips like t (= ee in feet), 
nor their propulsion as in tt (= oo). In the Sanscrit 
alphabet it is presumed to form part of every syllable, 
even though not expressed, unless some other vowel sound 
be specially denoted, or a symbol is introduced to prohibit 
the sound of a. Hence the great preponderance of the 
vowel a in Sanscrit words when written in Roman cha- 
racters. 

1. ^ is readily interchanged with its neighbour-vowel 
o. This is common between the German and English, as 
halt, cold; alt, old; fait, fold. When the Greek has an 
a before a dental, the English is fond of oo, as ayadoc, good ; 
yacmip, toomb. See O. 

2. ^ is also interchanged with its neighbour-vowel e. 
Thus the Romans generally substituted an a in those Ger- 
man names which now begin with e, as Albis, Elbe ; 
Amisia, Ems. So when the Greek has a before a dental, 
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the Latin is fond of en ; as, yatrrrip, venter ; yyadoif men- 
turn; ayaOog, henus ; tKarov, centum. And even in the 
Greek itself the two forms co-exist, as (iaOoc and pevOoc ; 
7ra6oc and wevdoQ ; fjiad in fiavdavu) and fuy in fxevoQ. The 
neuter plurals in a are perhaps corruptions of a plural in 
en, just as the Greek numerals Bcica, cTrra, have for their 
Latin correlatives decern, septem. Again in the Greek 
language an initial ojo seems readily to change with eX, as 
in alpeo), eiKov, kXiav, 

3. A interchangeable with t. This is limited to the 
short vowels, as in the Greek negative prefix ov contrasted 
with the Latin in, and the Latin sine with the French 
sans* See I. 

4. Au with 0, See O. 

5. Ai with a, as in the Latin lact^ laciuca, f actus, fames, 
pants, compared with the French lait, laitue, fait, faim, 
pain. So the Latin anms, amamus, amatis, are contracted 
from amais, anuzimus, amaitis. 

6. Ae with a, as the ablative musa from musae, the im- 
perative ama from amae. 
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B 



is the medial letter of the order of labials. It readily 
interchanges with the letters of the same organ. 

1. With V, as habere, Latin, avere, Italian, to have; 
haheham, Latin, aveva, Ital., I had. In Spain, and the 
parts of France bordering upon Spain, the letter b will 
often be found in words which in the kindred languages 
prefer the v. This peculiarity has been marked in the fol- 
lowing epigram by Scaliger— 

** Haud temere antiquas mutat Vasconia Toces, 
Cui nihil est aliud yivere quam bibere/' 

The modem Greeks pronounce the b, or second letter 
of their alphabet, like a v : thus /BaciXcvc is pronounced 
by them vasilefs. When they write foreign words, 
or words of foreign origin, it is not unusual for them to 
express our sound of b by /xtt (jnp). It appears probable 
that the ancient Greeks pronounced the b more like the 
Spaniards and modem Greeks than we do; for they 
wrote the Boman names Varro, Virgiliits, thus — Bajopwv, 
BepytXioc. The Macedonian Greeks wrote ^iKiwirog thus 

BlXlTTTTOC. 

2. The interchange of m and b takes place very fre- 
quently, especially when they are followed by the liquids / 
or r. Thus fiaXuKog and /3\a4 are t^o Greek nominatives, 
signifying soft. MeXc, in the same language, means honey, 
and pXiTTta signifies ' I remove the honey from the comb.' 
So PpoTog, the Greek for mortal, and mor-i, the Latin 
for to die, contain a common root. An interchange of a 
similar nature marks the difference between the Greek 
fiokvfioQ or fAoXv/i^ocy lead, and the Latin plumbum. If an 
f» in the middle of a word be followed by either of these 
liquids, the m is retained, but is strengthened by the addi- 
tion of a b, just as a c? inserts itself between n and r. In- 
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stance& are to be found in nearly all languages : fuffti/iiepiaf 
mid-day, was reduced by the Greek ear to mesembria ; the 
Latin cumulare^ to heap, has been changed to the French 
combler ; the Latin numerus, number, to the French 
fiombre, &c. The Spanish language a£Pords examples of a 
still greater change. Thus, if a Latin word contain the 
letters min, after an accented syllable, we find in the cor- 
responding Spanish term the syllable bre or bra : homine, 
Latin, hombre, Spanish, man ; femina, Latin, hembra^ 
Spanish, female; famina (Middle-age-Latin), hambre^ 
Spanish, hunger. This corruption arises from a previous 
interchange of the n into an r, as in diaconosy Greek, dea- 
con, diacre in French. The Spaniards have carried this 
corruption even further, by changing the Latin suffix tudine 
{tudo nom.) into tumbre or dumbre : constietudine^ Latin ; 
costumbre, Spanish; cotUume, French, custom; muUitU' 
dtn€j Latin ; mtichedumbre, Spanish, multitude. 

8. S interchanges with p. Of this the prounciation of 
the English language by the Welsh and Germans presents 
sufficient examples. 

4. With/. Thus the term /e/e-guards appears to have 
meant originally, leib-guards, body-guords, from the Ger- 
man leib, body. The word was probably introduced by 
the Hanoverian dynasty. 

5. I>u before a vowel in the old Latin language became 
a i in the more common forms of that language. Thus, in 
the old writings of Home, we find duontiSy good ; d^eUiiSy 
&ir ; dtiellum, war, &c., in place of bontis, bellm, bellum. 
The Roman admiral Duilius is sometimes called Bilius ; and 
in the same way we must explain the forms bis {duis), 
twice, and viginti {dui-ginti), twenty {twain-ty), compared 
with thir-ty, &c. 

6. Bi before a vowel has taken the form of a sofl g orj 
in several French words derived from the Latin : cambiare 
(a genuine I^atin word), changer ^ French; rabies^ rage, 
French ; Dibion, Dijon ; so rcmge has for its parent some 
derivative of ntbeo, and cage is from cavea. 
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7. In some dialects of the Greek language a b exists (ap- 
parently as a kind of aspirate) before the initial r, where 
the other dialects omit it : as flpo^oy, a rose, &c. Again 
bl and gl are interchanged in dialects of the same language. 
Thus paXayog, Greek, and glansy Latin, are perhaps re- 
lated words ; as well as blaridus, Latin, signifying ' sof^, 
mild, calm,' and yaXfivocj Greek, which has the same signi- 
fication« 

It may be useful here to add the statement of a law 
(See Grimm's Deutsche Grammatik^ i. 581) which to a 
great extent governs the interchange of the mute letters 
betwe^i the Gothic and old High German, viz. that the 
Gothic tenuK corresponds to the German aspirate, the 
Gothic medial to the German tenuis, and the Gothic 
aspirate to the German medial ; which may be represented 
by placing the convertible letters below each other : — 

Gothic . . . P.B.F T.D.]^ K.G.-~ 
Old High German F.P.B Z.T.D CH.K.G 

Similarly it will be found that the classical languages 
stand to the Saxon part of our own tongue still more 
strictly in the same relation, viz. : — 

Latin and GreekP.B.P T.D.G K,C.G.H6rX. 
English • .F.P.B TH.T.D H.K, G. 



{ 
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C 



This letter is derived from the Latin alphabet, in 
which it first appears. But even in that alphabet it origi- 
nally possessed the power of g, as pronounced in goose,- 
Thus the Roman proper names Caius and CneitiSf which 
retained this sound, are correctly represented in the Greek 
character by Taiog and Tviyioc ; and the Duilian inscription, 
the orthography of which, however, seems to belong to a 
later date than the events celebrated in it, presents maces'^ 
trattiSy ledones, pucnandod, ecfociontj in the place of the 
modern forms, fnagistrcttusy legiones, pugnando, ecfugiunt. 
Indeed the poet Ausonius expressly states that C once per- 
formed the duty of G ; Gamnue vice functa prius C. 
(See also Festus, w. Prodigia, Orcum») This medial 
pronunciation corresponds with the power of the letters 
which occupy the third place in the Greek and Hebrew 
alphabets, gamma and gimel; and the identity of the 
letters is confirmed by the similarity of the forms. 

The letter c in English is pronounced as s before e, e, 
and k before a, o, u. This variety in the power of the 
letter seems difficult to account for ; but it may be ob- 
served that i, € belong to one end of the vowel series, a, 
0, u to the other ; and it is further to be noticed that the 
vowels i and e, when they precede vowels, have a power 
approaching to that of y in youthy and that if, in addition 
to this, c or g precede, there often results a sound like that 
at the beginning of the words church and John, and this 
sound of ch is not very different from a sibilant. The 
vowels i and e produce a similar sound when preceded by 
2i d or t and followed as before by a vowel. Thus from 
ration the Italians have obtained ragione ; and from radiOy 
raggiq ; from Diana the rustics of ancient Italy made Jana. 
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These considerations are perhaps supported by the employ- 
ment of the little mark called cedilla in the French lan- 
guage, which is used to denote that c is to be pronounced 
as an « even before the other vowels, as ^a ; for the mark 
appears to have been originally an t. The connexion of 
the sounds k and s will be again spoken of. 

llie letter c, when pronounced as in cat, belongs to the 
order of guttural or throat letters, and among these it is 
distinguished by that character which grammarians have 
denoted by the Latin word tenuis^ ^ thin.' The correct dis- 
tinction of the letters called tenues, as opposed to those 
which bear the name of medials, is perhaps this, that in the 
pronunciation of the tenties p, k, t, the organs employed in 
articulation have only a small portion of their sur&ces 
brought into contact, and that but for a short time : while 
in the articulation of b, g, d, the sur&ce in contact is more 
extensive, and the effort less rapid. 

The letter c is liable to the following interchanges: 1. 
In the derivation of French words from the Latin, c before 
a is changed into cha or che ; ex., the Lat. camera, a vaulted 
chamber, castus, chaste, &c., cants, dear, cadere, to &11, 
casa, cottage, &c. appear in French under the forms chamhre, 
chaste, &c., cher, cheoir, chez, &c. In this way the Eng- 
lish language has derived channel, chivalry, chamel, chat- 
tels, through the French from the Latin canalis, caballus, 
caro (camis), capitalia ; and at the same time possesses 
the words canal, cavalry, or cavalcade, carnival, cattle, de- 
rived firom the same roots, but by a different route. In 
the patois prevailing in the north-east of France, the sound 
of the k still remains in these words, chemin being pro- 
nounced kemin, chat as cat. 

2, The change of c into ch prepares us in some measure 
for that of c into s, as Lat. facimtcs, we do, Fr. faisons ; Lat. 
placere, licere, Fr. plaisir, loisir, Eng. pleasure, leisure. 
This interchange of c and s is strongly exemplified in the 
comparison of the western languages of Europe with those 
lying towards the east. Thus we have in Latin canis, dog ; 

j>2 
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conca, shell ; centum, hundred ; decern, ten ; cannabis, hemp ; 
in Greek, Kvtiiv, Koyyri, tKarov, dexa, Kavyafiig ; in Sanscrit, 
svan, sanca, sata, dasan, sana ; and in Russian, the forms 
for calamits, cor, centum, canis, are soloma, serdtse, sott, so- 
bdka. It should be stated, however that the s in the Sanscrit 
alphabet, which is thus convertible with the k of the west, 
is a letter of a peculiar character, and is marked by a dis- 
tinct symbol. Even Herodotus has observed (ix. 20) that 
the commander of the Persian cavalry, Masistios, was 
called by the Greeks Makistios, and the same interchange 
may occasionally be seen in the Teutonic languages, as in 
the German faust and fechten, Eng. fot and fight, words 
as certainly related as the Latin ptignare and pugmss. The 
pronunciation of the Latin c as an ^ in such words as 
Cicero, Csesar, is proved to be incorrect by the Greek equi- 
valents KiKspwv, Kaierap, and no less so by the co-existence 
of such forms as acer, acris ; and it would be trifling to 
defend the pronunciation by the accidental identity in form 
of the Roman c and one of the many symbols for the 
Greek sigma. [Plates of Alphabet, cols. 33 and 36.] 

3. C initial of the Latin language corresponds to A in 
the German. Compare coUum, hals, neck ; celare, hehlen, 
to hide ; cutis, haut, hide ; cannabis, hanf, hemp ; canis, 
hund, hound ; comu, ham, horn ; calamus, halm, stalk ; 
caput, haupt, head ; cor (cord), herz, heart ; crates, horte, 
hurdle. Traces of the same change are visible within the 
Liatin itself, as traho, traxi (trcu:-si) ; veho, vexi (vec-si) ; 
and the town of Apulia, called by Strabo Kerdonia, is 
called by Roman writers Herdona. So the Greeks had 
oaaog, an eye, while the Itomans preferred octdus. 

4. C is convertible with v and w. This may be seen 
in the related forms Davus, Dacus ; focus, f&om ; nix, 
nivis ; conniveo, connixi ; lacus, lavo ; vivo, vixi ; struo, 
struxi. Thus too the English* quick (the original mean- 

* In some of the proviuces of England ' wick' is used in the sense 
of quick. A tbuig that is alive is said to be ' wick.' 
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ing of which is seen in the phrases ' the quick and the 
dead,' ' the quick of the nail') is identical with the Latin 
vivtis ; and we have another remarkable example in the 
derivation of our words eleven and twelve from the Latin 
undecimj duodecim. [See L.] 

5. C into g. The change already mentioned of the 
power of the Roman symbol C is a sufficient proof of this. 
We may add eager j meagre^ derived through the French 
aigrej maxgre^ from the Latin acer^ macer. The old mean- 
ing of eager in Shakspere isj sharp, sour, as ea>ger milk ; 
and indeed the word appears again in vinegary vinaigre. 
So too avettgle^ blind, must have come from a Latin word, 
abocultis. The same change appears in the Teutonic lan- 
guages. To the Latin ocidtis corresponds the Grerman 
auge ; to duc-o, zog and ztig ; while the Latin lacr-uma, 
or Greek dakr-tion, has in Gothic the form tagr, a tear. 

6. The interchange of c with p is most remarkable in 
the Greek and Latin languages, the former commonly pre- 
ferring the labial. Gr. trewTia, Lat. coqttOy cook ; Gr. 
Xenrtoy Lat. linqteOy leave ; Gr. Trnrru) (or rather Triwerw), 
Lat. cad-Oy &11, &c. The same interchange appears within 
Italy itself; the pigeon in Rome was called columba, the 
pigeon out of Rome, that is the wild pigeon, was called 
palumba; soproximtes, nearest, has supplanted propsimus, 
from propey near. The Latin word quicquid was pro- 
nounced by an Oscan as pitpit^ and Augustus, we are told 
by Suetonius (Octav. 88), cashiered an officer for his 
ignorance in spelling ipse with an a?.* This convertibility 
of the temses extends to the letter t. Thus we find scaptda 
and spattda both conveying the notion of a blade. The 
Greek rfrafwoc, fourth, ric, who, re, and, appear in Latin 
as quartuSy quisj que. The old name of the rock of 
Gibraltar assumes the various forms, Calpe^ Carpe^ Carte^ 
Tarte. And in English we have nut^ from Lat. nitCy and, 
on the other hand, cork from cort-ex. 

* Id our own language we have rock (Fr. roche), from the Latin rupes, 
scum (Fr. ecunui), from tpuma. 
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7. Latin words banning with cu have often lost the 
guttural. Thus ubi occupies the place of cubt^ an old 
dative of the relative (compare sicubi^ alicubi, <&c.) ; titer 
of cuter (compare the Greek Korepos), umquam of cum- 
qttam (compare together quis, cum, quisquam). This 
variety appears in our own tongue, where which, formerly 
whilh, was once written quwhilk, 

8. C of^en disappears before / and n. This naturally 
arises from the difficulty of pronunciation, as in knee, Lat. 
genu ; know, Lat. gn^sco ; thus from the old Frank name 
Clodovick are derived Clavis, Louis, Ludovicus, Ludwig, 
Lovick, 

9. In the derivation of Italian and French words from 
the Latin, c disappears before a t, the preceding vowel 
being commonly strengthened, as Lat. dictus, said, It. ditto, 
Fr. dit ; Lat. coctui, cooked. It. cotto (whence terra cottd), 
Fr. cuit (whence bis-cuit, twice baked). It also disap- 
pears at times before an r, as in Lat. sacramentum, oath, 
Fr. serment ; Lat. lacrima, a tear, Fr. larme. Lastly, the 
same fate awaits it when flanked on either side by vowels : 
compare the Latin hcus, jocus, focus, paucum, vices, api'» 
ctUa, corbictda, oculus, nocere, &c. with the French lieu, 
jeu, feu, pen, fois, abeille, corheille, ail, nuire, &c. 
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D 



9 which occupies the fourth place in the Hebrew 
alphabet and those derived from it, is the medial letter of 
the order of dentals, or palato-dentals. It readily inter- 
changes with those of the same organ. The German lan- 
g^uage and the English offer an abundance of examples. 

1. D in German corresponds to ^A in English, as dein, 
thine; denk-en, think; du, thou; dieb, thief; donner, 
thunder ; dortiy thorn ; durchy through ; tody death ; bru- 
dcTy brother ; erdcy earth ; ledevy leather, &c. And on 
the other hand, th in German, which however is not pro- 
nounced as among us, corresponds to d in English, as tJiau, 
dew ; thcUy dale ; thaler y dollar ; thti-Uy do ; thaty deed ; 
theily dole and deal ; rothy red ; nothy need ; mtUhy mood. 

2. T in German to e? in English, as tctgy day ; taubi 
deaf; taubcy dove ; tiefy deep ; trauvny dream ; tody death ; 
hroty bread ; breity broad ; worty word ; harty beard. 

3. 2> in Latin to z or sSy or s final in German, and t in 
Elnglish, as deceniy zehen or zehuy ten ; digittiSy zehcy toe ; 
dttOy zweyy two ; dingtui (the same as lingua), zungcy 
tongue ; dens (dent)y zahny tooth ; cor {cord-is)y herzy 
heart ; duc-erCy zieheUy tug ; doma-rsy zahm-eny tame ; 
sud-OTy schweisSy sweat ; pes (jted-is), fusSy foot ; ed-ere, 
ess^eny eat ; clzid-erey schliess-en, shut ; od-ity kass-eny hate ; 
quody wasy what ; idy esy it ; grandis, grossy great. 

4. D is interchangeable with /, and this most freely. 
Compare the Greek forms Odvcrtrevgy IloXv^cv/eijc, ^a\pi\rjgy 
^aKpv-Wf ^£-0), with the Latin Uliocisy PolltiXy lapsilis, 
kzcrumay liga-re. In the Greek language itself compare 
BciSo) with heiKocy SaXoc? with ^^^ (^9^-oc) ; and in the 
Latin, selloy scaluy maluy ralUiy with the verbs sede-Oy 
scand^f mand-Oy rad'O. Vesidia and Digentiay two small 
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streams of ancient Italy, are now called respectively Ver- 
siglia and Licenza, So the Italians say either edera or 
ellera for ivy ; and the Latin cauda^ a tail, is in Italian 
coda^ in Spanish cola. But one of the most remarkable 
instances of this change exists in the words eleven and 
twelve, in both of which the / has grown out of a c^ in 
decern. In the same way, while the Greek has ^ejca for 
ten, the Lithuanian prefers lika ; and of two Sanscrit dia- 
lects, one has dasan, the other lasan, for the same numeral. 
The people of Madrid call themselves Madrilefios. 

5. 2> attaches itself to the letter n. Thus we find Gr. 
Tfiv-u), and Lat. tend-o, stretch ; Lat. cants, ^g* hound ; 
Lat. sonus^ ^ng. sound ; Lat. and Greek root fiev or men, 
Eng. mind; Ger. abend, Eng. even or even-ing ; Ger. 
donner, Eng. thunder ; Ger. niemand, Eng. no-man. And 
our English term husband is a corruption of house-man 
(Lat. dominus). This d is particularly apt to insert itself 
after an n when an r follows. Thus from the Latin dner-is, 
gener, tener, come the French cendre, gendre, tendre. 
And the latter language has the futures viendrai, tiendrai, 
where analogy would have led to venir-ai, tenir-ai. 

6. Di before a vowel is changed into a g orj, as Dianus 
or Janus, the god of light (dies) in Roman mythology ; 
Diana or Jana, the goddess of light. So Diespiter and 
Jupiter are the same name. The Latin hodie is in Italian 
oggi. Sometimes a is preferred to a g, especially in the 
Greek, Italian, and German languages. In the Greek, 
for example, fa is used for ^la ; hence f aw, vivo, and 
haiTa, are connected, and the same town on the African 
coast is called indifferently Hippo Zarytus or H, Diar- 
rhutos, 

7. Du before a vowel is changed into b or v, [See B.] 
With this principle is connected the change of d into v, in 
the words suavis, suadeo and LIvq, clavis and claudo, and 
the river Suevus or Oder, 

8. Instances occur where d is interchanged with both 
the other medials ; with 6, as in Latin barba, verbum^ 
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English heard, word ; with g, as in the Greek ^rif/^rfrrip 
from yn'fjirjrrfp, ttij^oc, ' the beech/ as well as <priyog, and in 
the two names of the African city, Kapxri^^^y and Car' 
thago. One may often hear in the mouths of children 
dood for goody and do for go. 

9. D when flanked by vowels often disappears in the 
transition of words from Latin into French. Compare 
Melodunum, Ltidovicus, vadum, vddis, mediusy Jides^ 
niedus, cauday assidercy viderCy with MelnUy Louis, gu^, 
vasy miyfoiy nu, qtceucy asseotr, voir. 



d3 
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E 



occupies the fifth plax;e in the Hebrew alphabet and 
those derived from it. The vowels, when arranged accord- 
ing to their physical affinity, would lie in the series t, €j a, 
o, u, and accordingly the vowel e is frequently inter- 
changed with its neighbours i and a. It is occasionally 
convertible with o and u. 

1. JSia interchanged with i. Thus in Latin the old 
datives heri, mani, ruri, musai, afterwards took the forms 
here, mane, rare, miLsae ; and the words magis, videris, 
tristis, when they appeared without an s, were written 
mage, videre, triste. The same interchange appears in the 
declension of the adjective is, ea, id, and the conjugation 
of the verbs eo and queo, 

2. E in Latin often corresponds to oi in French. Thus 
many Latin infinitives in ere re-appear in French with 
the termination oir, as habere, dehere ; avoir, devoir. The 
Latin past imperfect has the suffix eba, which passed 
through the forms eva and ea to oie and oi. Thus from 
haheham were deduced aveva, avea, avoie, and lastly avois 
or avais. This final s does not appear in the oldest 
forms of the French language. Other instances of the 
change of o into oi may be seen in the Latin adjectives 
and other words in ensis or esis, which in French have the 
suffix ois, as Viennensis, Viennois ; mensis, mois, 

3. E Latin into ie French, as mel, bene, ped, venit; 
miel, hien, pied, vient. 

4. E into a. This is well marked in the dialects of the 
Greek ; troi^iri, Ionic ; aoipia, Doric, &c. Hence the Latins 
have often an a where the common dialect of the Greek 
had e, as fJLri\avrf, TrXrjyq ; Lat. machina, plaga. Both 
forms often co-exist in Latin, as tristitia and tristitie. The 
a is often changed into e in Latin, if a prefix is added, 
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particularly if two consonants follow the vowel, dA foetus, 
amfectus ; pars, expers; castus, incestus ; ars, iners. 
[See A.] 

5. E into o ; especially in Greek, as Xeyoi, Xoyoc ; 
vEfjua, vofAoc. The Latin language prefers the o, as c/xeoi, 
vomo ; Treima, coquo ; yeoc, novus. This change is par- 
ticularly common in words beginning with a w, or with 
what was pronounced as aw, the Latin v. Thus vester, 
velim, verto, veto, yrete once written vaster, volim, vorto, 
voto. Hence likewise to the Latin vermis, vellus, verruca 
correspond our English worm, wool, wart. While the 
German schwert is in English sword; and vice versa the 
German antwort (as it were anti-word) is in English 
answer. Lastly, our own worm (vermis, Lat.), and work 
{epyoy, Gr.), are now pronounced as if written with an e. 
The Greek even interchanges a long o with a long e, as 
xanjp, awariitp, evirarwp. So in Latin Anio, Anienis. 

6. e in Greek is changed into u in Latin before an /, as 
SiiccXoc, Siculus, cXeXeXeXev, ululare. 
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F 



is a labio-dental aspirate, bearing the same relation to 
the other labio-dental aspirate Y which the letters called 
tenues, p, k, t, bear to the medice^ b, g^ d. It occupies the 
sixth place in the English as in the Latin alphabet. 

The letter F is interchangeable with the other aspirates 
ch or h and th^ and also with the lip-letters p and b. 

1. -Fin Latin corresponds to A in Spanish, as Latin ybr- 
moso, beautiful; Spanish hermoso; TaHu femina, female; 
Spanish hembra ; Latin fugere, fly ; Spanish huir. Other 
examples may readily be found in a Spanish Dictionary 
under the letter A. The same change prevailed between 
the Latin of Home and the Sabine dialect of .that lan- 
guage. 

2. i^ in Latin corresponds to ^A in Greek, as Latin yi?ra, 
a wild beast ; Greek Qrip. Latin y2e, weep ; Greek Qpty as 
seen in dpr)vog. Indeed this interchange prevailed among 
the dialects of the Greek language itself, as in ov<l>ap and 
ovdap ; <l>\<jty and 6X91/ ; 0Xc/3(ij and OXifiuf, This however 
seems to depend on the proximity of the letters / and r. 
[See L.] 

3. JP in Latin corresponds to 6 in German and English, 
aa frarig-ere, brech-en, to break; f rater y bruder^ brother; 
fagOj buche, beech, &c. [See B.] 

4. -Fin English and German to p in Latin, as pelliy 
fell, fell (comp. feUmonger) ; ped, fuss, foot ; pug-na-rcy 
fechten, to fight, &q. 

F is also the symbol of the much disputed digamma or 
vau, which likewise occupied the sixth place in the ancient 
Greek alphabet, for while epsilon is employed as the nu- 
merical symbol for ^ve, the next letter, as that alphabet is 
now arranged, is the representative of seven. Moreover, 
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this position of the digamma will correspond precisely with 
that of vau or waf of the Hebrew, and off in the Latin 
alphabet, two letters of kindred power and form. A 
further argument may be found in the principles which 
would seem to have determined the arrangement of the 
Greek alphabet. The letter is still to be seen in many 
inscriptions. With regard to the power of the letter, it 
IB now the general and well-established opinion that it is 
equivalent to our own w. 

The use of the digamma prevailed more particularly in 
the .ZBolie dialect of the Greek tongue. In the other dia- 
lects it was commonly dropped, particularly the Attic ; 
and as this became the favourite dialect of Grecian litera* 
ture, the digannna at last escaped from the alphabet ; and 
even the Homeric poems, which had been written in a 
dialect still possessing the digamma, were presented to the 
Athenians without that letter, to the serious injury of the 
metre. But though the form of the digamma was not 
admitted into the Attic alphabet, the vowel o was occasion- 
ally used, so as virtually to represent it, as in ot^a, oikocj 
oivoQy equivalent to FIAA, FIKOS, FINOS (comp. the 
Latin video, victiSy vinum) ; and it was altogether super- 
fluous to prefix the digamma, F0IK02, as was sometimes 
done. At other times the upsilon filled the place of the 
digamma, as in the nouns which terminate like (iatnXevQ 
(BASIAEF2). 

The Latin language, being more closely connected with 
the JEiolic dialect of the Greek, is abundant in the use of 
this letter ; for the true pronunciation of the v or u con- 
sonans must have been the same as our w, or it could not 
have so readily interchanged with the vowel w. The 
Greek words wov, cap, tTiripoQ, etma, tor, appear in Latin 
as ovum, ver, vesperus, vesta, viola. In the last instance 
indeed there are two other points of difference, the Latin 
word being feminine, like rosa compared with the Greek 
^oy ; and secondly, a diminutive, which is well suited to 
the size of the flower. Sometimes a b appears in the Latin 
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word where the JE^Mc Greek must have had the digamma, 
as probus compared with ?rpavc ; or an /, as JFbrmiae com- 
pared with Ormiae, 

The disappearance of the digamma in one dialect and its 
retention in another is in perfect accordance with what is 
seen in modern languages. In our own we have ceased to 
pronounce the w in who, whose, two, sword^ answer, 
whole ; while in one and once we have the sound without 
the character, and yet drop it again in only. The Danish 
dialect of the Teutonic language is remarkable for throw- 
ing off the w, thus word in the mouth of a Dane is ord. 

For the assertions of the grammarians and the opinions 
of the learned with regard to the digamma, see Eidd's edi- 
tion of Dawes's Miscellanea Critica, pp. 175-335. The 
editor has given a list of the Greek words which he sup- 
poses once to have possessed this letter. 
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• This letter is derived to us from the Latin alphabet, 
in which it first appears. In the Greek alphabet its place is 
supplied by zeta. If, as seems probable, the sound of this 
Greek letter was the same as the consonantal sound at the 
beginning of the word judge (see Z), it may perhaps be 
inferred that the hissing sound now given to the letter g 
existed already in some dialect of ancient Italy. The 
sound at any rate is ^.miliar to the modern Italian. The 
sound of the letter g in the English language is two-fold. 
Before a, o, and u, and occasionally before i and e, it is the 
medial letter of the guttural order. The other sound, 
which it possesses only before i and ^, is one of the medials 
of the sibilant series, and is also represented by the letter^' 
as pronounced by the English. The sibilant sound is 
written in Italian by two letters gi, as Giacomo, Jacob, 
or by gg^ as oggi^ to-day. The two-fold nature of the 
sound corresponds to the double sound of the letter c?, 
which is sometimes a ^, sometimes an s. [See C] 

The guttural g is liable to many changes in different 
dialects or languages. 

1. G and k are convertible. Thus the Greek and Latin 
forms genu^ yovv ; gen^ ycv, as seen in gen/us, yer^og, 
gi,g(e)nfi^ yi/y(£)yfifiai; gno, yvw, as seen in gno'sco^ 
yi,^yvta,(TKta ; severally correspond to the German and Eng- 
lish knie, knee; kind, kin; kenn<en, knoiv. 

2. G and an aspirated guttural : as, Greek, ^ryv ; Ger- 
man, gofis ; English, goose and gander. Perhaps xao/o) 
may be related to the German gaffen and English gape. 
There can be no doubt as to the connexion between the 
Greek x^f c? the Latin hes-temuSy and the German ges-tem. 
The close connexion of the two sounds may also be seen 
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in the pronunciation of the final g in high German like chy 
as Ltidwig, &c.. 

3. G and h. As the letter A, when pronounced at all, 
is only a weak aspirate, this interchange strictly belongs 
to the last head. As an additional example, we may refer 
to the Latin word galltcs, which has all the appearance 
of being a diminutive, like bellus, ullusy aselltis, from 
benus^ untiSj asinus. If this be admitted, the primitive 
was probably ganus ; and we see its corresponding form 
in the German hahn, a cock. 

4. G often disappears : First, at the beginning of a 
word, as in the Latin anser^ a goose, compared with the 
forms given above, and in the English enough compared 
with the German genug, A large number of examples of 
this may be seen in the now poetical participles of the Eng- 
lish language, commencing with a y, as yclept^ yclad, &c. ; 
also in ago for agone ; in all of which the fuller form 
b^an with ge^ as is stiU seen in German. The loss of g 
is particularly common before / and », as Eng. like. Germ. 
gleich ; Lat. nosco, nascor, from gnosco, gnascor. Secondly, 
in the middle of words between vowels. This may be seen 
in French words derived from the Latin, as : legere, lire^ 
read ; magister, maistre^ master ; Ligeris, Loire, &c. ; 
also in English words connected with German, as nagel, 
nail; segel, sail; regen, rain; &c. In such cases the 
vowel is generally lengthened. Lastly, at the end of 
words, as, sag-en, say; mag, may; tag, day; here, again, 
the syllable is strengthened. 

5. G and y are convertible : as, yester-day, compared 
with the Germ, gestem ; yawn with gdhn^en ; yellow with 
gelb. In our own language we find related words showing 
this difference : yard and garden ; yate, a dialectic variety 
of gate ; yave forgave (Percy's JReliques, i., p. 294, note) ; 
and yode, a perfect of to go (Glossary of the same). 

6. G with gu and w. In the Latin language there co- 
eixist the forms tinguo, tingo ; unguo, ungo ; urgueo, urgeo, 
&c. In the French language gu is presented to the eye, 
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but g to the ear, in the following : guerre^ guepe, guarder^ 
&c. ; while in English we have war^ wasp^ ward, or gtiard. 
Under this head it may be observed, first, that a final w in 
the English language often corresponds to a guttural in 
other Teutonic dialects, as saw, raw, crow, row, maw, 
&C. ; secondly, that we often have two letters, ow, where 
the Grerman has a guttural ^, as in follow, sorrow, morrow, 
furrow, gallows, marrow, borrow, harrow, 

7. G and h. This is generally confined to those cases 
at the b^inning of words, when an r or / follows, as in 
the -^Ek)lic forms, y\e<fHipov, yXi/x<^>'> yaXavoq, in place of 
l3Xe(l>apoy, pXrfxtav, ^aXavog. Hence the Latin glans. 
So the Turks have given to Prussia the name of Gharan- 
daberh, i.e. Brandenburg, 

8. G and d: as Iri-yLrjfnip for yri'fxrirrjp. Examples of 
thiis interchange may be heard from the mouth of nearly 
every child in its first attempts to speak, as 2>^ Flot for 
Ch^ JFawkes, dood boy, do away, &c. This change, as in 
the last case, is common before / ; hence the Latin dulcis 
by the side of the Greek ykvKVQ, 

9. The guttural g and the sibilant g. It was stated in 
C that the hard sound of that letter in the Western lan- 
guages of Europe often corresponded to a hissing sound 
in the Eastern. So too the hard g belongs to Europe, the 
j sound to Asia. Thus reg, a king, is in the East rajah, 

. 10. The sibilant g and di or hi before a vowel. For 
examples see D and B. 

11. G appears to attach itself to the letter r at the end 
of roots : as mer^go, spar go, compared respectively with 
the Latin mare and the Greek trn-eipw. This outgrowth 
corresponds to the addition of d at the end of roots ending 
in n. [See D.] Thus the two liquids take as an addition 
the medial consonants of their own order, the dental n 
preferring the dental d, while r takes to it the guttural g. 
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H 



is an aspirate of the guttural series, and is a faint 
pronunciation of the sound which in the High German al- 
phabet is denoted by ch. In the earliest alphabets, as the 
Greek and Hebrew, the symbol whence the modern char 
racter is derived denoted the syllable che or he. Hence 
the Hebrew name was cheth or heth; and the Greek 
probably at first heta, as it was afterwards eta. As the 
guttural sound disappeared in the latter language the 
letter finally denoted the simple vowel e. On the 
other hand in the -Latin alphabet it was retained as the 
symbol of the aspirate. The English name aitch was pro- 
bably at first ech, with the vowel prefixed, as in ef, eZ, &c. 
The guttural sound of ch is often confounded with the 
sibilant ch, as heard in church. 

The letter h is liable to the following changes in differ- 
ent dialects : — 

1. ^is interchangeable with c. This is well seen in a 
comparison of the Latin aiid German languages [see C, 3]. 
To the examples there given may be added the Latin 
decern compared with the German zehen, and dticere comt 
pared with Ziehen (zug). 

2. H is interchangeable with ch. Thus the Greek 
forms ytifiiav^ \eifiepivos, ^aivu}, xoproQ, )(a/xai, are seve- 
rally connected with the Latin hiemps^ hibernMS,hio, hortus, 
humi. 

3. 11 with chth. This is similar to the interchange of 
k with ht, as seen in the various forms of the Latin roots 
plec and plect, nee and nect. Of the interchange between^ 
the aspirates there are examples in the Greek x^f c com- 
pared with the Latin root hes, seen in heri and hestemus, 
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and perhaps the Greek xOov (nom. x^^^) compared with 
the Latin humo (nom. humus), 

4. His interchangeable with g. Examples : the Grer- 
man zehe compared with the Latin digito; the Grerman 
fliehen^ sehen, compared with the English substantives 
Jiight, sight ; and perhaps the Latin vehemens, the first 
element of which is identical with the German prefix wegy 
a derivation which will make vehemens equivalent to amens 
or demens. 

5. ZTwith s. Compare the Latin stiby sex, septem, suSy 
saliOy with the Greek vtto, IJ, cTrra, vc? AXAo/xat, &c. Thus 
the ancient Spanish town Hermandica, mentioned by Livy 
in his 21st book, is proved by the Greek form Helmantice 
to be identical with Salamantica, the ancient name of 
Salamanca. 

6. H with f. Hence the Latin words hostis, hostia, 
says Festus, were sometimes written fastis, fostia. So too 
the French word hors, well known in the phrase hors de 
combat, is derived from the Latin fims. The Spanish 
language abounds in examples of this change, as in the 
names Herdinando and Ferdinando; so also hermosOj 
from the JjaMn fayrmx)so ; the Portuguese retains the form 
formoso. [See F.] 

7. H with w. Many Greek words which had origin- 
ally the digamma (another name for the letter tv) at the 
h^inning, took a mere aspirate afterwards. So in our own 
language the word who has nearly exchanged the w for 
what is sounded as an A ; and the relative adverb how is 
no doubt derived from the relative itself. It is in this 
way that the Latin homo is tumu) in Italian and uhdm in 
Wallachian. 

8. When any consonant or consonants in the middle of 
words had nearly lost all sound, the letter h ^appears to 
have been employed as a fit representative of the vanish- 
ing sound. Hence in Latin mihi, for what would appear 
by analogy to have been once mibi ; and in German 
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stehen and geken, for what must originally have been 
standen and gangen, 

9. The letter h is often dropped altogether in pronun- 
ciation, and hence in writing also. This was perhaps the 
reason why the Greeks gave up the letter h for the little 
mark called the spirittis asper. In Latin many words are 
written indifferently, with or without an A, as arena^ 
harena; arundo^ harundo; onusties, honttstus. Thus the 
last words show that honpr and hon,fis (onies), honestits 
and hontcsttiSy are all of the same origin, being derived 
from a root houy denoting a hcui or charge, which is either 
an honor or a burden, according to the nature of the case. 
The Italians for the most part, like the inhabitants of 
ancient Rome, are averse to all aspirates ; the people of 
Tuscany, on the other hand, still maintain their ancient 
character for the strongest pronunciation of these harsh 
sounds. 
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I 



is a vowel which represents two very different sounds 
in different languages. In this country it denotes a rapid 
pronunciation of the diphthong at. In French, Italian, and 
many other tongues, its sound is identical with that of the 
Ei^lish e. In the series of the vowels established by the 
experiments of Mr. Willis, t, as denoting the latter sound, 
lies at one of the two extremes. It is pronounced with the 
lips retracted so as to shorten the vocal tube, whereas 
the same organs are protruded to produce the sound repre- 
sented at the other extremity by u. The various forms 
which have been used to represent the letter i may be seen 
in the Plates of the Alphabet. The character there given 
as used by the Phoenicians and early Greeks is somewhat 
complicated, and differs widely from the single stroke into 
which it eventually degenerated. In this last state it was 
the simplest of all the alphabetical characters, and was 
therefore well adapted to be the symbol of a small quantity. 
In this sense the terms B,jod and an iota are still retained, 
jad being the Hebrew, iota the Greek name for the cha. 
racter. 
The letter is interchangeable as follows : — 

1. With the diphthongs ai, oi, ei. This may be seen 
most distinctly in the Latin language, where alais, re- 
quairOj pueroi, ptierois, nulloitis, deico, &c., were cor- 
rupted into (Uisy requlro, puen^ pueris, nullitts, dico. In 
the same language when one i was followed by another t, 
it was not uncommon to denote them by a single long t, 
as tibicen, Chius, cdites (gen.), inscitia, for tibiicen, 
Chiitis, cdiius, insciitia. In such cases it was a common 
practice to give greater length to the letter, thus, chIvs. 

2. The short i was interchangeable with nearly all the 
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short vowels, more particularly in the penult syllables of 
polysyllabic words, which are very indistinctly pro- 
nounced. Thus the Greek mechane is in Latin machina. 
In the same manner the Nomad races of North Africa are 
called by the Greeks Nomadesy by the Romans Numidae, 
Again, ave/jLog and animus are kindred words. Bonitas 
must have been originally bonotas, and would have been 
written in Greek with a termination -onyc. Lastly, in a 
large number of words a short u degenerated into an i : as 
maocsumtis, decumtiSy recupero^mantumtis, scribumus (com- 
pare sumtis)^ into maximus, decimus^ recipero, maritimtes, 
scribimies. Even Cicero wrote all these words with a u, 
though our editions give an i. 

3. A short i before norm is not unfrequently in French 
changed into ai or a. Thus the Gallic town Incidisma is 
the origin of the name Angoidime ; vincere is in French 
vaincre, &c. [See A.] 

4. In the same language the vowel i is changed into oi 
very commonly, as sitis, soif; mi^ moi; fides ^foi ; Ligeris, 
Loire y &c., and this though the i in Latin be short. 

5. /is often inserted in French or Spanish words before 
the vowel e. [See E.] 

6. The vowel i is often inserted after the vowels «, o, 
and u in the French language, particularly when a con- 
traction has taken place, as aimers connottre, r^duire^ from 
amarey cognoscere, redtiscere. [See A.] 

7. When the vowel i in the Latin language has a vowel 
after it, and) is preceded by one of the consonants p, b ; 
ty d; c, g ; the derived languages have often a sibilant in 
the place of the former consonant. Thus sapiam is in 
French sache; rabies ^ rage; ratio, raison ; mediusy in 
Italian mezzo (compare the Greek fi^Goo). The double 
sound of c and g in our own language appears to have ori- 
ginated in this way. 

A similar change occurs even in other cases, as simia, 
Fr* singe ; vindemia, vendange ; lineuSy linge. 
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in the English language has a sibilant sound, closely 
connected with that of the syllable di before a vowel. It 
has a similar, though not the same, sound in the French 
tongue ; but in German it is pronounced altogether as our 
y before a vowel. What its pronunciation was in Latin may 
admit of dispute, for although it is generally laid down that 
its power with the Romans was the same as with the Ger- 
mans, there is reason for thinking that our own sound of the 
letter was not unknown to the ancient inhabitants of Italy. 
The name of Jupiter was undoubtedly written originally 
Diupiter, so Janus was] at first Dianus, just as the goddess 
Diana was called by the rustics Jana. [See D and I.] The 
argument might be strengthened by comparing the Latin 
jtmgo with the Greek fcvyw/xt, Jupiter with 2ev Trarcp, 
.&c., and also by referring to the modem Italian forms, 
giogOj giovare, giovenco, giovane, &c. There is no ab- 
surdity in supposing that two pronunciations may have co- 
existed in the same country. As to the form of the letter 
y, it was originally identical with that of i, and the distinc- 
tion between them is of recent date. Exactly in the same 
way, among the numerals used in medical prescriptions, 
it is the practice to write the last symbol for unity with a 
longer stroke, vj, vij, viij. 

In the Spanish language j represents a guttural, and is 
now used instead of x, which had the same power : thus 
Jeres rather than Xeres is the name of the town which 
^ves its title to the wine called by us sherry. For the 
changes to which j is liable, see D, G, and 1. 
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has the same sound which C has before the vowels 
a, Of u, A reference to that consonant will therefore 
suffice for the power of the letter. Although this letter is 
now superfluous, it was not so when the characters of an 
alphabet were syllabic in power. Thus the letter k ap- 
pears to have denoted at one time the syllable ka, while 
another character represented ko, and so on. Hence in 
the Greek and Hebrew alphabets the former was called 
kappa f kaph ; the latter koppa, koph. This accounts for 
the &ct, that in Latin the letter k was never used except 
before the vowel a, precisely as ^ is found only before «, 
and the Greek koppa only before o. Even our own alpha- 
bet seems to imply such a limit in the use of this conson- 
ant, when it gives it the name ka, not ke ; though the latter 
name would better agree with be, ce, de, &c. 

The following are some among the Latin words in which 
the letter k is found in inscriptions : Kaeso, Eaia, kalator, 
kalendae, kandidatus, Kaninius, kanus, kapitolium, kaput, 
karcer, karitas, Karmenta, Kartago, karus, kasa, Kastor, 
kasus, kastra, and arka, dedikare, evokare, iudikare, 
Parka, Volkanus. 
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L 



is a liquid formed at that part of the palate which is 
near the teeth. It is therefore allied at once to the adjoin- 
ing liquids r and n, and to the palato-dental consonants. 
The interchanges to which it is liable are as follows : — 

1. Z is interchangeable with r. Hence from the Greek 
or rather Latin apostoloy epistola, the French have derived 
apostre, apdtre ; epistre^ ^pUre, Again, in Latin, while 
from rivo^ a stream, rivali, living near the same stream, 
and from aevo, age, aeqtuzli, of the same age, are derived : 
yet pcpulo and familia lead to the adjectives popularly 
familiari^ belonging to the same people, or the same 
£unily. These last words it will be observed already pos- 
sessed an /. In the same way the well-known town on 
the African coast has been called at different times Algiers 
and ArgeL The Spanish coronet corresponds to our colo- 
nel. Caralis, in Sardinia, is now Cagliari, Salamanca 
was called in ancient times Salmantica and Hermandica, 

2. L with «, as Barcino (onis), Barcelona ; Utescino, 
Roussillon; Bononia, Bologna or Boulogne, Nebrissa, 
Lebrixa ; irvevfiwv from ttvc/W, or vXevfjuov, Lat. pulmo ; 
henus and hellus in Latin, (iepTKn-og and /3e\rioTOCy in 
Greek ; Xirpov, nitrum ; anima in Lat., Ital. alma. 

3. L with rf, as St. Aegidius, St. Giles; gridiron, 
meaning grill-iron; and the English title admiral is 
derived from the Spanish almirante. But see D, No. 4. 
L is also interchangeable with t. [See T.] 

4. LI in the middle of words with li. Examples of this 
are abundant in the French pronunciation of the / mouille. 
Hence from the French billards is derived without much 
alteration of sound the English billiards. It is somewliat 

£ 
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strange that the English name ViUiers and the French 
VillarSy which are probably of the same origin, should be 
pronounced so perversely that the first writes an i and 
omits to sound it, the second gives an i to the ear and 
none to the sight. This change prevails between the 
Greek and Latin languages, as t^vXKo and folio, a leaf; 
aWo and alio, other ; AXX and sali, leap. Even in the 
Greek itself /naXXov must be a corruption, as analogy 
would require /ia\a, fidKiov, fiaXicTTa. It is probable in- 
deed that the Greeks gave to the double / in this word the 
same sound as the French now do. On any other prin- 
ciple it would be impossible to defend the circumflex 
accent, which is only placed on syllables terminating in a 
vowel. It would perhaps not be wrong to write tricvWo 
rather than (tkvXo, corresponding to the Latin spolio, a 
skin or covering. With these forms may be compared 
Mallorca, pronounced Mayorca, the Spanish name for 
Majorca, Lastly, the Portuguese write Ih with the same 
sound. 

5. L disappearing. Not very dissimilar from the pre- 
ceding section is the Italian interchange of />/, cl,fl, with 
/w, ehi,fi; as from plena, full, pieno; piano, flat or low, 
piano ; Placentia, Piacenza ; clavi, a key, chiave ; claro, 
bright, chiaro ; clamare, to call, chiamare ; and ^fior, a 
flower, ^ore ; fluctu, a way e,^tto ; JRorenza, once JFVo- 
renza, now Firenze, the existing name of Florence. 

This loss of an I after a consonant appears in other lan- 
guages. The !G^rman Jliehen, to fly, has for its chief 
element Jlug, corresponding to the Latin fug. In the 
same language^wpen* and fispem both mean to whisper ; 
flittich and flttich both mean a wing ; blinzen corresponds 
to the English words blink and wink. The word dreifach, 
threefold, is derived from drei and Jiach. Again the 
Greek vttvo and the Latin somno, sopor, have sop for the 
radical syllable. In the Gothic in-suepp-an, the same 
root has the form stiep, but in German schlaf, and in Eng- 
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lish sleep. Lastly, the Latin claud, shut, and clavi, key 
(words of the same origin, as is proved by the various 
forms of suavi, sweet), appear in German in the form 
schlussy and in English as shut and key. 

6. L with M, particularly after an a. Aljidena^ a town, 
or Aujidenai eXerj/jioffvvrj, pity (used by ecclesiastical 
writers to signify charitable gifts), Ital. limosina, Fr. 
aumane, Eng. alms; Lat. altari, an altar, Fr. atUel; Lat. 
aliqui'UnOj Ital. alcuno, Fr. aucun; Lat. ulna, Fr. aune. 
The French also contract the pronoun and article ale, a 
les, to au and atix. D'Anville has traced out Caesar's 
Gallic town Alesia to be Ste. Reine. Mont Auxois on 
which it is built proves the point, for Mons Alesiensis or 
Alesensis would become Mont Auxois [See E 2, at 
end.] 

7. Many words beginning with an / once had other 
consonants before the / : as in Latin, loco, a place, liti, a 
suit, lato, broad, were once preceded by st — thus, stloco, 
stliti, stlato. This explains how lato in Latin is the par- 
ticiple of toll. It must once have been tlato, correspond- 
ing to the Greek forms of the same root, viz. rXiy-roc, 
rXri-'fuav, as well as roX-fJiri. Again the English liquorice 
is a corruption firom the word yXvicyppi^a, sweet-root. To 
this head perhaps belongs the Welsh sound of words be- 
g^ning with II, as for example all the places beginning 
with Llan, which is pronounced by some as thlan, by 
others as Jlan. Perhaps lana and flannel are kindred 
words. 

8. X is very apt to appear in a root, sometimes before a 
vowel, sometimes after one, as in the Greek words icaXc or 
kXti, fiaX or /3Xiy, &c. Where this slipping occurs after a 
sound like k, the / is apt to be converted into an r. Thus 
the Greek cricaXcv, poke, is in Latin scru-tari (compare the 
phrase scrutari ignem, to poke the fire). So KaXvirrui and 
KpvTTTU} are of the same origin ; crKeXog and the Latin crus, 
ffKoXoyj^ and crtsx ; celeber and creber. 

£2 
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M 



is the labial letter of the liquid series. The changes 
to which it is liable are chiefly as follows : — 

1. iKf is interchanged with n. Thus m, at the end of 
Latin cases and tenses, is generally represented by an n in 
Greek. Similarly the German dative ihm and accusative 
ikn have been confounded in the English him, which is at 
once dative and accusative. So again the German boden^ 
biesen, besen, faden, are in English, bottom, bosom, besom 
or broom, fathom. And even in the Greek language, not- 
withstanding its aversion to a final n, inscriptions exhibit 
such forms as ro/x ^atriKta, cuSrip fxefj. ^oi/^ac, &c., where 
the nasal is modified so as to accord with the initial letter 
of the following word. 

2. M with b. Thus in Latin, hiemps co-exists with 
hibemtis, tumeo with tieber, glomus with globus, fama with 
fahula. This interchange explains the form of summus, 
the superlative of sub, of sumx> (or summo, as the best MSS. 
often have it) for subimo, and perhaps that of melior, as the 
comparative of benus or beltts, the old form of bonus; whence 
bene,^ bellus, /JcXrepoc, jSfXriaroc, (ievriaroQ^ &c. Again^ 
jipoToc is equivalent to fiporog, and so related to the Latin 
mor-i and the Sanskrit mri. In our own language husband 
is a corruption of house-man, dominus, the correlative of 
housewife, 

3. M with p. Hence the Greek forms ojc^/ua, rsrvfifiaiy 
&c., for oTT/ia, Tfnnrfxai, &c. So the Greek preposition 
^ETa has a form iteha, and the Greek fioKv/iBoc is in Latin 
plumbum, 

4. M with V. This is particularly the case in the 
Welsh language. Hence the name Roman was transferred 
into that tongue with a v (or rather an /, which is pro- 
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nouhced as v) in place of the m ; and the Latin amnis is 
believed to be identical with the Welsh A/on, pronounced 
Avon. The Latin language too has promulgare, appa- 
rently for provulgare. Compare also himmel, heaven ; im- 
mer, ever, 

5. M with w probably. This interchange follows easily 
from the last, and is a natural step towards the next. The 
German mit seems to be identical with our own ncith, and 
their longer preposition wider is to mit or vjith, precisely 
as the Latin contra to con. The difference of meaning is 
only apparent, for the notion of hostility is secondary and be- 
longs to the shorter as well as to the longer forms. Thus in 
Latin we say ptignare tecum, and in English to withstand. 
In Greek too /xia, * one,' and the particle /ncv (which also 
appears to denote ^ one,' and so to correspond to ct^ 
* twOj' probably a corruption of r^vo), seem to have passed 
through a form Fia, Fcv, before they became la ev. 
Compare the old Latin oeno and the English one as it is 
pronounced. 

6. M disappearing. This appears to have been the case 
even at the beginning of words. See what is said above ; 
and compare the Greek fiexf^Q with axptg, yuoxXif w with 
0X^t^<«'9 the Latin mantis with the Teutonic hand, the 
Latin mere-re with the English earn. At the end of 
words at least, the loss of an m is very common, particu- 
larly after o. Thus the Greek and Latin verb often has 
the first person ending in o, where analogy would lead to om ; 
scriho, Tvirrti). Compare in Latin the words sum, inquam, 
besides the other tenses scrihebam, scribam, &c. ; and in 
Greek the middle form rvKro^-aL^ rvimtT-ai, TvwTtT-ai, 
which would seem to have been formed from an old active, 
TWTTO/ji, TVTrreg, rvTrrcr, with the addition of a fixed suffix 
denoting self. In Latin all the adverbs ending in o, signi- 
fying motion to, appear to have lost an m, viz. quo, eo, &c. 
Hence adeo, quoad, occur in conjunction with a preposi- 
tion which elsewhere requires an accusative. AgEun, an m 
has been lost in posted, anted, postilld, &c. ; compare post- 
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quam, aniequam^ &c. Lastly, the use of refert med, or 
Ciceronis, interest med, &c., are probably to be explained 
by the full forms, remfert meam, rem fert^Ciceronis, inter 
rem est meam. Such a use of res accords well with the 
phrases, in rem meam est, e re ttuz est. The common opi- 
nion that a mark over a vowel signifies the addition of an 
m grew out of the &,ct that an omitted m leaves a long 
vowel, so that med strictly marks only the quantity. 

7. M, like the other liquids, but not so frequently, is 
liable to change its position with regard to the vowel of a 
root. Thus in Greek the root rc/i, ctU, may take the form 
Tfiri ; and ^a/Aa-ta has derivatives where the /x is next to 
the ^. 

♦ A recent writer imagines that posted and qtiae owed the length of 
their final vowels to previously existing forms posteac quae. ' To this 
Tiew there is the fiital objection, that is and qui are never demonstra- 
tives, and this affix is only added to demonstratives. 
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N 



is one of the liquid or trembling series of letters. It 
is formed with the tongue at the point where the teeth and 
palate meet, and the sound passes chiefly through the nasal 
passage. 

The letter n is subject to the following changes : — 

1. It is interchangeable with nd. Thus the Latin roots 
men^fini, gen (genus), appear in Saxon English as mind^ 
hind or hound, kind or kin. The converse change is com- 
mon' in the provincial dialect of Somersetshire, where the 
English words wind, hind (behind), ^«c/, round, and, are 
pronounced ujine, hine, vine, roon, an ; while on the con- 
trary, manner is changed to mander, [See D.] 

2. Before/*, n was silent in Latin. Hence the town 
Confluentes, at the junction of the Moselle and Rhine, is 
now called Cohlenz, So the German y^w/* is in English 
five, 

3. N final often becomes a more complete nasal, or 
equivalent to ng. Thus the German infinitive in en ap- 
pears to be the parent not only of the participle in end, 
but of the substantive in ung, with which are connected 
the English participle and substantive of the same form in 
ing. The Somersetshire dialect prefers the n without g, 
as stanin, sparklin, starvin, for standing, sparkling, starv^ 
ing. The Sanscrit alphabet has a particular character for 
this soimd. 

4. Ni or ne before a vowel often forms but one syllable 
with that vowel, the i or e being pronounced like the ini- 
tial y. This sound is represented in Italian and French 
by gn, as Signor, Seigneur ; in Spanish by w, as Seflor ; 
and in Portuguese by nh, as Senhor ; all derived from the 
Latin senior, elder. 
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5. iV is interchangeable with /. Hence the double form 
of luncheon and nunchion ; but see L. 

6. N with nif particularly at the end of words. [See M.] 

7. On and o are frequently interchanged. Hence the 
disappearance of the final n in the Latin nominatives ratio, 
ordoy Loco. The Portuguese also often discard an 7^ so 
placed. On the other hand the Greek neuter nominative 
takes an 7} to which it is not entitled, as ayadov. It is 
probably from a confusion between the two sounds that the 
question has arisen, whether the letter ain of the Hebrew 
alphabet is an o or an n. 

8. iV with th and d. Thus the Latin often has en where 
the Greek has ad or aer, the English ood or oom, the Ger- 
man ut or und, as Greek ^aO (in fxavdavio) and fxev {^eroc), 
Latin mens, English mood or mind, German muth and 
vmth. Secondly, Greek ayaOoc, Latin benics, Eng. good, 
Germ. gut. Also Greek 7ra0 or 7ra in waOyri [see Don- 
negan's Lexicon] more commonly <l>aTvrf and ttqw [com- 
pare too the Latin pasco, pastus, pastor, pabulum"], 
Latin penus, Eng. food and fodder, Germ, futter ; Greek 
yafrrrjp, Latin venter, Eng. womb. Germ, mutter; Greek 
aiadavofjiai, Latin sentire ; Gk. acrd-fia, Lat. ven-ttes ; Greek 
yvaOoc and yet'og, Lat. mentum and gena, Eng. mouth. 
Germ, mund, [See " Good, Better, Best, Well."] 

9. N with s. This change will not be readily admitted 
without consideration, as the sounds appear so different. 
The change however is very parallel to the admitted 
change of / and d ; and indeed as the two latter letters are 
formed at the same part of the mouth, so are n and s. The 
close connection of the two letters will be most forcibly 
demonstrated by examples of suffixes in which the change 
occurs. Thus the English language has a double form of 
the plural suffix in en and es, as in oxen and asses. The 
Greek verb has the same variety ; first, in rvirroiiev and 
TvirrofiEQ ; secondly, in TinrTereQ, which must have been the 
older form of rvwrtre, and the so-called dual rvTrrerov, 
The Latin again has the s for a plural suffix in scribimus, 
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scribitisy but the n in scribunt. Again the Latin comparative 
has fi)r its oldest suffix ios, as in melios, whence both melior 
and melius ; or a better example occurs in ple^ios and pleos, 
whence the latter forms pious and plus. On the other 
hand the Greek suffix is tan, as irXc-iov and nXeov, from the 
same root as the Latin plus, and with the same meaning. 
Again, the old genitive plural suffix in Latin appears to 
have been sum, as servosum, whence servorum. But the 
Sanscrit has generally sam, sometimes nam. The suffix for a 
female in Greek is either na or sa, with perhaps an t pre- 
fixed, as fiacriXiyva, fjuXaiya, Xeacva, or (iaai\i<r<ra, rvrrovaa, 
and in English we have ess, while the Germans have inn. 
Such verbs as <r/3£v-vv/it have aj^tv for the radical part 
which often takes the form <r^eQ, a-frfiea-TOQ ; and the 
same change appears in (r(a(ppoy (Nom. (runpputv), and 
ffuHppotntvri. Also the Greek infinitives end commonly \n nv 
as TVTTTtiv ; but the Aeolic infinitive has lq as yfXatc- Is it 
an accident that we have a negative prefix in the shape of 
ne and se as in nescius and secors ? If the change be ad- 
mitted, we see the cause of the anomaly in the Latin pon-o, 
posu-i, pos-itum. 

10. N before s silent, but lengthening the preceding 
vowel. This fact is well exemplified throughout the gram- 
mar of the Greek language. The Latin had the same pe- 
culiarity. Hence consiel was sometimes written cosol, and 
when abbreviated was always represented by the three first 
of the sounded letters, viz. cos. So censor, infans, viciensj 
vicensumus, are often found in the form cesor, infos, vicies, 
vicesimus. We see too why the Greeks wrote the Latin 
words Krty<rb}p, Kwvoravrcrocj with a long vowel in the first 
syllable. Lastly, while the Germans write gans, wiinschen, 
the English have goose, wish. 

11. iV silent at times before t and th. The English, 
word mutton is derived from the French mouton and the 
Italian montone ; and our word tooth in the older Gothic 
dialects was tunth, thus corresponding as nearly as it ought 

E 3 
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to do with the Greek o^ovt, and Latin dent ; and motUh 
corresponds to the German mund and Latin mentum. 

12. N before v silent. Thus the Latin convention, 
assembly, became covention (as it occurs in one of the 
oldest inscriptions), before it was reduced to contion, the 
assembly of the people, a word which modern editors, in 
spite of all the best MSS. and of etymology, persist in 
writing with a c for the fourth letter. Similarly from con- 
ventu came the French convent ; and though the English 
generally say convent, yet the name Covent Garden is a 
proof that the n was not always pronounced even here. 

As the interchange of the dentals generally is seen to 
pervade the various forms of the demonstrative article in 
the Indo-Gothic languages, it is not surprising to find n 
claiming to play its part. It appears from Bopp's Ver- 
gleichende Grammatik (p. 432) that the Pali language 
writes its ordinary pronoun signifyiBg ' this' with a com- 
mencing n. The same letter occasionally shows itself in 
the demonstrative pronouns of the Sanscrit. Hence Bopp 
puts in a claim for num and nam of the Latin, wv of the 
Greek, now of English, nauh of the Gothic, and noch of 
the German, as being fragments of the demonstrative, just 
as Grimm had already done, where the difficulty was slight, 
for the Gothic 'pauh, Old High German doh or thoh^ Mid. 
German dock, Anglo-Saxon peak, Old Norse ]7o, English 
though. That the forms beginning with n are really all 
of pronominal origin is sufficiently established by their cor- 
responding to other adverbs which are admitted to be so 
derived from pronouns. Thus num corresponds to turn and 
quum, the longer form nunc to tunc. So nam agrees in 
shape with tarn and quam ; and in fact also in meaning, 
for a very common use of it is, after a general observation, 
to introduce a particular instance by way of illustration, as 
' Thus,' ' For example.' See Caesar's Gallic War, iii. 28* 
Lastly, as regards the Gothic n^uh, German noch^ still, it 
must be kept in view that doch originally meant not tamen. 
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but, like its English representative {though), licet, quamvis. 
Grimm, D. G. iii. 177, 280. Hence wocA and doch are cor- 
relatives, and their identity of termination goes &r to esta- 
blish that noch also is formed from some pronoun. 

An initial n is sometimes prefixed to and ^sometimes 
taken from words by error. Thus nadder, a snake, has 
now lost its n through a confusion of the phrase a nadder 
with an adder. On the other hand, the phrase for then 
once, i. e. for this once, in which the article has its old 
accusative form then, is now written for the nonce. Is 
it in this way that we should account for the prefixed n in 
the diminutives Ned, Nol, Nan, Nelly, for Edmund or 
Edward, Oliver, Anne, Ellen, as if the original phrases 
mine Ed, mine Anne, had been confounded with my Ned, 
my Nan, &c. .^ At any rate, mine, thine, an, were severally 
the original forms of my, thy, a, and used even before con- 
sonants ; nay, in Somersetshire they have changed aunt to 
ndnt, uncle to nuncle, awl to nawL Very similar is the 
prevailing error of calling the Greek negative particle 
alpha privative instead of an privative ; the latter of which 
corresponds so accurately with the Latin in and the English 
un, to say nothing] of the Greek avtv, and the German 
ohne. In fact, n at the end of words is often pronounced 
very faintly. 

For the Somersetshire dialect see Mr. Jennings's ' Ob- 
servations.' 
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y in the vowel series, if arranged according to the 
nature of the sound, occupies the position between a and u. 
The changes to which this vowel is liable are numerous. 

1. It is convertible with the adjoining vowel u; hence arises 
the confusion between the Latin second, or o, and the fourth, 
or u declension^to both of which helong^eus, cibtcs, senattis, 
tumultus, omatuSj laurtis^ domtes, &c. The words consul 
and consulere also appear as cosol and cosolere, and they 
have both a common root with solium, a seat. The English 
language, too, has often an o written where u is heard, as 
one, none, once, come, done, toon, some. 

2. With a. Grimm has pointed out this change as 
existing between the Latin and Teutonic tongues, as 
doma-re, longies, odium, &c., compared with zdhm-en, lang, 
hass, &c. Hence too the double form of the name Lon- 
gohardi and Langobardi, So, in Latin, from the root gno 
{gnosco) were formed gnarus and ignarus; and again, from 
these narrare and ignorare, in the latter of which the ori- 
ginal vowel reappears. Again, with clarus is connected 
gloria, as closely as gratia with gratus. It is probable too 
that the masculine bono and the feminine bona were mere 
dialectic varieties which originally had no distinction of 
gender. Thus in the Gothic the converse prevails, the 
forms in o being feminine, those in a masculine. Lastly, 
the English and Scotch have many instances of the inter- 
phange, as one, two, stone, in the one, ane, twa, stane, in 
the other ; but perhaps this change belongs to the next 
head. [See A.] 

3. With the long e, the sound of which must be con- 
sidered as the same with the English a. Hence in Greek, 
huitanap, airarbip, &c., from Tranyp ; and the Latin sol cor 
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correspond with the Greek iiXto^ and Ktip (observe too the 
Grerman herz). The town Nemetum in Gallia is called by 
Greek geographers '^t\uiiaaoq^ and the German jerier \& in 
English yon, [See E.] 

4. With ow. This interchange is virtually the same 
with the first-mentioned. It is not uncommon in French, 
as compared with Latin, as novella, nouvelle ; rota, roue ; 
totus, taut, <&c. 

5. With uo, especially in Italian, as huomo, buono, luogo, 
mwvo, from the Latin homo, bonus,* locus, novus, 

6. With eu, in French, aslieu,feu,jeu,peu, leur, heure, 
dotdeur, queue ; from the Latin locus, focus, jocus, pduci 
(and Italian poco), ilhrum, kora, dolor, cauda or coda. 

7. With au. This exists within the Latin ; as catida 
and coda, cautes and cotes, caudex and codex, Claudius 
and Chdius, plaudo and plodo. So from the Latin aurum, 
audere (whence the frequentative ausare), Aufidtis, audire, 
the Italians have ore, osare, Ofanto ; and the French or, 
oser, ouir. Hence too the French pronunciation of the 
diphthong au. 

8. With oa. Thus, the English words boat, oath, oak, 
must have received their present orthography when both 
the vowels were pronounced, as they still are in some parts 
of England, bo-'at, o-ath, or boo-at, oo^ath. 

9. With ue, as in Spanish bueno, luego, fuego, huesped; 
from the Latin bonus, locus, focus, hospes, 

10. An initial o with hue or hui. Hence from the Latin 
ostium, ostiarius, are derived the French huis, huissier, 
and the English usher* From the Latin os, a bone, ovum, 
an e^, the Spaniards have hiteso, huevo. From the Latin 
octo, ostrea, come the French huict or huit, huistre or 
huitre. From the Latin hodie, which appears to have 
been pronounced as the Italian oggi, was formed the 
French hui, in au-jour-cT-hui, 

11. In the paragraphs numbered 5, 9, and 10, the o 
really takes the sound of the English w, or the Greek 
digamma ; and the same is the case in the Greek language 
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itself, as in ouoc, oivoq, oi^a, Oa£oc (which is the true 
reading in Herodotus, iv. 154) for Fticoc, Fivoc, Fc^a, Fa^og ; 
the first three of which may be compared with the Latin 
victis, vinum, video. Closely allied hereto is the frequent 
interchange in Latin of oe or oi with u. [See U.] 

12. With ea, as between German and English. Thus 
the former language has strom, brot, gross, tod, drohen ; 
the latter stream, bread, great, death, threaten. This same 
change exists in the English by itself, as cleave, clove ; 
weave, wove ; heal, whole ; heat, hot, &c. 

13. With ei, pronounced as the English long i. This 
is exceedingly common in the same languages. Compare 
the German beide, bein, ein, nein, geist, heim,, heiss, hleiden, 
mannheit, meist, theil, heilig, reihe, speiche, zeichen ; with 
jboth, bone, one, none, ghost, home, hot, clothe, manhood, 
most, dole, holy, row, spoke of a wheel, token. This change 
also exists within the English language, as shine and shone ; 
strike and stroke ; drive and drove, 

14. A short d with a short e, [See E.] 

15. For the tendency of the final letter n to disappear 
after o, see N. 
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P 



is the tenuis or thin letter of the labial series. This 
letter is interchangeable with those which belong to the 
same organ, that is the lips, and with some others. Thus 

1. P is convertible with b. The Latin, like the Welsh, 
was fond of the thin letters, in consequence of which there 
are very few words in that language that begin with a 6, 
while those commencing with/> form a numerous class. It 
will often be found that the p in Latin words becomes a b 
in the related languages. Thus apicida^ the diminutive of 
apis^ a bee, is in French aheille ; septem is in German sie- 
ben. The German language often confounds b and /?, 
more particularly when the former is final. Perhaps, too, 
even in Latin, the written b was pronounced as a /> in the 
prepositions ab^ stib^ ob, which correspond to the Greek 
airo, viro, ctti. 

2. P with m, somewhat rare. [See M.] Allied to this 
change is the insertion of a. p between either m and s or 
m and /, as in the Latin sumpsi, sumpttis, for sumsi, 
stimttis, hiemps for hiems, and temptare (which the best 
MSS. nearly always have) for tentare, 

3. P with V. This change is more particularly to be 
observed in the derivation of French from Latin. Thus 
from capilltiSy hair, episcopus, a bishop, decipere, deceive, 
&c., aperire, open, opera, work, lepies, hare, pauper, poor, 
piper, pepper, Aprilis, April, the French have deduced 
their cheveu, eveque, decevoir, &c., ouvrir, ceuvre, lievre, 
pauvre, poivre, AvriL 

4. P with f. Two or three examples are given under F. 
To these may be added pro, for ; pater, father ; piscis, 
fish ; pauci, few ; lupus, wolf So the Greek Trop^v/oa, 
<paiy oXrj, 4>oivi^, have the aspirate, while the Latin, as usual, 
prefers the tenuis in purpura, paenula, Poenus, 
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5. P with pf. The latter form is often preferred by the 
German, where our own tongue has the single letter. Thus 
the English words pounds peachy pepper^ pea-cock^ penny , 
apple, are written by the Germans, pfund^pjirsche^pfeffer, 
pfaUy pfennig, apfel, 

6. P with c, k, or q, [See C] 

7. P with t, as raiiic. in Latin pavo. The Greek inter- 
rogative words begin with a tt, as ttou, ttij, Trorcpoc, &c., 
are related on the one hand to the Ionic forms kov^ ji-iy, 
Korepog, and on the other to the demonstratives that com- 
monly take a r at the beginning. And in fact the latter 
are often used as relatives. 

8. P with JO/. The latter is common in Greek, as in 
TVTTTU), oTTTOfjiat, &c., whlch foHu their other tenses for the 
most part without a r. So too at the beginning of words. 
Thus TTToXiQ and nroXefiog coexist with ttoXic and woXtfios ; 
and it seems possible that it was an unsuccessful attempt 
to pronounce the initial pt in these words, which led to the 
formation of the Latin word populus, a state, and populari, 
to devastate with war. 

9. Ps with sp. This change it will be more convenient 
to consider under the letter S. 

10. Pi before a vowel with ch. Thus sapiam, in Latin, 
becomes sacke in French. The word roche, too, was pro- 
bably formed from a barbarous Latin word rupia ; and 
RtUupium, in the county of Kent, appears upon this prin- 
ciple to have changed its name to i?2cA-borough. 
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xj, is a superfluous letter of the alphabet, having the 
same sound as A, though limited to words where a u follows. 
This letter furnishes evidence that the alphabetical charac- 
ters were originally of syllabic power. Thus the Hebrew 
koph and the Greek koppa appear to have been used only 
in those words where the sound of o follows, as in CoSy 
Corinth, and Syracosii, &c. Indeed the name of the letter 
implies as much. The Greek alphabet probably stopped 
at one period, like the Hebrew, at r, so as to have no u. 
On the other hand, the Etruscan alphabet had a u but no 
0. Hence in Italy, the q, which, by position in the 
alphabet, corresponds to the Greek koppa, was limited to 
words where a u followed. In the same way the kaph of 
the Hebrew and kappa of the Greek were probably at 
first limited to those words where an a follows, as we know 
was the case in Latin ; and as the modern name of the 
letter, Aa, denotes, for it would otherwise have been called 
he or ek. This iiew becomes more complete if it be called 
to mind that the name of \ connects it with the vowel t ; 
and that the 17 or H of the Greek alphabet was originally 
a guttural aspirate, sounded perhaps as x*?? and thus was 
adopted to denote either a guttural consonant or a long e. 
Although q is generally followed by a second vowel after 
its w, the older practice of the Romans did not so limit its 
use. Thus, Pequnia, Pequdes, qum, equs, are met with. 
For the various changes to which the letter is liable see 
C and K. 
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R 



^ 



is one of the vibrating letters called liquids. It is 
formed at the back of the palate, and is on this account 
more nearly related to the liquid I than to n or m. It is 
convertible 

1, with /. Thus puera, tener^ umbra, castrum, form as 
their diminutives, not puerula, tenerulies, umberula, cas- 
terulum, but puella, teneUiis, umbella, castellum, so per, 
inter, super and pro prefixed to words beginning with an / 
readily assimilate their liquid, as in pellicere, pellucidus, 
intellegere, supellex, polUcere, So again we find velle when 
we might have expected velere. Similarly cdpEto has an 
aorist elXov, and epxcfiai an aorist iy\v0ov or rjXdov. Again 
the same Greek town has its name appearing in the various 
forms of KaXx>7^<i>v, XaXicjy^wv, Kapxq^wv^ so that it was 
probably in origin a Phoenician settlement like its name- 
sake Kapxn^tav or Carthago. Some of the South Sea 
islanders it is said are wholly unable to appreciate any 
difference between r and /. 

2, with n. As the Greek ^laKovog and Latin decanus, 
beside the French diacre; the Latin orddn (whence N. 
ordo, G. ordinis), pampinus, beside the French ordre, 
English order, and French pampre. Patina^ and patera 
are as nearly identical in meaning as in form. So the 
Latin homon (N. homo), femina, nomen, become in Spanish 
hombre, hembra, nombre. The Greek avep is by Grimm 
deemed the equivalent of the Latin homon. This is pro- 
bably true, and at any rate the sufifix makes no difificulty. 
In Icelandic the comparative is commonly formed by a 

• sufifix ri, but if an n terminate the positive of the adjective 
the sufifix forthwith becomes ni, as vaenn, beautiful, vaenni, 
more beautiful. This interchange between r and n is 
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effected sometimes through / as an intennediate sound, 
sometimes through s. The latter seems the case in the 
comparison of the Latin infinitive in ere with the Greek in 
CIV, seeing that the Latin has a sibilant in esse, and the 
Greek the same consonant in the Aeolic yeXcuc* Other 
examples of a triple s^t with n, r and s is seen in the plural 
suffixes of the English language es, er, en ; and in suffixes 
of the genitives plural rum in Latin, sdm in Sanscrit, nam 
in Zend. 

3, JR final with m. Hence the double forms of the 
Latin verbs cer and cem, separate ; ster and stem, strew ; 
sper and spem, kick, despise. Again star (and the Latin 
must once have had stera in order to form from it the 
diminutive Stella, as from puera comes puella) is in Ger- 
man stem. Spur in English is spom in German, and of 
the same origin perhaps is the name of the Spurn Head, 
at the mouth of the Humber, as well as the Latin spem-ere. 
The Latin hur (seen in cam-bur-o) is the same word as the 
English bum ; and even the Latin curr-ere, to run, has in 
Gothic the form um-an, just as the south-western dialect 
of England has him, and the ordinary English, by a slip- 
ping of the r, ruijL, In the same south-western dialect 
befome,. avaum, om, nom, oum, are the forms em- 
ployed for before, afore, or or either (Germ, oder), nor 
or neither, our, 

4, with s. This change occurs to such a degree in the 
Latin language that one is almost at liberty to affirm that 
at an early period the letter r was unknown to the lan- 
guage, for every r in the Latin dialect seems to have 
been preceded by an s, Eram, gero, uro, haurio, maereo, 
careo, stand in connection respectively with esse, gessi, 
ussi, hausi, maestus, castas, Infestu^ is probably only a 
participle of infero, so that infesta hosta would be some- 
thing more intelligible than a hostile spear, viz. a presented 
spear. So again the genitives maris, moris, muris, aeris, 
operis, have for their nominatives mas, mos, mus, aes, opus. 
While the nouns rumor, arbor, grandior, form diminutives 
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rumusculuSj arhtiscula^ grandiusculus. The perfect tense 
3rd person amaverunt must once -have been amavesunt^ 
being formed by the addition of the auxiliary verb esse^ like 
the passive amati sunt In this way too amaveso^ ama- 
vesim preceded amavero, amaverim^ or we should never 
have got the contracted forms amctsso^ amassim ; auscul- 
tare implies a diminutive ausicula and a simple ausis rather 
than awnctda and auris. The word ara, altar, we know 
was originally asa^ and the proper names Furms and Pa- 
pirius were at first Fusitis and Papisius, Hence too there 
is no wonder that the Valerii should have considered 
Volesus to be the heroic founder of their house. It may 
be remarked too that in these changes, if the s is preceded 
by a short t, the supplanting r forthwith assumes a short e. 
Thus pulvis and cucumis (in which the s is part of the 
word, not merely a nominative suffix as in navis), when they 
take a second syllable is to represent the genitive case, 
change the first is into er, as pulveris, ctunimeris. So the 
genitive singular ntccis in taking to it the suffix um of 
plurality, becomes in the old language ntwerum ; and 
precisely in the same way the active second person scribis 
when the reflexive suffix (see article on Conjugation) is 
added, becomes scriber-is. In our own language we have 
are in the same tense with w, were with was, and it is 
altogether an error to consider the r in these forms as the 
symbol of plurality. Oflen the English has an r where the 
German has s, as Germ, eisen, iron ; Germ, hose, hare ; 
Germ, besen, broom or besom. The Laconic dialect of the 
Greek language preferred the r, whence rap a/coap for rac 
<iKoaQ^ (Tiop for deoQ, Trocp, like the Latin pieer, for Traic* 

5. It is apt to place itself at one time before, at another 
after a vowel. Thus in Greek KpoKoheiKog or jcop/co^eiXoc, 
ifparoc or Kaprog, So the English words red, run, are 
changed in the Dorsetshire dialect to hird, him. Again, 
brid is an old orthography of bird, and the town JSridling- 
ton is pronounced Burlington, 

6. The letter r, in the neighbourhood of several conso- 
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nants, is apt to disappear from words. Thus the Ger- 
man sprech-en is in English speak, our word world is in 
German welt. 

7. In one language a word is found with an initial r, 
when in other allied languages there occur at the beginning 
two consonants, as br, fr, wr. Thus in Greek we have 
pohovy priyvvfiiy pei^Wj connected with which are the forms 
tpolov^frango, Latin, and break j English; and, thirdly, 
the English words lareak, work, wrought, 

8. The letter r is at times confounded with w. Thus it 
is not a very rare variety of articulation that rubbish is pro- 
nounced wubbish. 

9. More particularly when a word ends in a w, or even 
a vowel, it is not uncommon to pronounce an r, especially 
if the next word b^ns with a vowel. The London vul- 
garism, winder, piller, for window, pillow, is an example, 
nor need the philologist be ashamed to treat of such cases, 
which are as worthy of consideration as any dialect of the 
Greek tongue. 
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S 



is the chief sibilant of the English alphabet, and is 
employed to represent two di£Perent sounds, as in this and 
these. The word sugar would seem to justify the addition 
of a third sound, sh ; but in this word the vowel u, so 
often pronounced yu, has modified the pronunciation of 
the preceding consonant. Syugar would easily glide into 
shttgar. In the Hebrew alphabet, whence those of Europe 
are derived, a common symbol is employed, with and with- 
out an affixed dot, to denote s and sh. The symbol re- 
ferred to has for its name a word which also signifies tooth or 
teeth ; and if we call to mind that the so-called Phoenician 
and Samaritan alphabets give older forms of the Hebrew 
letters than those now used, it will be easily believed that 
the symbol in its original shape was the representation of two 
or three teeth ; an origin which would agree with the fact 
that the sibilants are all formed by means of the upper 
teeth, and the sound sh by the upper and lower brought 
together. This explanation is confirmed by the considera- 
tion that in emitting the last-named sound the teeth are 
not only the sole organs employed, but more than usually 
exposed to view by' the retraction of the lips. But for the 
strong evidence thus furnished by the Hebrew alphabet, 
the form and power of the letter might have been readily 
derived from an imitation of a hissing snake. 

The letter s is subject to the following interchanges, 
many of which have been previously noted. 

1. SyfiiYid, [SeeD.] 

2. S with th and sth^ as in the Laconian dialect of the 
Greek language in which 0eoc, Tifiodeog, Adrjvaia, take the 
forms (nop, Ti/iotrsop, Arravaia, Hence too TvirTOfjLe<rOa, 
&c. readily glided into rvwrofieda, &c. The English Ian- 
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guage formerly wrote hvethj hateth, but now prefers laves, 
hates. 

3. S with t Thus again the Attic forms <l>ri(ri, ewivov, 
UotTsi^wy^ <ruj were by the Dorians written ^arc, eveTov 
(regularly enough from the present irnr{e)T<»f), Uo^cc^av, tv. 
In like manner the Grerman words cUts, was, es, tvasser, 
hassen, essen, appear in English as that, what, it, water, 
hate, eat. 

4. S with z. Thus the Greek island ZaKwQoQ was the 
mother city of Saguntum in Spain, and no doubt gave its 
name to it. In &ct the MSS. of Livy (xxi. 7), with one 
exception scarcely worth mentioning, appear to have all 
got Oriundi a Sagunto insula dicuntur, not Zacyntho. 
But the most abundant evidence of the interchange is to 
be found in the Somersetshire dialect of our own tongue. 

6. S with sh. Witness the Berlin pronunciation of all 
Grerman words beginning with st. Moreover, the English 
words sleep, slay, smear, snow, have for their German 
equivalents schlaf, schlag-en, schmier-en, schnee. 

6. S with c, g, and A. [See those letters.] 

7. Ksvfiihg. [See X.] 

8. ^'withw. [SeeN.] 

9. AS'withr. [See R.] 

10. S often appears before an initial consonant, where 
it is doubtful whether the older form be that with or that 
without the sibilant. Thus the Greek orreya), aifievlovri, 
at^Ti^j correspond to the Latin tego, funda, vespa. So 
ffKeXoc and ^jcoXoi// would be found upon close examination 
to be the equivalents of the Latin crtis and crux. Again 
the Greek possesses within itself the double forms CfiiKpoc 
and fiiKpoQ, crrpe^ta and rpcTroi. The English language con- 
tains numerous examples of the same variation, as in melt 
and smelt, tumble and stumble, pike and spike. The Ger- 
man as well as our own tongue not unfrequently prefixes 
an s when the Greek and often the Latin are without that 
letter. Thus the Greek icXei-a) (root kKiiq or kKuI), the 
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Latin claud-o or clud-o, and clavisy the German schliess-en, 
and the English shut are all of one kin. Compare too the 
various forms of the words signifying snow. 

11. The sound sw at the beginning of words is often 
degraded by the loss of the sibilant or w, or both. Thus 
to the Latin stiavis and suadeo correspond the Greek &hvc, 
&c., the German sussy and the English sweet. Those who 
doubt the connection here assumed between stiavis and 
suadeo, i^^y? ^ regards form, compare clavis and claudo, 
or viginti with what must have been its older form, dui- 
gintly while the connection in meaning will be readily 
established by the common comparison of advice with me- 
dicine, unpalatable but salutary, as in Lucretius (i. 935), 
Sed veluti pueris ahsinthia, &c. Again sop-or and somnus 
{sop-ntis) of the Latin correspond to the Greek Itt-voq, to 
the Gothic verb insuepp-an, the German schlaf, and the 
English sleep ; socer and socrus in Latin, to the Greek 
EKvpoQ and cfcvpa, and the German schwieger as prefixed to 
sohn, vater, &c. ; the Latin sud-or, to the Greek c^-oc, 
i^p(M)Q, &c., to the German schweiss and English sweat; 
the Latin sui, sibi, se, to the Greek ov, ol, k, although the 
Greek has also allied words beginning with er^. The 
Latin soror, German schwester, English sister, have lost 
their correlative in Greek. Lastly this interchange will 
perhaps account for the feet that the river Oder has two 
ancient names, Suevus and Viadrus, which have been the 
cause of much confusion in the geography of ancient Ger- 
many. Indeed the mouth of the river is still called Swine* 
mimde, 

\2. Sphs interchangeable with ps, sk with ks, and sd 
with ds. For the last we need only refer to the Doric use 
of <tI for f . Instances of the second interchange occur 
occasionally in Greek and Latin. Ftfoc, the misletoe, is 
written in Latin viscus ; ktxotoq, ludicrously put down as 
a primitive in some lexicons, is of course only the superla- 
tive of the preposition tl, for c^aroc* The Latin misceo 
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has for its participle mixttu as well as mistus ( = miscttis). 
The tendency to this interchange accounts too for the 
form sescentiy for sexcenti is never found in the best MSS. 
of the best authors. But the Anglo-Saxon and English 
afford the most numerous instances of this metathesis. 
Thus the former language has the double forms vdps or 
vaspj a wasp ; dpse or dspe, tremulous (whence the name 
of the aspen tree); hdpse or hdspe, a lock (Grimm, 
Deutsche Grammatik, p. 251) ; alsoyro^c or frox, a frog; 
fisccLS or Jixas^ a fish ; tusc or tux^ a tusk ; asce or axe^ 
cinder; ascjan or aajan, to ask (ibid., p. 256). Hence 
it will be seen that it is a mere accident if in our own 
tongue axe and taaps have been rejected as vulgarisms in 
fiivour of ask and wasp. The provinces still prefer the ks 
and ps. Thus a Kentish countr3rman talks of a whips 
rather than whisp of hay. May we not in this way esta- 
blish the identity in name of several of our rivers, as Axe, 
Exe, Esk, and Usk f 

13. aS^ is often lost. Inattention to this fact is the cause 
of much confusion in the grammars of the Greek lan- 
guage. Thus the neuter noims in og must once have had 
a corresponding tr in the genitive, yeves, yeyetroQ, &c., 
a^rwards ytvog, yeveog* Hence the retention of the c in 
the vocatives of proper names formed from neuter nouns 
of this class, as Aioycvcc? ^^rffioffdeveg, ^wKpareg, (See 
Journal of Education, vol. iv., p. 333.) Above all, the 
neglect of this letter in what appears to us to be the ori- 
ginal forms of certain present tenses leads to apparent 
anomalies in the derived forms. Thus from K\ei{a)u> we 
should have without any irregularity KeKXeicrfieyoQ ; from 
yev((r)o/iai without difficulty ytvo'TiKog, as well as the Latin 
guS'tus, gus'ta-re ; from ^£(0')a>, decrfjiog, in which the sibi- 
lant corresponds, as it so often does, to the guttural in 
Uga-re, dica-re, and in the English tight from tie. The 
Latin language in such cases changes the sibilant into an 
r; but even this language is not at all unwilling to discard 
an Sy particularly at the end of words, as in the double 

F 
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forms mcLgis and mage^ videris and vidercy ipsus and ipse, 
puer for pieerus. Nay, even the neuters of adjectives seem 
to have lost the final s of the nominative in this way. At 
any rate potis is used for a neuter nominative as well as 
pote. The third person of the Latin perfect may possibly 
owe its occasional long quantity (perrupU, Hor. ; subiUy 
Hor. ; rediUy Ovid, &c.) to an older orthography ending 
in ist ; for as the other perfects of the indicative as well as 
those of the subjunctive and infinitive of the active verb, 
to say nothing of all the passive perfects, are evidently 
formed by the addition of the tenses of the verb esse, so 
perrupistis and perruperunt contain in the two last syl- 
lables the almost unaltered forms of estis and esuTU, and 
seem to justify the idea that perrupit is a corruption of 
perrupist, i.e. perrupesL As to form, we might compare 
this corruption with what we know has occurred in the 
French subjunctive ^vi^Gt, fusse, ftisses, ftUy that \Syfust, 
The French language abounds in examples of the loss of 
the sibilant. Thus from the Latin asintis, magistery nos- 
ier, qtiadragesima, are derived, first, asne, maistre, nostre, 
caresme, and then, according to the modem orthogKiphy, 
dne, maitre, notre, careme, to say nothing of the silent s in 
such words as mais, vous, isle, est, &c. 
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T 



is the thin letter of the dental or palato-dental series. 
The chief changes to which the letter is liable are as fol- 
lows : — 

1. Tia interchangeable with c, as Lat. nuc (ntex), Eng. 
nut, [See C, § 6.] The resemblance of these letters in 
Latin manuscripts is so close, that it is often difficult to 
distinguish them. Hence there is much uncertainty in 
the orthography of many words in that language. Yet 
there is no doubt that contio, an abbreviation of conventio 
[See N], and nurUius or nountios, of novi-ven-tius (com- 
pare nov'i-titt8\ should be preferred to the forms concio^ 
nuncitts, which are commonly found in English editions of 
Latin authors. 

2. T interchangeable with d. [See D.] 

3. T interchangeable with th, whether as pronounced in 
thin or in the. Thus the Latin t corresponds for the most 
part to th in English, as tu, tresy tenuis, tundo, turn, trucb, 
torqueo, pater, mater, of the former language, severally 
correspond to thou, three, thin, thump, then, thrust, throw, 
father, mother, of the latter. As regards the pair of 
words, torqueo, throw, it is worth observing that they both 
have a double meaning, hurl and ttuist, as we say in Eng- 
lish to throw silk, and in Latin on the other hand torquere 
hastam. Even the termination of the third person in the 
Latin and old English verbs presents the same analogy, as 
amxit, loveth, 

4. T, or pt, interchangeable with p, [See P, § 7. 8.] 

5. T interchangeable with s, [See S.] 

6. T interchangeable with st. This interchange might 
be inferred from the one preceding. Examples exist in 

F 2 
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art, wilt, shaUy compared with the usual termination of 
the English second person. 

7. T interchangeable with /. Thus the Latin words 
lingtia (also dingtia), lacr-uma, (also dacr-uma), lacerare, 
ligare (also dicare), severally appear in English as tongtee, 
tear (subst.), tear (verb), tie. Hence krepoQ is allied to 
the Latin alter, and mitis of the Latin to mild in English. 
Compare also the Latin aH-qtwd, &c. with the Grerman 
et'Was, &c. [See L.] 

8. T interchangeable with nd. This change is per- 
haps not common. Examples are, Lat. et. Germ, und, 
Eng. and; Lat. sed or set, Germ, sond-em, Eng. sund-er, 
8und-ry, &c. ; Greek crepocj German ander, Lat. fund-ies, 
Eng. bott-om, 

9. T disappears from the beginning of words before l. 
[See L.] 

10. T in the middle of words, when flanked by vowels, 
often disappears. Thus the Latin words pater, satis, vita, 
amattes, amaia^ reappear in French as ph-e, sez (in the com- 
pound as-sez, from ad-satis), vie, aimS, aimSe, Similarly, 
from the map of Gallia, viewed in connection with the 
map of France, may be derived the examples, — Autura, 
JEure ; Caturiges, Charges; Cataktuni, Chalons (sur 
Mame). 

11. Tat the end of words is frequently dropped. Of 
the omission of a final t in pronunciation, the French lan- 
guage has numerous examples, as in et, fait, est, &c. It 
is very probable that a final t has in this way disappeared 
from the third person singular of many tenses in the 
French verb, as il aime, il aimera, quHl finisse, &c. In 
the interrogative form aime-t-il, the interposed t really be- 
longs to the verb, and owes its preservation in this form to 
the ^t that a vowel follows. It is an error to attribute 
the insertion of the letter to the necessity of avoiding 
.an hiatus. Even the Greek language drops this t in 
the suffix of the third person, as in -nmrti, cni^rrc, for 
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Twrreriy Ennmri. Compare the middle forms nwrrcrac, 

€TVirT€TO. 

12. Tt before a vowel is often changed to a sibilant 

represented by «, sh, ch, &c. Thus from the L&tia faction 

(Juctio) are derived the French fa^on and the English 

fashion. So avaritia, malitia, vitium, became in French 

and English avarice^ malice, vice. 



f 
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u 



is at one extremity of the series of vowel sounds, 
lying next to the vowel o. In the Hebrew alphabet it does 
not appear, and was probably originally wanting in that of 
the Greek tongue. 

1. The close connection between this vowel and the 
vowel might be inferred from their relative position in 
the vocal gamut, and has been already the subject of 
remark. 

2. w is interchangeable with the diphthongs oe or oi in 
Latin. Thus cura, utor, unus^ munio, murtis, often appear 
in the older dialects of that language as coira or coera, 
oitor or oetor, oenus (observe the w sound at the beginning 
of the English word one), moinio or moenio, moertis. Hence 
the verb uro is probably connected with oestrum, and also 
with aesttcs, aestcLS, as well as Vesta, Vesevus. In the 
same way foetus, foecund/us, are formed from the old verb 
fuo, by the addition of the common suffixes tus and cun- 
dus, which are so often attached to verbs. Again the 
variation in the forms of Poeni and Punictcs is an example 
of the same principle. It may be added, that all the words 
munus, munire, communis, immunis, munia, murus, are 
connected both in form and meaning with the Greek words, 
such as fxoipa, denoting division. 

' 3. U with au, as in the Latin forms claudo and cludo, 
and the Latin mus compared with the German maus, a 
mouse. 

4. A short u with a. Thus those who represent the 
Arabic article in English characters are divided between 
al and ul. 

5. A short u with ^. Thus the Greek tongue, or rather 
pen, prefers the syllable el where the Latin writes ul, par- 
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ticularly in the penult syllable : as ^ikeXos, Siculus. [See 
E.] The Germans again prefer el. Hence the Latin 
tabtda, Jhbtda, appear ^in German as t<zfel, faJbel. The 
vowel u is also preferred by the Romans before », if a rf or 
t follow. Hence rediens has a genitive redeuntis, and 
faciundtcs is as common asfaciendus, 

6. A short u with t. [See I., § 2.] 

7. For the interchange of du with b and r, see B, D. 

8. For the interchange of / with u, see L. 

9. Ou not imfrequently results from on, particularly in 
the Greek language, as o^ovg for o^oyg ; rvwrovai for tvtt' 
rovTi ; and the accusative plural of the second declension, 
oLKovq, is a corruption of oikovq, being formed from the sin- 
gular oiKov by the addition of the affix for plurality. Mr. 
Payne Knight appears to be wrong in inserting a digamma 
in this forni. 

10. For the loss of an initial c before w, see C. In con- 
firmation of what is there stated, it may be observed that 
tUer appears in an inscription which is determined by its 
contents to belong to the Augustan sera, in the form cuter, 
at least neuter is written necuter. The copyists, scan- 
dalized at such a form, altered it into nee vero, to the 
utter annihilation of the sense, until Marini again restored 
the true reading of the stone. 

1 1 . The insertion by the English of a y sound before u is 
not limited to an initial u, as in union, university; but 
occurs in the middle of words. Thus, in Norfolk * true ' 
is sometimes pronoimced * tryoo,' It is probably in this 
way that the English have adopted the orthography ew 
in so many words, as new, few, 

12. For the intimate connection of u with V and W, see 
those letters. 
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V, 



J as pronounced by the English, is the pressed or 
medial labial aspirate, bearing the same relation to /that h 
does to p. Its form is only a variety of the character by 
which the vowel U is denoted, the latter being in its origin 
the cursive character employed with soft materials, while 
V is better adapted for writing on stone. The Roman 
letter U was probably pronounced as a t£7, a supposition 
which would explain the fact that in the alphabet of that 
language one character is employed for both u and v. 
The converse of this appears in the Grerman alphabet, 
where w has nearly the power of t?, while the latter 
symbol is used to designate the sound of the English/ as 
is the case also in Welsh. 

V is interchangeable with h and m. [See B and M.] 
It is also interchangeable with / and hence the confusion 
between the characters, as just observed. The changes 
with w, gUy du, will be considered under the letter W. 
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W 



is a letter which performs the double office of a 
consonant and a vowel, the natural order of the vowels 
being i, e^ a, o, u. The sounds of t, that is ee, and u, 
that is oOy are the most remote, and the attempt to pass 
with rapidity from either of these to the others, more 
particularly to the other extreme, gives an initial breath- 
ing which has the character of a consonant, viz. in the 
one case ee^oOj or you ; in the other oo-ee^ or we. Hence 
it is that the letters y and w appear as the representatives, 
sometimes of a consonant, sometimes of a vowel. The 
English character w is formed by the repetition of a v, 
which itself is only a variety of the symbol u. The 
Anglo-Saxon alphabet employs the symbol p. In Latin 
the V or u consonans had probably the power of a V, a 
supposition which at once accounts for the use of a 
conmion character for the vowel and consonant. The 
Greek and Hebrew alphabets had also a single symbol 
for this consonant, which occupied the sixth place, and 
is called digamma in the former, vau or wqf in the 
latter. But in the Greek alphabet the letter went out 
of use, and is therefore commonly omitted in our 
Grammars of that language, although the gap at this 
point in the alphabetical designation of numbers still 
bears evidence to the original position of the letter. 
Most of the modem languages of Eui^ope are deficient 
in a symbol for this letter. The French employ what 
is a sufficient though a clumsy equivalent, the diph* 
thong ou prefixed to a vowel, as in the common particle 
oui ; the Spaniards prefer hu, as in hieevo, hueso. In 
this way the map of the New World often gives testi- 
mony as to the race of Europeans who originally settled 

p3 
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in the country. Thus the Indian tribe which has fur- 
nished a name to the territory belonging to the United 
States now called Wisconsin, in the old maps is written 
Ouisconsin, that country having been first visited by the 
French. So again in Mexico, the town Chihuahua (pro- 
nounced Chiwdwa) tells us that its name was first written 
by Spaniards ; and the same may be said in the map of 
Peru of the river Huallaga ; and the numerous towns 
commencing with the same syllable, as Huancavelica, 
Huancayo, Huanuco, Huancabamba, <&c. At other times 
the Spaniards have employed the letters gu, as may be 
seen in the different rivers of Spain Proper, which have 
prefixed the Arabic word gtrnd^ denoting water; and 
this mode too of representing a «^ is to be traced in 
Spanish America in Guamanga, Guanca, Guancarama^ 
Guatemala, &c. The ancient Greeks again often pre- 
fixed a simple o to represent a t^, as in oi^a, &c. We 
have hitherto spoken of the consonantal power of the 
letter ; its use as a vowel, so £u* as our own language 
is concerned, is confined to the end of syllables ; and 
there is always another vowel prefixed to it, as in newy 
law, show, but in the Welsh language it is employed by 
itself, and in the middle of syllables with the power of a 
vowel. The map of Wales will furnish abundant ex- 
amples, as Pwlheli, Cwmtydr, Bettws, Llwchwr, often 
written Loughor, &c. 

Many nations have a difficulty in pronouncing the con- 
sonantal w. This is more particularly the case in some 
parts of Germany, where the people are unable to appre- 
ciate the difference between a w and a t?, almost always 
substituting the latter sound, or what nearly approaches to 
it. Hence it is important for the philologist to distrust 
the evidence and criticism of a German scholar when 
these sounds are in question ; and this caution may be 
more particularly given in reference to German writings 
upon the Sanscrit language. London too is remarkable 
for the confusion of the sounds, though this confusion does 
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not seem to arise from any inability to pronounce either a 
w OT 2LV, each being substituted for the other with a most 
amusing perversity. 

The other interchanges of this letter have been already 
given under the preceding letters. [See C, § 4 and 7 ; 
G, § 6; H,§ 7; M, § 5; O, § 11; R,§ 8; S, § 11; 
and F.] 
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to an Englishman is the representative of what might 
as well be denoted by the two consonants ks. But in the 
Greek alphabet it was merely a guttural aspirate, equi- 
valent probably to the German ch. The cause of this 
change in the power of the symbol appears to admit of 
the following explanation :— Before the employment by 
the Greeks of their character X or f , it was their com- 
mon custom to represent this sound by X]E), as may be 
seen in Boeckh's inscriptions, rather than by K2, of 
which there exist, however, a few examples, as in the so- 
called Nanian inscription. [See page 31, col. 14.] Now the 
Edmans copied this Greek practice, and we consequently 
find in Latin inscriptions such forms as maxsymvs, 
PROXSVMVS, &c. (See the Index of Marini's Fratelli 
ArvalL) So again coins give us the proper name axsivs, 
where the later orthography would have been axivs; 
and even existing manuscripts still bear traces of this 
orthography. Thus the Medicean MS. of Virgil has 
EXSESA {Aen,, viii. 418), exsvit {Aen., viii. 567). But 
the Eomans, being generally averse to the aspirated 
letters (A itself, though written, seems not to have been 
pronounced by them), had little or no occasion for the 
character x except in this combination with an s. The 
very sight therefore of an x, even before the eye came 
to the s, raised in the mind the idea of a sibilant, and 
thus rendered the sibilant itself a superfluous letter; 
which, because it was superfluous, would before long be 
omitted, and thus the single letter x would perform 
the office of the two consonants xs. It may be objected 
to this view, that in one of the oldest inscriptions, the 
Bacanalian (See the plate in the seventh volume of 
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Drakenborch's Livy), we have the form exdeicebent, 
where the letter in question already has the power of our 
modem x. This perhaps is an erroneous idea. It would 
probably be more correct to look upon the character in 
this word as the simple guttural, thus : echdeicerent, 
from which the later form edicerent would easily flow. 
A sibilant in this word would have given the same 
offence to a Roman, as el^i^ovai would have done to a 
Greek ear. It should be recollected too that the old 
Latin preposition had the form ec^ as seen in ecfariy 
ecferre, &c. (for thus did Cicero write these words), and 
that a sibilant was added only before the sounds p, A, t^ or 
before a vowel. An argument against the view we have 
taken in reference to the change of power in the symbol 
might be founded upon the fact that the Spaniards em- 
ploy the very same symbol as a guttural. Thus in 
the geographical names Xeres, Xalapa, Mexico, the X 
has little or nothing of a sibilant character. 

The letter X was the last in the Roman alphabet, 
neither Y nor Z belonging to it, although the majority 
of Latin granunars include them. On reflection however 
it will be admitted that the words in which those two 
letters occur are not really part of the Latin language, 
but borrowed from the Greek, as zephyrus^ zona ; or from 
some Eastern source, as gcusa* Such forms as lachryma^ 
hyems^ sylva, are simply errors of modern editors. The 
Romans themselves wrote lacruma or lacrima, hiems, or 
rather hiemps, and silva. But the fact that x was the 
final letter of the Roman alphabet is established by an 
anecdote in the life of Augustus by Suetonius. 

The interchanges of x with other letters are as follows : — 

1. X with c, as in the double form, already mentioned, 
of the Latin or Greek preposition ex or ec, 

2. X with sc or sk. [See S.] 

3. X with ^, as in the Latin aiigeo compared with the 
Grreek av^avuf^ and perhaps the English wax, grow ; and 
juiy-vv/it compared with mix, English, and mix-tus, Latin. 
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4. X with ps, as the Latin exilis compared with the 
Greek \//i\oc. In the same way we find an illiterate 
Roman officer writing iod for ipsi^ and thus too proximus 
is the superlative of prope. This change is in fiict only 
another instance of the interchange of p and c, so com- 
mon between Greek and Latin. [See C] 

5. X perhaps with A. Thus ^evoq is probably in the 
first syllable the equivalent of the Latin hostis and Iwspes. 
[See 0-and N.] So again hasta is probably connected 
with the Greek {cotoc. 

6. X with z. Thus in Spanish a 2? is found where the 
Latin has an x. For example, the Latin words cntx, pax, 
have become in Spanish cruz, paz, whence the names of 
the American towns Vera Cruz and La Paz. 
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has found its way into the alphabets of Western 
Europe through the later Latin alphabet from the Greek. 
The oldest form of the Greek character appears to have 
had no vertical stroke, but to have been precisely the same 
as the English or Roman V, so that the small character v 
differed from the other form only in the usual substitution 
of a curve for an angle. We have said that the letter Y 
belonged only to the later Homan alphabet. This fact has 
been already remarked upon under X ; and an argument 
in confirmation of what is there asserted may be drawn 
from the consideration that the Romans already possessed 
in their V the representative of the Greek letter. How 
then, it may be asked, was it that they subsequently adopted 
this letter ? The answer would probably be this — that the 
Greek character had changed its power from the original 
sound of 00, such as is still represented by the Italian u, 
to a sound probably like that of the French u, or even to 
a weak i. If we traced the Greek letter Y or V still 
farther back, we should perhaps arrive at the opinion that 
it grew itself out of a carelessly written O. The Hebrew 
character which corresponds to O, viz. ^, already exhibits 
the opening above, just as the Hebrew ^ does, compared 
with the Greek 9. So too the English often write a capital 
without joining the circle at the top. To these consi- 
derations may be added the fact that the Hebrew alphabet, 
which ended with a T, contains no other equivalent for the 
Greek Y : and again the Etruscans had but one character 
V, without any O. That the introduction of the character 
Y into Latin words has been carried beyond the proper 
limit has been already remarked [X] ; and we would add 
to what has been there said, that in the well-known 
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Medicean MS. of Yirgil there is something suspicious in 
the fiujt that this letter always overtops the other letters in 
such a manner that the vertical shaft is of the same height ' 
with them ; and thus it is possible that the horns, if we 
may so call them, were attached by a subsequent hand, the 
manuscript until then having merely an I. (See Foggini's 
reprint of that MS., and the second line of the copperplate 
&csimile of the same (amadryades) in Burmann's Virgil, 
vol. i., facing p. xxxvi. of the preface.) 

In the English language there is a great tendency to use 
this letter at the end of words. This has probably arisen 
from our habit of giving a tail to the last unit of the Roman 
numerals, preferring ij, iij, tj, vij, &c. ; so that to please 
the eye and give a sort of finish to a word, say, boy, they, 
were preferred to sai, hoi, thei. Before we leave the form 
of the letter, it may be observed that in y, y*, for the, that, 
the y has been by an easy error substituted for the Anglo- 
Saxon b, which had the power of th. 

The sound of y, so ^miliar to the English at the begin- 
ning of words, as in yes, young, yoke, was represented in 
Latin by a mere i, which, however, when so used, received 
from the grammarians the distinctive name of i consonans. 
Our modern editors have for the most part substituted for 
it a j. Thus, iugum, or rather ivgvm, which is now written 
jtigum, commenced with a sound which is commonly held 
to have been the same with our initial y in yoke. The in- 
sertion of the sound of a y before vowels is very charac- 
teristic of the Russian language, the alphabet of which has 
no less than four characters which denote such a sound. 
The English too have a habit of expressing the sound, 
though they do not write the letter, whenever a long u 
begins a word, as union, unity, useful; so that those who 
write a/i usefiil contrivance insert a letter at the end of the 
first word which no one would pronounce. In Anglo- 
Saxon the sound of a y was commonly represented by an 
e before a or o, and by an i before e or u, in which cases 
the allied languages of Iceland, Denmark, and Sweden for 
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the most part employ a j. Thus the Anglo-Saxon writes 
eorly Eotcdandy eowy Eadward, eahta^ bedd-an, for early 
JtUland^ youy Edwardy eighty to hid. On the other hand, 
ietty iugothy represent yety youth, (Rask's Granmiar.) In se- 
veral of these words the initial y no longer appears in 
modern English. But it would be unsafe to infer that 
the change always takes place in that direction, for one 
who observes children in their early attempts to 
speak, will find that many are apt to prefix either a 
w or a ^ to all words beginning with a vowel. Thus 
we have heard a child pronounce Unchy Agnesy apple 
— Yungy Yangy wap ; so that the prefixing a y where 
there was none, is just as possible as to drop a previously 
existing y. The sound of y again is heard where the French 
write // or gUy as in vaiUanty agneau ; in the Spanish U or 
^, as in Mallorcay Corufla ; in the Portuguese Ih or nhy 
as mfilhOy Mtnho ; and in the Italian gl or gn, as injiglioy 
agnello. For the interchange of y with ^, see G ; for the 
use of z with the sound of y, see Z ; lastly, for the connec- 
tion between the sounds of j* and ^, see J and Z, 
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9 like Y, was only found in the later Roman alphabet 
[see X], from which it has been transferred to the alphabets 
of Western Europe. In the Greek series of letters it 
occupied the seventh place, the sixth being the property of 
the subsequently disused Vau or F. Two questions then 
arise which deserve an answer : how was it that the Romans 
gave this letter a place so different from that occupied by 
the Greek letter ? and secondly, how are we to account 
for the Latin letter G occupying the place which should 
have been given to Z ? We would first observe that the 
Greeks were surrounded on the north by Slavonic races, 
with whom an abundance of sibilants has always been in 
fiivour, so that the early position in the alphabet of Z need 
surprise no one. In the second place, we strongly suspect 
that the genuine sound of the Greek Z in early times 
was not, as is sometimes stated, that of sd or ds, for 
then it would have been a superfluous letter, and would 
scarcely have appeared so early in the alphabet.- We would 
rather believe that the sound was similar to that of the 
English^', in which case the established interchange of ^ 
and ^i before vowels would be explained. For instance, 
the form Zevg in that case would not surprise us along- 
side of either Atoc or Jupiter y Jovis^ &c., or of the Italian 
Giove, [See D ; J.] Next looking to the Roman alphabet 
we are disposed to contend that the character Or was ori- 
ginally employed with the same power. At any rate it 
was not the equivalent of the Greek F, for the third letter of 
the Roman alphabet, C, as it derived its form from the Greek 
F, merely changing its angle into a curve (a change not un- 
known to the Greeks themselves, see pp. 30, col. 10, 31, col. 
16), also possessed precisely the same power, a fiict for which 
we have abundant testimony among the Romans themselves. 
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[C] But if G originally represented a sound different from 
the thick guttural r, what sound is more likely to have 
belonged to it than that of our English j*, when we know 
that this sound is still current in Italy, although they want 
a single character to represent it, and, secondly, when it 
is an undoubted fe,ct that the two soimds are very apt to be 
interchanged ? In our own tongue the very letter in ques- 
tion performs the two offices we are speaking of, in gender 
and gety even before the same vowel ; and we once met 
with a child already ten years of age, whose ear and tongue 
could make no distinction between goose and juice. In 
point of fiict, the three sounds of di before a vowel, of an 
English j, and of our initial y, are closely related. Those 
who read the ballads in Percy's * Reliques' will find many 
words where a 2? is used with the power of a ^, as is still 
the case in the Scotch names Dalzelj Mackenzie, and the 
Scotch word capercailzie, for the English pronimciation 
of these words is incorrect in giving to them the sound 
of our English z. Nay, in words where an n precedes z, 
the sound ng is heard : thus Menzies is pronounced 
Ming-es, But if the Latin G and the Greek Z had ori- 
ginally the same power as well as the same place in the 
alphabetical series, it becomes difficult to believe that the 
G alone of all the Latin letters did not derive its form too 
from the Greek symbol. Nor is the change so violent as 
would at iSrst appear. If the Greek Z be written with its 
oblique shaft from north-west to south-east instead of from 
north-east to south-west (a supposition having little dif- 
ficulty in it, if letters were originally pictorial), then the 
ordinary change from an angle to a curve would bring us 
to something very near the true Eoman G. Or again, 
taking the ordinary Greek Z, the upper horizontal line is 
already greatly shortened in the cursive character 4"? and 
in the same way might easily slip into the Latin character. 
The permutations to which Z is liable have partly been 
Spoken of above, and all of them anticipated in the other 
letters. [See D; G; I; J; S; T; Y.) 
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ON THE ARTICLES, &c. 

Article is the name given by modern grammarians to 
the two little adjectives the and an in the English lan- 
guage, and to words of like import in other modem lan- 
guages, the former being called the definite, the latter the 
indefinite article. We do not attempt a more philoso- 
phical definition, because the separation of these words 
from the other adjectives of language, whether pronouns 
or not, appears to depend upon no very accurate principle ; 
and the distribution of the parts of speech would perhaps 
not be the less philosophical, if the so called articles were 
restored to their proper places. The indefinite article an is 
only a corruption of the adjective one, or, as our ancestors 
wrote it, ane; and a is a still more violent corruption of 
the same word. Thus in German ein is at once equivalent 
to our one and to an. In the same way the French m», 
Italian uno, Spanish uno, &c., are evidently derived from 
the Latin untis. On the other hand, the definite article 
will appear, on the slightest consideration, to be a cor- 
rupted demonstrative pronoun. The term article or 
apQpov (a joint) was invented by the Greek grammarians, 
but as used by them it is only applied to the definite 
article, and to what, by modem grammarians, is called 
emphatically the relative (who). Nor is there any incon- 
sistency in applying the same term to these two notions, 
which will be found on examination to have a common 
origin. The element to of the Greek language, cor- 
responding in power to our word this, was employed per- 
haps originally to denote a physical object pointed out at 
the time by some action of the body ; secondly to an object 
mentioned just before, and thus mentally present both to 
speaker and hearer ; or, lastly, to an object forthwith to 
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be brought before the hearer's mind. In the last case we 
are likely to have a repetition of the defining particle, as : 
' I gave you the book which you asked for,' or, what is 
equally good, except in rhythm, ' I gave you thai book 
that you asked for.' It was from the contemplation of such 
a sentence as this that the Greeks considered the defining 
particles as performing the oflSce of joints which connect 
two propositions together; and to distinguish the one 
article from the other, that which precedes the noun (the) 
was called the prepositive article, and that which fol- 
lows it, viz. the relative, the postpositive article. The 
qualifying terms are perhaps not very well chosen, but 
undoubtedly the term article is very expressive of these 
relative particles, which in all cases, or nearly so, do per- 
form the duty of connecting two propositions together ; 
and hence we ought not to be surprised that a large pro- 
portion of the conjunctions have their origin in the rela- 
tives or demonstratives. But the repetition of the defining, 
demonstrative, or relative particle is no way necessary. 
Whether we say ' I gave you that book ' (pointing to it), 
or, ' You asked for a book that (or that book) I gave 
you,' or, lastly, ' I gave you that book you asked for,' the 
word that performs in all cases the same duty. The two 
ideas thus logically connected in the expression — * I gave 
you the book that or which you asked for,' are — * You 
asked for the book : I gave you the book.' It is only a 
luxury in language to vary the forms according to the 
mere place in a sentence that a word may occupy ; and if, 
in the more polished forms of the Greek language, we find 
the demonstrative, the definite article, and the relative dis- 
tinguished, yet they are all evidently derived from a com- 
mon parent, ro, and its dialectic varieties. In Homer, the 
article does not yet appear; in Herodotus, the same 
element performs at times all the three offices. As we 
descend chronologically we find the tragedians still con- 
founding the diverging forms of the relative and article, 
and even in certain phrases, retained by the later writers. 
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traces of the same confusion arising from a common origin 
were yet to be seen. Matthiae in his Grammar has so 
fully acknowledged this triple power of the Greek pro- 
noun, that he treats of the article under the three heads : — 
1, of the article ; 2, of the article as a pronoun (he means 
a demonstrative pronoun) ; 3, of the article for the pro- 
noun relative. 

The Latin language had but an imperfect definite article 
in its pronouns hic^ illcj is ; but besides these we find the 
relative at times employed where the English idiom at least 
requires the demonstrative this; and what is called the 
conjunction qiu>d (that), like the corresponding Greek oTt, 
or French que^ has the form of a relative, and the mean- 
ing of a demonstrative. To trace the same analogy in the 
Teutonic languages, the German der^ of which de only is 
radical, is at once a demonstrative, relative, and 'definite 
article. So completely does the German agree with the 
Greek, that, when der threw off much of its demonstrative 
power. to play the part of the mere article, a kind of 
doubled form, dieser, was adopted for the pure demonstra- 
tive, on the same principle of formation as ovtoq, from 6g, 
with the same meaning in Greek. And lastly, the English 
philologist will find the same threefold power among the 
derivatives from the English allied root the, viz. among the 
forms this, that, then, than (compare the Latin quam), 
there, thence, the, &c. The form that is still retained, as 
was before observed, with the power of the relative ; but 
in the older writers, there, thence, &c., were freely used 
where we now only employ where, whence, &c. 

Home Tooke, whose views of etymology were neither 
extensive nor accurate, has i^cied that the English article 
the is the imperative of an Anglo-Saxon verb bean, to take. 
(^Diversions of Purley, Taylor's edition, ii. 63.) We need 
not repeat that it is allied to the German der, or rather 
the Dutch de, for the r is merely the characteristic of a 
masculine nominative, to the Gothic sa or tha^ and through 
these to the Greek element to, a form which actually 
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occurs in the English to-day (ho-die), and no etymology 
for the English article will be satis&ctory which does not 
equally apply to all these languages. In the same way 
the definite articles of the modem languages derived from 
the Latin are all referable to the Latin demonstrative ille, 
illay &c. 
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ON AUXILIARY VERBS. 

AuxiiiiABY Verbs are distinguished from other verbs in 
the following way. Ordinary verbs express the notions of 
action : auxiliary verbs, though they originally expressed 
notions of action, only express relations of action when 
considered as auxiliary verbs, and are accordingly employed, 
in connection with other verbs, to give to them certain rela- 
tions called by grammarians tense, mood, and voice. The 
modern languages of Europe, and our own more particularly, 
abound in such forms ; but they are likewise found in the 
languages of Greece and Rome, sometimes altogether un- 
disguised, more commonly so completely blended with the 
main verb as to pass for mere arbitrary suffixes, which the 
grammarian does not attempt to explain. It is in the very 
nature of a particle which plays a secondary part, that it 
should not occupy too large a share of the attention ; and 
thus those verbs which in course of time are used as auxil- 
iaries, though originally as significant as any other verbs, 
lose something of their distinctive character ; so that if 
the fuller form happen to disappear from a language, the 
corrupted auxiliary presents anomalies which it is not easy 
for the philologist to explain. This difficulty is increased 
by the circumstance, that verbs used as auxiliaries gene- 
rally throw off much of the distinctive meaning which they 
originally possessed. 

Among the auxiliaries, the most important is the sub- 
stantive verb signifying to be ; and, as might be expected, 
no word has passed through more variations of form. 
Grimm and other grammarians, indeed, have laid down 
that there are three or even more distinct roots combined in 
the conjugation of this verb. But when allowance is made 
for the known changes that take place in the letters of the 
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alphabet, there will appear, we think, some reason for sup- 
posing that all the varying forms of this verb are derived 
from a common origin. 

As the ultimate form from which all the rest appear to 
us to have flowed, we will propose the root wes ; and we 
are inclined to assign to this root, as its primary meaning, 
the notion of eating, A physical notion has precedence in 
the formation of language over that which is moitd ; and of 
all physical ideas that which would soonest need a name is 
the notion of eating. Moreover the idea of eating is essen- 
tial to animal existence, and animal existence has some- 
thing about it more easily conceived than any other form 
of existence. It should also be considered that verbs in 
their original use always denote activity : now the very form 
we bring forward, viz. wes^ appears in the Latin v€sc(yr 
(pronounced wescor)^ I ecUj and in the German we^-eriy to 
be. The initial t^, it is well known, sometimes assumes 
the form of ^, and hence we have ge-gess-en, eaten. Still 
more commonly the w is altogether dropped, and then we 
have the root e*, which is the basis of the Greek substantive 
verb ea-fjLi (the original form), ea-m, co-ri (still existing in 
this form in the Lithuanian language), of the old Latin 
verb es-um, eSj es-t, es-umusj es'tis, eS'Unty es-tOy esse, and 
with a slight variation, of the Sanscrit as-mi, &c. With 
the same form of the Latin we may connect es^t^ he eats, 
esse, to eat, es-ca, es^ctdentus, &c., and the German 
ess-en, to eat. After the word had thus been stripped of 
its initial consonant, the short vowel also was apt to dis- 
appear, at least in the longer forms. Thus from the old 
Latin forms esum, esunt, esim, &c., there arose the shorter 
forms sum, sunt, sim, &c. ; prae-es^ns, ab-es^ens, were 
reduced to praesens, absens ; and in German we find sein, 
to be, sind, they are, in place of es-ein, es-ind. 

In the second place, the consonant s interchanges with 
the letter r, so that were exists by the side of was, and 
art, are, with is. Thus in the Latin too we have er^am, 
er^o, where more r^ular forms would have been es-^m, 
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es-o^ or rather e;-^. Again, the same letter s is inter- 
changeable with the dentals ty d. Hence, while the 
Germans have ess-en, Ich ass, the English express the 
same notions by to eat, I ate ; and. the Latin tongue uses 
indifferently ed-it or es-t, he eats, ed'-ere or es^e, to eat. 

The form he is evidently the parent of the Grerman bin, 
I am, hist, thou art, and of the English he-ing and he-en. 
With the short vowel changed it appears in the Lithu- 
anian hu, as hu'ti, to be, huwau, 1 have been ; and as the 
latter language is closely allied to the Greek, and other 
Lido-Germanic tongues, we cannot be surprised at the 
Greek form 0i;a», / beget, (&c. irei^vKa, and e^vv, / am, &Ct ; 
whence also the Latin fu-vi or fu-i, ju-am, ju-turtis, &c. 
That these forms beginning with h or /are all related among 
themselves is generally allowed ; but the question now pro- 
posed is, whether they are not also radically connected with 
the root wes. If it could be shown that the root be ever 
existed with an « at the end, it would no longer be thought 
a violent step to suppose a connection between hes and 
wes, more especially when we find the h already half way 
towards dkwm fuL Li foetus, foecundus, &c., pronounced 
y^rohsh\j fwetus, &c., we have a still nearer approach to 
the digamma. Now a strong presumption that the root 
be had a sibilant, arises from the old Gierman form 
birumes, we are, compared with warumes, we were, in the 
same language (see Grimm). Li these words the suffix, 
which denotes the plural pronoun, cannot claim more than 
the four letters umes, thus agreeing very precisely with 
the Greek suffix omes, the Latin umus, and the Lithu- 
anian ame of the same power. The radical parts then 
are bir and war ; and as we know the latter to be con- 
nected with the form was, there is no slight suspicion 
that bir implies an early form, bis. If the Greeks lost 
the s in many of their forms derived from the short root 
es, as they did, and if we ourselves have dropped it from 
am, we can scarcely be surprised at its disappearance 
from the longer form bes or bis The notion that the 
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roots bes and wes are connected, is confirmed again by 
the other forms in these languages, which represent the 
idea of eating. In Greek, we find (^oaKUf, porog, fiopa, in 
Latin pascoy pascoTy as well as vescor. The root pas is 
another instance of the arbitrary retention or omission of 
the sibilant, as we have pas-tovy pas-tus with the sibilant, 
pa-buium without it. 

The use of this auxiliary in the passive, both in ancient 
and modem languages, is fiuniliar to all ; but it has been 
less carefully observed, that it is likewise employed in the 
perfect tenses of the active voice, at least in the Latin 
lang^uage. Amav-eramy amav^ero, amav-issemy amav-issey 
evidently contain the forms eramy ero, egsem, esse ; and in 
the perfect subjunctive, an older form, amavesimy may be 
inferred from the three existing forms amassimy amaveriniy 
amarim ; and in amav^esim we may see the full form esim 
which preceded sim. As for the present perfect see p. 98. 

After the verb to bey, the next in importance among the 
auxiliaries is the verb hahe^ey Latin, to have; in German, 
hab-en. Like the preceding verb, this also has undergone 
great corruptions. Li the English hasty has, had, the 
main consonant has already disappeared. While in the 
Italian ho, from the Latin habeOy we find nothing of the 
root but the aspirate, and even that is often omitted, so 
that we should doubt the connection between the words 
but for the first and second persons plural. But as we 
shall have further occasion for the forms of this verb in 
the Boman languages of Europe, we will place here the 
present tenses. 

Latin, habeo, habes, habet ; habemus, habetis, habent. 
Italian, ho, hai, ha ; abbiamo, avete, hanno. 
Spanish, he, has, ha; habc^mos or h<^mos, habc^is, han. 
French, ai, as, a ; avons, avez, ont. 

The use of the verb to have in the formation of the 
perfects, so universal in the modem langu^es derived 
from Latin, may be occasionally seen in the parent 
language also, where such phrases as furem constrictum 

q2 
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habeo, fures constrictos hctbeo^ differ but slightly in mean- 
ing from furem constrinxi, &c. ; and there was the 
greater necessity for adopting a new formation, as the 
Latin perfect unites two tenses in itself, viz. the aorist 
and the present-perfect. It will be seen, too, from the 
examples which we have given, why, in the derived 
tongues, the participle in some cases agrees with the 
accusative ; e^s je les at tu4s. Moreover it seems not 
improbable that the past imperfects of the Latin language 
have for their suffix in eha^ a past tense of habeo formed 
upon the model of era-m and the Greek e-nOc-a. But the 
use of habeo as an auxiliary is not confined to the past 
tenses. In connection with the infinitive it forms a conve- 
nient periphrasis for a future. From the Italian infinitive 
sentir, we have a future sentir-Oy -at, -a, -emo, -cfe, -anno, 
in which the first and second persons plural, now they are 
used as suffixes, are reduced as completely as the rest. 
In the Spanish verb hahldr the ftiture is hablar^^ -(is, -a, 
-imos, -^, 'dn ; and in the French, from sentir there is 
formed sentir-ai, -as, -a, -onSy -ezj "Ont, In the tense 
called generally the conditional^ the infijiitive is again 
employed. The Italians unite with it their perfect tense 
of to have^ derived from htdnei, viz. ebhi, avestiy ebhe^ 
avemmOy aveste, ebbero ; and accordingly their conditional 
is sentir-^, -esti^ -ebbe^ -emmoy "Cste, -ebbero. On the 
other hand the French employ avois^ which may be 
proved to have been derived from the Latin imperfect 
habebam (see Raynouard's Troubadours) ; but as avons, 
avez, of the present dropped their radical letters av when 
attached as suffixes to the future, so also avoisy (See, 
throughout lose the same letters in forming the con- 
ditional, thus, senHr-'Ois, ^ois, -oit, -ions, 'iezy -oieni. The 
Spanish language, in like manner, employs the imperfect 
habia, habiasy habCay habiamosy habiaisy habUmy derived 
also from habebamy &c. ; and thus, with the same sup- 
pression of the two or three first letters, the conditional 
of hablar is hablar-iay *mw, •iia, "iamosy -iaisy -(an. This 
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view of the formation of the futures is of service in 
explaining the apparent irregularities so often found in 
those tenses, which moreover generally extend to the infini- 
tive. As we have derived the past imperfect of the Latin 
from hah&) so we are also disposed to deduce from the same 
source the future. Amab-Oj moneh-o, ib-o give for the 
suffix only the letter by while regam^ audiam give us a. 
Uniting these together we have ah ; nor is it surprising 
that of this suffix the vowel should be absorbed after the 
vowels of amoy money i. On the logical part of the 
question we need only refer to the formation of the 
futures as just expounded in the Romance tongues. But 
we have a further confirmation in the use of the Latin 
phrase, est mihi scribenduniy which does not owe its notion 
of friturity to scrihenduniy this word being only an im- 
perfect, and not originally a future. 

Many other verbs of the Latin language have become 
auxiliaries in the derived languages. 1. VadOy Lat. I goy 
is employed thus by the Italians, as to vo faciendoy I am 
doing y and in French for a future, je vats parlery I am 
going to speak, 2. VeniOy Lat. IcomCy in Italian as an 
equivalent for the verb to be: egli vien riputatOy he is 
considered ; in French to denote an action just passed : 
U vient de trouvery he has just found. 3. Ambula-^ey 
to walky (corrupted into the Italian andare and the 
French aUety) is used in the former language, thus, 
amdra rovinatOy he will be ruinedy and in the French, 
il aUoit dineTy he was going to dine. 4. Sta-re, to stand, 
in Italian sono statOy I have beeny sta scrivendoy he is 
writing ; and the French ^tois (formerly estois) is a cor- 
ruption from stabamy precisely as aimois from amaham. 
The Spaniards, besides several of the auxiliaries here 
mentioned, use tenevy derived from the Latin tene-rcy to 
holdy but not exactly as an auxiliary verb : and besides 
sety to bCy they have estaty to bey from the Latin stare. 
In the Teutonic languages the auxiliary verbs are very 
numerous, and our own language contains nearly the 
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whole of them : 1. may^ mighty are the present and 
perfect of the san^ defective verb. In the German we 
find an infinitive of this verb, mdg-en, as well as the forms 
mag, and mochte ; 2. can and could correspond to the 
German kann and konTUe from the infinitive konti'-en; 
8. will and toonld to the German wiU and woUte from 
woU-en ; 4. shall and should to soil and sollte from sollen. 

But though the German auxiliaries correspond with 
the English as to their having a common origin, they 
have a use which is not quite the same. ' In general, 
possibility is expressed by k&nnen, dUrfen (the English 
dare, durst), mbgen, and necessity by mussen (the Englifl^ 
must), sollen, woUen ; lassen (the English let) implies 
necessity as well ^ possibility.' (Becker's German 
Grammar, p. 65.) The German word hahen, like the 
corresponding English have, and the Grerman werden, 
when used alone, are notional verbs, or verbs expressing 
a distinct notion and not a mere relation : thus we can 
say, er wird reich, he becomes rich ; but in the expressions 
ich toerde kommen, I will come, die frage wird von ihm 
beantwortet, the question is anstaered by him, the verb 
werden is used as an auxiliary for the future tense and the 
passive voice respectively. 

In the ancient Greek language it has not been observed 
till of late years, nor, indeed, is it yet universally admitted, 
that the verbs to have and to wish (exfo and dikw) are oftea 
used as auxiliary verbs. That such, however, is the &ct, 
will not be disputed by those who are the best judges. 
The forms of the auxiliary verbs in the modem Greek 
language are a confirmation of this opinion. 
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The Conjugation of a verb is a term in Grammar 
denoting the addition of suffixes or prefixes to the crude 
or elementary form of a verb, for the purpose of denoting 
respectively, person, number, time, state, mood, and what 
is generally understood by voice. In the English lan- 
guage, prefixes are commonly used for these purposes, 
and these prefixes are not printed in connection with 
the verb, though the voice presents them in one mass. 
Thus / shcM have heard^ as pronounced, is not less 
one word than the Latin audi-v-er-o. In this example, 
therefore, /, shall, have, are virtually prefixes, and the 
letter d, a contraction not from ed, but rather de or 
ded is a sufiSx attached to the simple verb or crude form 
hear. In the ancient languages, such as Greek, Latin, 
and Sanscrit, suffixes are commonly but not exclusively 
preferred. 

The suffixes which denote the persons are the personal 
pronouns more or less corrupted. Thus in Latin, egomet, 
for we believe this to be the real word, and not formed 
from ego by the addition of met, is the full form of the 
pronoun which signifies /: but as three syllables would 
be too long for a term in such frequent use, and this 
inconvenience in the present instance would be aggra- 
vated by an appearance of egotism, the word was shorn 
of its exterior letters, and at the utmost the three middle 
letters, ome, were attached to the verb. We see them 
in the Greek form tupt-ome-s or tupt-ome-n, ^ we strike.' 
In the Latin, the vowels were corrupted so that instead 
of ome, either umu or imu occur, as in s-umu-s, ^we 
are ;' poss-umu-s, ' we are able ;* scrib-imu-s, ' we write.' 
The old German has nearly the same suSix in war-ume'S, 
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' we were ;' bir-umes, * we be.' Again the three letters, 

ome, deprived of the last vowel, became om, as Greek' 

iupt'Om-ai, * I strike myself;' umy as Latin, s-um, * I am ;* 

poss-um, * I am able ;' or o«, as Greek, e-tupt-on, ' I was 

striking.' But the firsts vowel might disappear instead 

of the last. Thus //c is the form which appears in the 

Greek etr^fitv, or etr'/jLeg^ * we are ;' /xi is used in e(r-/ic, 

' I am ;* ^c^bi-fii, ' I give,' &c. Sometimes the m is all 

that appears, as scribeba-m, ^ I was writing.' In Greek, 

this final m, by a principle constantly observed in that 

language, becomes an «, as ly-j/, * I was ;* crcrv^ci-v, * I 

had struck.' Another form of the suffix is a> instead of 

ofi, which is common both in the Greek and Latin, as 

Greek, rvTrr-oi, ' I strike ;' Latin, scrib-o, * I write.' 

The loss of an m final is generally compensated by 

lengthening the preceding vowel. (See p. 77.) Finally, 

all trace of the pronoun at times disappears, and the 

defect ceases to mislead because the other persons have 

their characteristic terminations ; and of course out of 

n things it is sufficient to give a distinguishing character 

to n— 1 of them. Thus the Greek tenses, erv\f/aj *I 

struck ;' rcrv^a, * I have struck ;' and ercrv^ca, ' I had 

Struck,' contain no remnant of the pronoun. Li the 

English language there are some slight traces of the 

personal suffixes, which existed in considerable fullness 

in some of the older forms of the Teutonic lang^uages. 

The word am has a remnant of the first person sufifix 

in its final m. 

The second person in the Greek and Latin languages, 
was su or tu, in German, du, and in English, thou. 
Accordingly we find a sibilant attached to the verb to 
denote the second person, as in the Greek, eo'-o'c, ^ thou 
art ;' oi<r-da, ^ thou knowest ;' ri/Trrcer-ai, * thou strikest 
thyself;' in the Latin, scrib-is, *thou writest,' and in the 
English termination est in knowest j strikest. But as the 
Latin form has a t instead of an «, tu not su, so the t 
occasionally appears, as in Greek, rv7rr-€re, *you strike;' 
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Latiii, scrUf'iH'S, * you write ;' and in the English ^ arty* 
Mhou art/ 

.The third person is an indefinite term ; and the suffix 
which denotes it is derived from tOy signifying this, which 
is the full form of tb« Greek article, and again appears, 
on the one hand in Latin, in the derivatives, tarn, talis, 
tanttis, Mj turn, and on the other in the English, the, 
this, tchday. It is therefore as general as the English 
article the, and may denote indifierently, the man, the 
woman, the thing, in other words, he, she, it. It appears 
as a suffix in the Greek, €<r-rc, ' he is ' (Sanscrit, as-ti) ; 
TVTTT'er'ai, 'he strikes himself;* in the Latin, es-t, 'he 
is,' scrib'it, ' he writes ;' and in the obsolete form of the 
English language, walk'eth, now corrupted into ' waXks^ 

Suffix of number. If a sign be employed to denote plu- 
rality, the absence of that sign will be a sufficient indica- 
tion of the singular. Now the suffixes of plurality in 
English are s and ^72, as in dogs, oxen. The same are em- 
ployed in Greek and Latin, as, first person, Greek rvirT-ofU'Sj 
or rvwT'Ofjie-y, Latin serih-imu-^ ; second person, X^tin, 
scribiti'S. The Greek has dropped the «, as in rvTrr-crc, a 
corruption probably of rvTrr-crc-c , just as the Latin impera- 
tive scrHnte, must be looked upon as reduced from scrihitis. 
In the third person the mark of plurality appears to be 
prefixed to the pronoun suffix, as in the Greek 0a-v-rc, 
' they say ;* Tt«rr-ov-rt, ' they strike ;' Latin scrib-un-t, ' they 
write ;' but this does not seem satisfactory. 

Time or tense (Fr. temps) divides itself into past, pre- 
sent, and future, where again the idea of present time will 
not require any peculiar distinction, if the ideas of past and 
future have their proper symbols. The past time appears 
to have had for its characteristic, either the prefix, e, or the 
suffix, sa, ha, or a, or both. The former appears in the 
Greek e-rvnr-ov, * I was striking ;' £-rt«r-cra, ' I struck ;* 
cTcrv^c-a, ' I had struck.' The second appears in two of 
the Greek forms just enumerated, and in the Latin scribeb*' 
a-m, ' I was writing ;' er-a-m, ' I was.' A very distinct 

o 3 
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example of a future suffix appears in those European 
languages which are derived from the Latin. Thus in 
the French ecrir-ai, we have really two distinct words, 
the infinitive, 4crire^ and at, the present tense of avoir^ 
forming altogether, icrir-ai^ ' I have to write,' t. e, * I 
shall write.' This origin of the French future is placed 
beyond a doubt by a comparison with the Spanish and 
Italian. [See pp. 123, 124.] 

By the term state, which stands forth in the series of 
sufiSxes which have been included in the definition of con- 
jugation, it was intended to denote the notions of perfect 
and imperfect action. Here again one suffix is sufficient, 
and the notion of completeness is variously marked : — 1st. 
By a doubling of the verb upon itself. The purest example 
of this is presented in the Gothic, as laia, ' I laugh ;' laih, 
^ I laughed ;' statUa, * I strike ;* staistaut, * I struck.' The 
Greek has perfects formed upon this principle in re-rt;0a, 
ye-ypa^a ; the Latin in te-tul-i, de-d-i, spo-pond-i, (for the 
less easily pronounced spo^spond-i.) And in our own lan- 
guage there is a strong reason for believing that such is the 
origin of did, the perfect of do. Out of the same principle 
grows the formation of the perfect by a long vowel, veni 
being probably a contraction from v^-^^-i, 2nd. By affix- 
ing the letter s, which is probably a corruption of the verb 
e;, to be ; a supposition strengthened by the fact, that the 
past perfect scrips-eram, and the future perfect scrips-ero, 
are undoubtedly formed by the addition of eram and ero 
from that verb. The same would also be found on inves- 
tigation to be the case in the Greek c-reT-v^-ca, ' I had 
struck ;' and lastly, in our own language the same verb is 
used for this purpose in such phrases as * / am recovered,^ 
3rd. By the letter v, which may possibly be a remnant of 
the auxiliary verb habe, * have,' in accordance with the 
practice of nearly all the languages of modern Europe. 
Examples of this suffix are abundant in Latin, as ama-vi, 
' I loved.' 

The suffixes of the moods could not be placed in a dis- 
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tinct point of view without a detailed investigation. It 
may be sufficient to point out that to is distinctly observable 
as a suffix in those parts of the so-called Latin imperative, 
which strictly deserve that title ; for the forms which do not 
contain the syllable in question, are at the same time devoid 
of the notion of authoritative command. That the suffixes 
of the potential, subjunctive, and optative modes, in the 
Greek and Latin, were originally distinct words, and per- 
haps verbs, like our own mat/, can, &c., is probable from 
general principles, and is confirmed by the appearance of 
the separate particles ken, ke, an, in the Greek language, 
which are used in connection both with the indicative and 
other moods. 

The last suffix for consideration is that which denotes the 
voice. The Greek grammarians acknowledge a middle or 
reflective voice : but the Latin language in fiict possesses 
the same, as for instance in accingo^, ^ I gird myself for 
the contest ;' niUhr, * I support myself;' kwo^, * I wash 
myself,' 'I bathe.' And in both languages the middle 
voice is the parent of the passive. This may be illustrated 
by such phrases as the French les bos se vendent id, ' stock- 
ings sell themselves here,' t. e. ^ are sold ;' the Italian si 
dice, * it is said,' strictly it says itself. Now the suffix of 
the Latin passive appears in the various forms ur, as 
monet-ur, er as moneri-er, r as moneo-r ; but the attentive 
Latin student is ever ready to suspect when he meets with 
an r, that an older form of the word contained an s ; and 
in fact we find an « in the form moner-is, where moreover 
the first part moner is another example of the corruption 
in question, for it supplies the place of mones. If then s 
is the original consonant of this suffix, we are forthwith 
directed to the reflective pronoun se ; nor ought we to be 
stopped by the fact that this pronoun in Latin is confined 
to the third person. In the Russian and other Sclavonic 
languages, the connection of which with the Teutonic lan- 
guages and with those of Greece and Rome is indisputable, 
the reflective pronoun, containing in feet the very same 
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root as se^ is applicable alike to all the persons; and indeed 
there was nothing in the nature of things to limit the Latin 
pronoun as to person, when it is confessedly unlinuted as 
to gender and number. 

The division of verbs into several conjugations depends 
upon the last vowel or consonant of the verb in its simple 
or crude state. Thus in the Latin language all verbs end- 
ing in a are said to be of the first conjugation, all that end 
in 6 of the second, those in a consonant or u of the third, 
and those in % of the fourth or last ; for it accidentally hap- 
pens that the Latin langui^ possesses no verbs in o, exc^t 
the fragmentary forms gnavi, gnotusy potus, €BgrotusyVrhii^i 
appear to imply the existence of stems in o, viz. gno (in 
English, ' know*), po (compare the Greek xc?r(i/ica, &c.), 
€Bgro. The Greek language is not without a class of verbs 
having o for the final letter, as ^ov\o-ci>, ^ enslave,' &c. The 
division of verbs into conjugations is founded upon the fact 
that the union of the final letters in the crude form of the 
verb with the initial letters in the suffixes leads to changes 
dependent upon these letters. 
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ON CONJUNCTIONS. 

Under this term grammarians commonly include several 
classes of words which have little similarity of meaning 
and which, in their etymological origin, maybe verbs, sub- 
stantives, adjectives, or prepositions. The old definition of 
a conjunction, that it was a word which connected sen- 
tences together, will certainly not apply in all cases, if at 
least the word ^ and ' is to be included. It is true, as 
Home Tooke observes, that "the sentence 'You and I 
and Peter rode to London' may be resolved into three : 
' you rode,' * I rode,' * Peter rode.' But try some other 
instances : * two and two are four ;' * AB, EC, and C A 
form a triangle ;' ' John and Jane are a handsome couple.' 
— ^Does AB form a triangle ? — Is John a couple? — Are 
two four ?" {Diversions of Purley, Taylor's edition, i., 
p. 210.) 

On the etymological origin of conjunctions, which is a 
distinct question firom their use, some remarks will pre- 
sently be made ; in reference to their employment in the 
construction of a simple or compound sentence they may 
perhaps be divided into the following classes : 1. Conjunc- 
tions which unite either individual words, or phrases, or 
sentences, without, in the last case, implying any subordi- 
nation of one sentence to the other. Such are the words : 
and, or, nor; or theMouble forms : both — and — , either — 
or — , whether — or — , neither — nor — . With respect to this 
class it [may be useful to point out the great advantage 
which the Greek and more particularly the Latin lan- 
guage possessed in the variety of their forms for and : as 
Kai, re in the former, et, que, atqtie or oe in the latter. 
This superiority over modern languages, simple as it is in 
itself, gave to the longest Latin sentence a perspicuity of 
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arrangement, which in a great measure superseded the 
necessity for a cumbersome punctuation. {Journal of 
Edtication, vol. iv., p. 135.) 2. Conjimctions, which in 
themselves simply meaning this, when prefixed to a se- 
condary sentence or phrase, direct the attention to that 
secondary phrase as a unit, and thus prepare it for sub- 
jection to some preceding word. This usage of the pro- 
noun is as nearly as possible equivalent to the use of the 
bracket or vinculum in algebra, which connects the sepa- 
rate elements of any compound or polynomial term, and 
subjects it as a new unit to the algebraical operation, the 
sign of which is attached to the vinculum. Home Tooke, 
in his remarks upon the so-called conjunction that, furnishes 
many examples : as, "I wish you to believe that I would 
not willingly hurt a fly," which is resolved by him into " I 
would not willingly hurt a fly ; I wish you to believe that,^* 
A mathematician would have expressed it by '^ I wish you 
to believe [I would not willingly hurt a fly],'* where the 
words within brackets must be considered as a compound 
accusative or object after the verb believe. The Latin tU 
and qtu)d in their origin are merely neuters of the re- 
lative, and the original meaning of the relative, it must 
be recollected, was this. Hence they too are used in 
the same way as the English that ; for example : stiadeo 
tU abeas, * I recommend this, you should go away ;' 
ketatur qtiod redieris, * he rejoices at this, you have 
returned.' Other examples may be found in the use of 
the Greek ori, which is again the neuter of a relative, as : 
Xcyw oTi TeOyrjKe, * I say this ; he is dead.' In Greek there 
is sometimes a double accusative after the verb, one of 
which simply denotes the object of the verb, and the other 
points to the condition or state of the object, as explained 
by the words that follow it : thus, opu) as on KaKutg iracr^cic, 
literally, ' I see you this, (that) you are suffering.' This 
employment of the pronoun is more particularly to be 
noticed after prepositions. Thus, in the Latin language, if 
a simple noun be the object of a preposition, all that is re- 
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qoired is to put that noun in a certain case, as post ccmamj 
' after dinner ;' but if a verb with its accessories is to be 
subject to a preposition, it is common to interpose, what we 
will call, the vinculum qvum^ ^ this,' z&^postquam cumfraire 
suo ccsnaverat, ^ after he had supped with his brother.' Even 
in English we might say : ' after that he had,' &c. Examples 
of this usage are abundant in the forms anteqtuzm, prceter^ 
qtiam, extra qtuim, pr€eter quod, proiU ; and the word this 
is sometimes doubly expressed, as in pro eo tUj ad-eo uty 
propter-ea quod, ex eo quod, prceter quam quod. The Grer- 
man idiom agrees precisely with the Latin, as may be seen 
in nach-dem, in-dem, die, as opposed to the employment 
of the simple prepositions rmch, in, &c. The French, too, 
have iheii pendant-que, &c., puis-qtie, &c., and the English 
their besides that, &c., now that, <&c., and the old phrase 
being that, &c. 3. The pronoun in the several languages 
thus employed as a vinculum is frequently attached as an 
enclitic to the preceding word, and grammarians, not ob- 
serving the distinction between the governing word and the 
pronoun, have often given the name of conjunction to the 
compound, as postquam in Latin, ^iori in Greek, puisque in 
French, naehdem in Grerman. 4. The vinculum however 
is not essential in those forms, and is therefore frequently 
omitted ; but in case of this omission the governing word 
must immediately precede the phrase which is dependent 
upon it. This governing word, which expresses the nature 
of the connection between the subordinate and the superior 
sentence, is also caUed a conjunction, but here the term is 
used in a different sense. The words which signify this, of 
which we previously spoke, found their claims to the title 
of a conjunction upon the fact that they bind the several 
elements which follow into a whole. When the governing 
particle is so called, it is because it binds the one sentence 
to the other. 5. There is a class of words which correlate 
with conjunctions : such as so in connection with as or that, 
yet with although, therefore with since or because. These 
words are often called adverbs, but as they too serve to 
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connect sentences, they deserve like the rest the name of 
conjunctions. They bear, in feet, the same relation to the 
other Conjunctions that the so-called antecedent does to the 
relative. 

We have already said that conjunctions belong in their 
origin to all the leading parts of speech. Examples of 
verbs so employed are seen in the English if^ formerly 
written gif^ i. e. give, (Home Tooke as before, p. 103, 
Ac.) The Latin Ucet^ * although,' is evidently a verb sig- 
nifying, ^ it is allowed.' So too ve/, ^ or,' appears to be a 
derivative of voh^ ^ choose.' The English while and the 
Latin dum of the same meaning, are substantives sig- 
nifying * time.' * Either ' and * whether' are of course pro- 
nominal adjectives, and * or ' is a corruption from ' other,' 
as is evident from the German equivalent oder. And a 
similar analc^y seems to lead to the derivation of the 
Latin avt — auty from cdterum — cdterum. Conjunctions of 
a participial and prepositional character have occurred in 
the examples already quoted ; but the relative form appears 
to be specially fertile in the production of this class of 
words, as, in the Latin, quam^ quando^ quamquam, qimm" 
vis J ubiy unde, tUy quia, quod, si ; and the English wheUj 
howy asy where. In feet the relative itself has the power 
of a conjunction, as explained under the second head. 

Many of the conjunctions defy all attempts at analysis, 
and certainly Home Tooke, notwithstanding the acuteness 
and truth of his general views, has generally erred in the 
details of derivation. 
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ON THE METRES OF TERENCE AND 

PLAUTUS. 

Few subjects connected with Latin literature have been 
treated with less success than the principles and laws which 
govern the metres of Latin comedy. The majority of 
readers seem to look upon the writings of Plautus and 
Terence as so much humble prose arbitrarily distributed 
so as to present to the eye the appearance of verse without 
its realities. For them it would be better if the whole 
were printed consecutively, and such an arrangement 
would in fact be supported by not a few of the existing 
manuscripts. On the other hand, there have been writers 
who have laboured to remove the difficulties that obscure 
the subject, among whom none but Bentley and Hermann 
appear to have had any success ; and what they have done 
still leaves the subject in a very unsatis&ctory position. 
Even the writer of the Life of Terence, in the ' Biogra- 
phie Universelle ' (published in 1826), has the following 
extraordinary criticism upon the metres of Terence:-— 
" The sole rule which he observes with tolerable regularity 
is to end each verse with an iamb ; and even this limita- 
tion he often disregards, as, for instance, in the termina- 
tions hie consiste ; si visj nunc jam ; audio violenter ; hue 
adducam ; hanc venturam, &c. With regard to the other 
feet, he freely substitutes for the iamb or spondee, a tro- 
chee, anap^t, dactyl, double pyrrhic, or four short syl- 
lables, and a cretic or short between two longs," &c. This 
writer thus starts with the false impression that all the 
verses of Terence are reduced by critics to the single 
metre, called trimeter iambic ; whereas, in fact, all who 
have dealt with the subject, except himself, are aware that 
the poet has at least three forms of verse which end tro- 
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chaically ; and his second exception is disposed of by the 
more correct orthography nunc iam. In England again, 
so late as the year 1837, we have a scheme of the Teren- 
tian metres, which for the commonest of those metres, the 
trimeter-iambic, gives us the following scale :■ — 



o — 

— oo 



o — 
o u o o 



— o o 
o o o 
u u — 



o — 

— o o 
u u o 
oo — 
ooo o 



o — 

— oo 
ooo 
o o — 



o — 



with the additional remarks that qtio quid hunc may be a 
dactyl, that hie quidem est^ studet par, and the three first 
syllables of voluptati, may pass for anapests, &c. <&c. All 
this is exceedingly unsatisfactory, and it would be better 
to abandon the problem as insoluble than to give currency 
to extravagancies which would enable us to find in any 
given chapter of Caesar a series of trimeter-iambics. 

It must be admitted that the metres of the Greek dra- 
matists, and more particularly of the tragedians, gratify 
the ear with rhythms which, comparatively speaking, are 
smooth and appreciable. But it should be recollected, in 
the first place, that the Greek language is distinguished 
from among other languages by its abundance of words 
which end in a short syllable, and the advantage to the 
poet is increased by the large number of instances where 
these short final syllables have a vowel ending. Compare, 
for instance, the accusatives singular fiovaavy ^ovXoyy iroXiVf 
^ai/xova, with the Latin musam, servom, navim, leonem ; 
the nominative and accusative plural ^aifiovecj ^aifioyag, 
with the Latin leones ; the numerals cTrra, ^cica, with the 
Latin septem, decern ; the verbs rvirreTe, tvtttovcti, with the 
Latin scribitis, scribunt; the pronouns fie, tre, e, with me, 
te, se. In fe-ct, the Latin language exceeds the Greek in 
the number of long syllables, as much as the English and 
German languages exceed the Latin. 
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A still more important matter is the question whether 
and how £ir the written lang^uage of the Romans is an 
exact representative of the spoken language. It seems to 
be a condition of language in general that its pronuncia- 
tion should always be passing through a series of changes, 
and that those changes should consist for the most part in 
the gradual omission of letters and even syllables. Thus 
the RiMnan phrase mea domina is in Italian madonna ; in 
French madame; in English madams ma'amy and even 
snum and mim. Meanwhile, for the most part, the changes 
in orthography are slow, and consequently nearly always 
in arrear of the orthoepy. Thus it will be found that the 
sounds of English and German words which appear to the 
eye so weighed down with consonants, are in the mouth of 
a native tolerably harmonious. Was such the case with 
the Roman also ? We answer with little hesitation in the 
affirmative, partly because the laws which now govern 
language can scarcely have been wanting in ancient Italy, 
and partly because we find the point established by several 
incidental remarks in Latin writers. Thus Suetonius says, 
in his Life of Augustus (c 88), " Orthography — that is, 
the laws and principles of writing laid down by gramma- 
rians — he was not very observant of, but seems rather to 
follow the opinion of those who hold that we should write 
as we speak. For as to his habit of changing or omitting 
not merely single letters, but even whole syllables, that is 
a common error." It should be observed too, that Sue- 
tonius had himself seen the handwriting of the emperor. 
(Ibid., c. 87.) Again, Quintilian {Inst., xi. 3, 33) says, 
*^ As on the one hand it is essential that every word 
should be clearly articulated; so on the other hand to 
reckon up, if we may so speak, every separate letter, is 
painful and wearisome." In the same chapter he further 
observes, " Not only is a coalition of vowels very common, 
but some too of the consonants are disguised {dissimtdan' 
<Mr), when a vowel follows ;" where he must refer to some 
other letter than m, probably the final s generally and the 
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final d of neuter pronouns. Moreover Priscian, who by 
the way appears to have written when the Latin language 
had ceased to be spoken as a living tongue, at times throws 
out such conjectures as the following : — '^ I think that 
vigil, vigiUs, should rather be pronounced per st/ncqpam." 
We might appeal to Cicero's authority for the £ict that a 
final s was frequently omitted in pronunciation. But there 
are still other arguments in support of the principle for 
which we are contending. Within the limits of the Latin 
language itself we find such changes actually in progress, 
^-as, magiSf nisi, ipstts, neqtie, aique, sive, neve, videris, 
videruntj providens, mihi, nihil, quHms, poptdus, tegumen, 
opera, potesse, mavolo, noverit, novisti, deabus, becoming 
severally mage, ni, ipse, nee, ac, seu, neu, vldere, mdere, 
prudens, mi, nil, qtns, poplus (compare also paplicus), teg- 
men, opra, posse, maio, norit, nosti, deis or dis. Prin- 
ciples of etymology would enable us to carry the list out to 
a vast extent, and this still more if we employed the analo- 
gies of the Greek tongue, j 

Again, the languages which are acknowledged to be 
derived from the Latin, such as that of the Troubadours, 
the Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, and one portion 
of the English, by their shortened forms, confirm our views. 
And this will be found to be specially the case with the 
French. To those who may express their surprise that 
the French should thus take precedence in our argument 
of the Italian, the answer is, that the French is probably 
derived from the Latin more completely than even the 
Italian. For the Celtic, Teutonic, and Iberic languages 
spoken in France before the Roman conquest of that coun- 
try were of too foreign a character to mix with the lan- 
guage of conquerors or to supply the place of it in the 
intercourse of the provincials with their masters ; whereas 
in Italy there already existed dialects which were intelli- 
gible to those who came from Rome, and for that very 
reason were not supplanted by that particular form of the 
Italian language which happened to prevail in the metro- 
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politan city. In the same way the authorised dialect of 
OUT own tongue is more likely to become the current lan- 
guage of Calcutta than of Yorkshire. Add to this that 
the language now called Italian belongs to Tuscany, not to 
Rome. 

Lastly, we find much to strengthen our present argu- 
ment in the abbreviated forms of writing which were in 
use among the Romans and are still found in manuscripts. 
Thus the word consul is written cos, because the n was not 
pronounced before s, as Diomedes expressly tells us. 
(Putsch., 428.) Again, the word modo not unfirequently 
occupies such a position in the verses of Terence as to 
seem to require a monosyllabic pronunciation, such indeed 
as seems also more consistent with its enclitic character. 
This very word enters into the composition of the Latin 
quomodoj which again in the languages derived from Latin 
assumes various forms : in the Romance, com ; in Spanish, 
como ; in Italian, come ; and in French, comme. To this 
we now add the fact that the Romans themselves repre- 
sented the simple word by the abbreviation mo. Again, 
' n' is the manuscript mode of denoting the conjunction 
enim, a word which must often be pronounced like en to 
fulfil the conditions of Terence's metre. We may observe 
of this word, as of modo, that an enclitic should not 
attract the attention of the ear. A third example shall be 
a third enclitic, viz. quidem. Bentley himself observed 
the trouble caused by this word in the verses of Terence 
{Andr,, i. 3, 20), and his remedy is to drop the final m, 
which however still leaves the verse encumbered with a 
superabundance of syllables. We contend that this also is 
commonly a monosyllable, and on the following grounds. 
First, the metre of Terence requires it. Secondly, if 
Uidem has a reduced form item, analogy will give us quern 
for quidem. Thirdly, the Romans, like the French, did 
not pronounce the vowel u afler q (otherwise such words, 
aqica for instance, would have had the first syllable long), 
and they also disguised the final m, as Quntilian implies in 
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the passage to which we have already referred. Thus we 
have arrived at a sound he. Now the Greek language has 
a word of precisely the same power and character, yt, 
which we strongly suspect to be the very same word ; so 
that if our suspicions be right, equidem and eyoiye are of 
one origin, as well as of one meaning. Lastly, there are 
reasons still remaining which demand a monosyllabic pro- 
nunciation for quidem. We have already called it an 
enclitic, and it appears beyond dispute in that character in 
the words equidem^ siquidem^ quandoquidem. Now an 
enclitic should in its nature sacrifice itself to give tone to 
the word which precedes it. Yet if we believe the ordi- 
nary teachers of Latin prosody, equideniy though a corrup- 
tion from epoquidem, or egquidem, has the first syllable 
short. Again, quando by itself has the final o common, 
to take the most unfavourable view, for in the poets of the 
Augustan age it would be difficult to find a single example 
where o is short ; and in quandoqucy quandocunquey the 
vowel is always long. But add quidem^ and they say 
qttandoquidem has the same vowel always short. So also 
si in siquidem, SLGCording to their views, loses its length 
the moment the enclitic attaches itself to it. If our views 
be right, the true pronunciation of these three words may 
be represented by something like eke, quandoke, sike; the 
last corresponding to the Greek ctyc. We will here 
observe in passing, that our pronunciation of quidem sug- 
gests a correction of a corrupt passage in Persius, Sat. 
i. 10 : 

'' littera. Per me quidem sint omiiia protinus alba." 

The current reading is equidem ; and relying upon one 
error the editors have allowed the same equidem to stand 
with duhites in Sat. v. 45, when the context, as well as 
grammar, requires dubitem. 

But to return to the subject before us. It is not uncom- 
mon with critics to imagine to themselves that the laws of 
Greek and of Latin verse are based upon principles essen« 
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tially different from those of modem languages ; the fonner 
depending, they say, upon the length of syllables, the latter 
upon accent. This distinction we believe to be wholly 
without foundation. We rely little upon the &ct that 
Priscian's treatise headed ' De Accentibus' is only a school- 
boy-like scanning of the first lines in the .^hieid, because, 
as has been already said, that writer's authority is not of 
great wei^t in what concerns the spoken tongue ; and, in 
fiict, for the same reason there is little dependence to be 
placed upon the dogmas of the other so-called granunarians, 
such as Diomedes. Our views upon this subject are rather 
derived from the perusal of Terence and Plautus them- 
selves, and are confirmed to a considerable extent by the 
hexameters of Virgil and the lyrics of Horace. They also 
seem to be supported by the general principles of language. 
We will endeavour briefly to state the results at which we 
think we have fidrly arrived. 

I. In words of more than two syllables, if, according to 
the received prosodies, two or more short syllables, exclu- 
sive of the final syllable, occur together, the second of those 
short syllables was slurred over. For instance, in some 
cases the changing a vowel t or e into the sound of a y, or 
of a vowel a, o, or u into the sound of a w^ would be the 
simplest mode of efifecting such a result. Thus adtri' 
hwh-Cj p^ttmiesy consilium, would upon our theory be pro- 
nounced adtribwere, peryimtes, consilyum, the last of which 
is confirmed by Horace's use of the same word in his odes, 
and the Italian consiglio, Fr. canseil, Sp. cans^o ; and at 
any rate our pronunciation of the two former is more con- 
sistent with the quantity of the vowels than the mode 
usually adopted, viz. per-i-imus^ adtribuere, Bentley has 
himself observed {Ezm,, ii. 2, 36) that the words mtdiery 
mulieris, &c. are always so placed in] Terence as to have 
the accent on the first syllable ; which, by the way, is con. 
sistent with the Italian niagUey and the Spanish muger. 
We doubt however whether the dative plural would be 
found to obey the law laid down by Bentley. In those 
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cases where the second short vowel is followed by a conso- 
nant, the abbreviation proposed becomes impracticable, if 
at least that consonant be really to be sounded. In such 
cases the right course is probably to drop the syllable 
altogether. Thus miseria, familia^ and such words, Her- 
mann (Z)c Re Metricd) truly says, are to be pronounced 
with the accent on the first syllable, and this in defiance of 
the law laid down by all the grammarians, that the accent 
cannot be carried &rther from the end of a word than the 
antepenult. Hermann has not attempted to reconcile the 
two assertions, but they &I1 at once into agreement if we 
are right in dropping the second syllable, for then the first 
becomes an antepenultimate ; and we are only doing what 
is common in our own language, as in ^very^ I6vely, This 
principle moreover may be clearly traced in forms acknow- 
ledged to be Latin. Thus from pcpulus should be formed 
populictis, but that becomes poplicus or publicus, IfpeUo 
has a perfect pepuli, cado a perfect cecidi ; the compounds 
with re should strictly give us repeptdiy rececidi ; but we 
find reppuliy reccidi. Again, in connection with opifex we 
ought to have apifidum and opifidna ; but these have been 
supplanted by officium, officina. So too the Greek €7ri7r£^ov 
becomes; in Latin oppidum, as opposed to the arx, or citadel ; 
and the adverb eimrediOQ takes the form of oppido^ an equi- 
valent in meaning to plane, 

II. The accent of a Latin dissyllable or polysyllable 
will fell upon the penult if long. Where that penult is long 
by the nature of the vowel, and at the same time the final 
syllable is short, the accent upon the penult may be called a 
circumflex ; in other cajses an acute accent. Secondly, if 
the penult be short, put an acute accent upon the ante- 
penult, always performing the previously mentioned ab- 
breviation, if need be ; the necessary efiect of which is to 
give us a long antepenult, if the penult itself be short. 

III. The preceding rules dispose of every case except 
two classes of words, viz. dissyllables with a short penult, 
and monosyllables. The former are either to be pro- 
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nounced as monosyllables, or else to be attached to the pre- 
ceding or following word ; and the double word thus 
formed to be accentuated as a polysyllable. When a word 
is attached in pronunciation to that which precedes, it has 
already received in common use the name of enclitic. Her- 
mann, who first observed that there are also words which 
attach themselves to those which follow, has proposed to 
give them the name of proclitics. The Greek article for 
instance, belongs to this class, as also not unfrequently the 
Latin hie, haec, &c. Thus we find in a Greek inscription 
TOfi /3a(r(A€a, where the v of the article would not have 
been changed into a //, had not the two words been pro- 
nounced as one. So also in the second epitaph of the 
Scipios' (see p. 10) hunc unum is written in the old ortho- 
graphy as HONCOiNO without division. The same is true 
of prepositions, when really prepositions, that is, when they 
precede their noun ; and the Latin non or ne^ like the Greek 
ov, should perhaps in many cases be pronounced in imme- 
diate connection with the following verb, just as we, who are 
accustomed to place our not after a verb, write cannot as a 
single word. Many little conjunctions also may probably 
require such treatment, as si^ tUj &c. Again, the list of 
enclitics should be extended so as to include most of the 
conjunctions which require to be placed second in a sen- 
tence, and even conjunctions in general, together with the 
relative itself, when tl^ey are forced, if the word may be 
used, into a second place, as, for instance, in the first line 
of the ^neid, which acquires additional power by the 
pronunciation Troia^'quu In the same way a postponed 
preposition becomes an enclitic, as in the phrase. cUtis-de 
montibus. In this way many dissyllables and monosyl- 
lables will coalesce into polysyllables, and be accentuated 
accordingly. We even entertain a strong suspicion that a 
verb in the middle of a sentence must often be treated as 
an enclitic to give tone to some important word before it. 
But a statement of our grounds for this belief would require 
too much room. 

H. 
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IV. The principle of elision will often modify the accent 
of a word. Thus cumpHmumy scrib^dum, argumkntOy 
would in ordinary circumstances have the accent as marked. 
But if elision take place, they sometimes have the accent 
displaced. In this way the first and eleventh lines of the 
Prologue to the * Andria' should be read : * Pot^ta cdm- 
prim &m' adscribend' ddpulit ;' and * N6n it ' dissim'li sunt 
argt!iment' it tamen.' It should also be observed that 
elision often destroys the initial vowel of the second 
word, instead of the final syllable of the preceding word, 
as nunc tudmst qfftcium, rather than nunc ti£ 4st officium. 

If now the principles we have assumed on the grounds 
above mentioned be applied to the plays of Terence, we 
arrive at the result, that the verses, with very few excep- 
tions, acquire the desired rhythm ; and that there should 
be exceptions must be expected where the text of an author 
is not yet established upon a careful comparison of manu- 
scripts, and where even the transposition of two words will 
oftien alter the accent of a verse. Moreover it should 
always be recollected that in the comic drama it may be 
even desirable to avoid the pure rhythm of verse, and ap- 
proach somewhat to the prose of natural conversation, as 
Cicero has himself remarked ( Orator, ^ 55). That what 
we now say may be put to the test, we will give a list of 
those words requiring abbreviation which most commonly 
occur, observing at the same time that a word at the end of 
an iambic trimeter, or after a monosyllable, is oft«n to be 
pronounced with all its syllables, though elsewhere liable to 
contraction. Of this an example may be seen in the tenth 
line of the prologue already referred to, which contains 
both naverit and norit. 

Senex = sen; senectus^serUus. Compare the genitive 

senis and adjective 
sentus. 
pater = jkre. Compare parricida, 
soror = soeur, as in French. 
voluntas = vountas. Compare vis ^^vdlts and invitus. 
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lacruma == lanna. Compare Fr. larme, and serment, 

from sacramentum. 
hodie = oggi, as in Italian. 

diu = -'j^^Com^rejourJoumde. 

^90 = yo* Compare the Italian io. 

cave = cau. Compare Cicero's story about the word 

eauneas, 
tace s= tot, as in the French tais. 

qtdhus = quis. Compare the loss of 6 in the dat. pi. of 

the first and second declensions. 
tibi = ti, \ 

sibi = si. ICompare the Romance, Ital., Fr., Sp., 

ibi = i, I and mihi = mi, 

ubi =: ou.) 

abi = ai, 

jube = ju. Compare the perfect yw^jt. 

inde = in. Compare the French en, and Latin dein, 

exin, exim, &c. 
redi = rei, 

magis = mais. Compare mai, It., maisy Fr., masy Sp. 
minus = mtn^. Compare Fr. moinsj &c. 
a/zW = €di/i£s. Compare Greek aXXoc. See p. 73, 4. 
facere = fare. Compare Fr.yaire, Ital./are, Sp. Aare, 

and Jjdti,Jio. 
vigilare = vigliare. Compare Fr. veiller, Ital. vegliare, 
vide = t^i. Compare Fr. voi-ci, voi-la. 

novos = ;20t^. Compare Greek veoc, English fiew. 
sine = «n. Compare Fr., Ital., Sp. 

dzu) = do. Compare Gxee^^ia-hKa^YT. deux, douzcy 

£ng. ^1^70. 

ille, &c. = i7 or le, &c. Compare It., Fr,, Sp. 

bontis = fto«, ) . T^ , 

>as m French. 
sumus = sommeSy J 

56726 = ben, as in Italian. 

ma/e = mal, as in French and Italian. 

h2 



J 

4 

1 
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homo 



ret 



hommcy as in French. 

re. Compare the forms of the fifth declension 

used by Cflesar, Virgil, &c. 
pur or por. Compare Greek Traic, Spartan 

TTOip^ Latin Lucipor. 
suuSy &c. = sus or sos, \ Compare It., Fr., Sp., and also 
s mtis^ &c. / the forms used by Ennius, and 
= tus^ &c. J in Greek. 
= fut. Compare It., Fr., and Latin ,/br^. 
= dmus. Compare Ital. alma^ Fr. dme. 
= dnus. Compare Fr. dne, 
= epoL Compare ecastor^ ecere, &c. 
=5 lere. Compare Fr. lire, 
= oeilus. Compare Fr. oeiL 
= genris. Compare Fr. genre. 
= aprire. Compare It aprire, Fr. ouvrir, Sp. 

ubrir. 
s qpra. Compare the form in Ennius, cpra, 

Fr. oeuvrey Sp. obra. 
= simHis. Compare Fr. setnble, Eng. resemble. 
B ta*n. Compare tametsi for tamenetsi, and 

tandem for tamendem. 
= alquis. Compare It. alcuno, Fr. aucun, from 

= his. Compare the abbreviation of nullms 
into nuUtus and nuUi. 
ejus = i*. 

For a more detailed exhibition of these words see 
Journal of JEducation, vol. ii. p. 344 ; and on the subject 
of Latin prosody generally, the same work, vol. iv. p. 336, 

It should be added that of modem editors Hermann, 
Bothe, and Lindemann alone seem to have a distinct idea 
of the nature of the metres of Terence and Plautus, for 
all that has been said applies to Plautus as well as 
Terence. Among older writers, Bentley certainly pos- 
sessed a clearer insight into the subject than some of his 



puer 



meusy &c. 
tuus 
fuit 
animus 
asinus 
edepol 
legere 
oculus 
generis 
aperire 

opera 

similis 
tamen 

aliquis 

hujus 
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notes would lead one to suppose. That this is the case 
is proved by an anecdote in Bishop Monk's Life of that 
scholar. The reverend doctor, dining at a friend's house 
in London, kept the gentlemen longer over their wine 
than was thought proper by the ladies in the drawing- 
room, and added to the scandal when his voice was heard, 
even above stairs, in what was supposed to be a song to 
the tune of * Unfortunate Miss Bsdley.' The doctor was 
only reading to them some specimen of Terence's Comic 
Septenarius, or, to use a harder phrase, the Iambic 
Tetrameter Catalectic. 

The actual metres which occur in Terence and Plautus, 
besides those few lines in the ^ Cantica,' which scarcely 
admit a reduction to rule, are — 

1. The trimeter iambic or senarius ; which is in request 
where the dialogue is calm. 

2. The tetrameter trochaic, tetrameter trochaic cata- 
lectic, tetrameter iambic, which are used only in the more 
violent scenes, and often intermixed, but so that the com- 
plete trochaic, being the most violent of the three, is 
seldom found except near the commencement, and rarely 
for many lines together. 

3. The hexameter trochaic catalectic, and hexameter 
iambic, of which only an occasional single line is found, 
and that intermixed with those of No. 2. The vehemence 
is here at a maximum, and a full stop generally terminates 
the line. These lines are' conunonly divided (and so far 
as regards the printer's convenience, with reason) into 
tetrameter and dimeter. But as Bentley observed, the 
tetrameter always ends (which can hardly be an accident) 
in such a manner that the dimeter can be added to it 
In other words, if the former terminates trochaically, the 
latter begins so ; if iambically, the latter the same. 

4. The tetrameter iambic catalectic, or comic septe- 
narius ; which, as its name imports, is limited to ludicrous 
or joyous scenes : this metre has commonly a division 
after the first dimeter. 
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6. The tetrameter cretic, and tetrameter bacchiac. The 
former is 

To this Terence has prefixed a single tetrameter dac- 
tylic, viz., 

** Hocine cr^dibil' aiit memordbile." 

The law of the bacchiac is 

o — — .o — , a ,0— — . 

Terence is sparing, Plautus abundant in the use of these 
two metres, which approach very near to each other in 
character ; a series of the one being at once transformed 
to a series of the other by the addition or removal of a 
syllable. 



GOOD, BETTER, BEST, "WELL. 



Magni primordia remm 
Refert in qoali sint ordine qnaeque locata, 
£t comnista quibus, dent motos accipiantqae. 

Lucretius. 



{ 



Paet of this paper was read before the Philological 
Society of London. The writer obtained permission 
from the Council to withdraw that portion, being 
desirous that the whole might be printed together. 
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ON THE ADJECTIVES, &c. 

GOOD, BETTER, BEST, WELL; 

BONUS, MELIOR, OPTUMUS, BENE; 

AFAeOS, AMEINQN, APISTOS, EY, 

&c. &c. 

Grammarians have for the most part contented them- 
selves with stating the existence of the more violent ano- 
malies in the language they may be dealing with, and have 
been to a great extent justified therein from the brevity 
imposed upon them by the nature of their writings. It is 
at the same time a duty to return to such anomalies and 
endeavour to explain their origin. Now in the whole 
circle of granmiatical irregularities there are none more 
startling than those where usage brings into immediate 
contact words which to all appearance have no con- 
nection of outward shape, in other words, those cases where 
an alleged deficiency of forms from one root is supplied with 
the required forms from what upon this theory may be 
called a complementary root. The Gteek grammarians 
for instance, tell us that the second aorists in use with 
aip.eo), 0»?,ftt, bpajiti^ ep\pfxai, Tpe\^w, <psp^(o, are respectively 
eiXov, eiirovj eidov, riKQov^ edpufiov, and riveyKoy, and if they 
add to this any explanation, it is that these several aorists 
are in form connected with the independent and obsolete 
presents lX,w, ctt^w, t^^w, eXd/o, ^pefji^toy eyK w. Grammarians 
deal in a similar way with the Latin y^ro, tuli, latum; sum, 
fui, esse ; in English with am, w, was ; he, she, it, they ; 
go, went ; in French with va, oiler, &c. ; and in all the 
Indo-Germanic tongues with the pronoun of the first per- 
son. Now in nearly all the above and similar examples 
there is ground for believing that the words, allowed to be 

H 3 
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connected in meaning and employment, owe their variety 
of form solely to two principles (which indeed are closely 
connected with one another), viz. that difference of pro- 
nunciation which is called dialect, and those euphonic 
changes which grow out of the approximation of particular 
sounds. 

An anomaly, such as we have spoken of, exists in a very 
marked manner in the adjectives we have placed at the 
head of this paper, and we propose to give reasons which 
shall make it not improbable that the majority if not the 
whole have a conunon origin. 

Ayadog v.. Good. 

The opinion is not a novel one that the essential part of 
ayadog is substantially identical with the English good. 
But instead of resting upon the fact that the two words 
have something of a resemblance to each other, it is safer 
to examine, and, if possible, to account for the points of 
difference. Now to commence with the commencement, 
the habit of prefixing a vowel at the beginning of a Greek 
word has been often noticed. Thus aora^vC) aora^ic, c6cX«, 
coexist with oraxuc, ora^ic, OeXw, and that without the 
slightest difference of meaning. So too it has been 
observed by Bopp in his * Vergleichende Granmiatik,' 
that in ovi;£, oippvg, the initial vowel is really no essential 
part of the word, and that the omission of it brings into 
view the resemblance to the same roots in the kindred lan- 
guages, as for example the German nag-el and the English 
brow. So again the French and Spaniards prefix an e in 
esperer, itait, 4toile ; esperavj estava, estrella; as com- 
pared with the Latin sperare^ stabat, stella ; and indeed 
the Greek does with the last root much the same in its 
form acrrrip. But in the French and Spanish languages 
there is an admissible reason for the addition of the vowel 
founded upon the difficulty of pronouncing the two initial 
consonants. The same explanation applies to three of the 
Greek examples we have quoted ; and is traceable in the 
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Latin language itself. For instance, while a Greek had 
no difficulty in pronouncing an initial ps osia \piKoc, the 
Romans found it convenient to have an initial vowel in 
their corresponding from exilis, being unable to pronounce 
an £ at the b^inning of a word, which letter the idiom of 
their language required as the representative of i// just as 
a k sound in Latin generally corresponds to a Greek ir. 

It may perhaps be doubted whether the condition of 
two initial consonants be required to justify the addition 
of a vowel. If not essential, we may at once proceed to 
examine the other parts of ayaSog. But if it be essential, 
then we have to ask what consonant besides the g followed 
the initial a in that earlier form of the word, and thus 
occasioned the necessity for that addition. Now the one 
consonant which is most frequently lost in the Greek lan- 
guage is the digamma or w, a letter indeed which in many 
languages is apt now to appear, now to disappear ; and 
there is no position where this variation is more jfrequent 
than after the letters q or g. The Italian and French 
languages furnish abundant examples in the many words 
they possess beginning with the letters gu or qu, where 
both languages commonly write, but the Italian alone pro- 
nounces the w, as — 

Latin. Italian. French. English. 

vadum guado gu4 

vastare guastare gkter waste 

guerra guerre war. 

But we need not look beyond the limits of the Greek lan- 
guage itself to see the connection between the sounds of ^ 
and w. The very name of the digamma seems to point to 
it, and in no other way can we account for yepro, or rather 
yFevTOy being employed by Homer as an equivalent to 
VeXero. So again yatrrrip or rather yVatrrrip is the very 
form in which we might have expected to find the equiva- 
lent of the Latin venter. Now the root good actually ap- 
pears in a considerable proportion of the Teutonic dialects 
(see Table given below) with the sound of the digamma 
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following the guttural. Thus the old High German is 
huot, the middle German gtioty the old Saxon gtiod, while 
the Dutch has varied from goet to goed. 

If the question occur as to the choice of the particular 
vowel thus employed in the office of facilitating the pro- 
nunciation, the g^ding principle is perhaps that it depends 
partly upon the consonants in question, partly upon the 
vowel which follows. In any case it may be observed that 
the Greek lexicon presents a considerable number of words 
beginning with the first three letters of ayaOosy in which 
the initial a appears not to be radical. 

Next, as regards the middle vowel of our word, Grimm 
has noticed the tendency of the Gothic to substitute o for 
a, and vice versd. Thus while the Greek for the most 
part forms its masculine adjectives with an o, its feminine 
with an a, the Gothic does precisely the reverse. So 
again the Greek ^parvyp, Latin /rater, is in Gothic broj'ar, 
while the modem German again maintains its t^ in bmder, 
thus keeping up the analogy as regards the vowel, of 
ayadoc, gods, gtUer, Indeed the Greek language seems to 
have an attachment to a short a in a penult syllable of 
trisyllabic words, and this more particularly before the 
aspirated consonants 0, x, Q. 

But in examining the dialectic changes in the vowel of 
a root, it is safer to take it in connection with the con- 
sonant. Now in the series of digammatized words given by 
Mr. Kidd in his edition of Dawes' ' Miscellanea ' there 
occur at least three roots where an a follows the digamma, 
viz. A^vc, avi?p, avaf. The older form of the first of these 
appears to have been vValvg, corresponding to the Latin 
sttavis and stiadeo, the connection between which two 
words will be perhaps evident to one who reflects that 
advice is a sort of medicine which the patient is unwilling 
to take until, as Lucretius says, 

" oras pocula circum 
Contingant mellis dulci flavoque liquore." 

Now this root &.dvc, or suavis appears in the Teutonic 
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dialects thus : Gothic sutis. Old High Grorman swazi, old 
English (Spenser) soot, modem Gennan siiss, and the Dutch 
zoetj the last three of which as regards the vowel are pre- 
cisely parallel to the good and gut and goet from our sup- 
posed yVaO. In the same way to the Greek Vay,ripj the 
first syllable alone of which is radical, may probably cor- 
respond the Gothic guma, the old German gomo, and the 
Latin homo,' winch in its Italian representative has the 
sound of the digamma in iwmo. Thirdly, VavaK, king, is 
not unlikely to be identical with the Teutonic koenig, 
where we again meet with such vowels as we might desire. 
The of aya0oc as contrasted with our English d in 
good, obeys the well known law of Grimm (see p. 49), by 
which the aspirated consonant of Greek or Latin becomes 
a medial in English. So £ir as this particular aspirate is 
concerned we have parallel examples in — 

Greek. German. English. 

OvyaTTip tochter daughter 

Ovpa thur door 

Orip thier deer* 

We do not trouble ourselves with the two last letters of 
ayaOoc, because they are of course no more an essential 
part of the word than er is of the German guter. But if 
it were necessary to deal with them, they would be found 
to be also a euphonic equivalent of the German er. 

If then we put the above considerations together, there 
is perhaps strong reason for believing in the close relation- 
ship of the Greek ayadog, English good, and German guter, 
&c. 

Aixeivii)v V. Melior. 

We proceed to the comparative a/icivwv. This, like the 
positive, has an initial a which probably is no essential 

* Shakspeare was aware that ' deer ' was a general term when he 
used in his * Kmg Lear ' the words of an old Romance : 
" But mice and rats and such small deer, 
Have been Tom*s food for seven long year." 
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part of the word ; but again we should be better able to 
explain the addition if two consonants had followed. It is 
enough however, upon this point to say that if afuiviav 
turn out in the end to be related to ayadoc, the observa- 
tions already made in respect of the latter will apply also 
to itself. Dropping then this question for the present, and 
keeping in view the analogy of /lei^aii', o\(^a>v, Kpeurfftav, 
which respectively respresent an older form fieyiwv, 
oKiyitov, KpaTiwv, we infer that our comparative may be 
looked upon as the equivalent of fieviwv. But the Greeks, 
like other nations, had the habit of interchanging the 
liquids / and n, and among many examples that might 
be given it is convenient to take those which occur in the 
same page of the grammar, viz. ^evtkttoq and jSeXnoroc, 
^LvraroQ and ^iXraroc, besides which we have already men- 
tioned for another purpose the example of ytyro for FeXcro. 
Hence there is a strong probability that we have in the 
Greek fMeviotv the correlative of the Latin melior ; and this 
probability is greatly increased by the fact that the same 
interchange of the liquids in question in the very same 
root occurs in the Latin language. 

Bonus V. Good, 

The Latin horms may next be examined. Of this word 
there was evidently an old form bentis, whence the adverb 
bene. Moreover the diminutive bellus also implies the 
existence of a benies, just as uUtts is formed from umis, 
villum from vinum, and galltis in all probability from a 
primitive ganus, corresponding to the German hahn. Thus 
we find the essential syllable of our root taking the form 
ben and bel, i. e. precisely those which occur in the Greek 
forms we were just speaking of, ^eXtkov, PtXrepos, /3eX- 
riffToc and jScjtiotoc, unless indeed the r also belong to 
the root, as must needs be the case in fieXT-twy, I^e\t'L<jtoq, 
This, however, is no grave difficulty as a ^ is ever inserting 
itself after an /, as witness our English word salt beside the 
Latin sal. 
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The Latin comparative meliar has been already placed 
in contrast with the Greek comparative in the form fuvnav. 
Now these two comparatives imply a positive mel or metij 
which differ from our Latin positives bel and ben solely in 
the first letter, and perhaps there are no two letters more 
closely connected than the labial liquid m and the labial 
medial b. But we need not rely upon this theory of in- 
terchange as our only argument, since we have the autho- 
rity of the antiquarian Aelius Stilo for the assertion that 
manuos occurred in the secular hymns in the sense of 
bonos. And the same passage of Festus (v. Manuos), 
where this information exists, . bids us thus explain the 
epithet of the Di Manes (just as the Greeks in a spirit of 
euphemism called the Furies Eumenides), and also treats 
immanis as the negative of this adjective manis. Varro 
confirms the assertion of Aelius. (Fest. Matrem matutam.) 

So hr we have dealt with the connection between bonus ^ 
melior, afxeivwv, fieKriiav, fieXricrrog, &c. on the one hand, 
and with that between ayaOog and good, &c. on the other. 
We proceed now to the more violent position that these 
two classes are also cognate with one another. 

The Latin bonus had another well known though anti- 
quated form duonus, as is seen in the epitaph of Seipio. 
(Graevius Thes. iv. 1832.) Indeed the convertibility of the 
syllable du before a vowel with 6 or i? is far from unfre- 
quent in language, and especially in the Latin. Thus, in- 
stead of bellum, SeHona, bellictis, &c. the old language 
had duellum, Duellona, duellicus. So bis, bini must once 
have existed in the form duis, duini, in order to stand in 
the same relation to the numeral dtio, that the other dis- 
tributives do to the other cardinal numbers. Indeed 
duidens and bidens co-exist beside each other with the same 
meaning. So again our own word both has been shown by 
Grimm to have been originally in the Gothic a substantive 
from the adjective numeral ba or bo, the equivalent of duo, 
duae. A change nearly the same has led to viginti from 
duiginti. Even in the middle of words a similar change 
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occurs. Thus while the old Grfeek had the a4jective &5vc, 
the Latin substituted suavis ; and again the Latin quaittuyr^ 
Greek witrvpeg or Terrapeg, appeared in the Gothic series of 
numerals 9&jiduoT^ to which correspond the Anglo-Saxon 
feover^ and ultimately our own four. In this way too we 
must account for the various forms of the second personal 
pronoun, derived from the numeral duo, the plural vos 
owing its V to the same principle, being a corruption o£ 
duos, A priori we might have anticipated such a con- 
nection, and it is confirmed by the connection of ego with 
Sanscrit numeral eka, one, and also by the &ct that the 
Chinese represent by the sound irr alike the numeral and 
the pronoun of the second person. 

But an initial d when followed by certain consonants is 
often scarcely distinguishable from an initial g in the same 
position. Thus the Greek yXvjcvc is in point of fact most 
frequently pronounced by an Englishman, though he little 
think it, as if it began with a d, viz. dlukus, and hence we 
need not hesitate about holding the Latin dulcis to be the 
same word. As for the change of vowel in the last syllable, it 
was necessary to the idiom of the Roman tongue, which 
has no adjectives in u ; so that the Greek iOKvg must have 
had an equivalent ods in Latin, whence odus, odssume, 
ociter ; and our often quoted hlvg had a correlating suavis. 
Indeed within the limits of the Greek language we see 
Trrfxys following to a great extent the analogies of the 
noun TToXig, although in the nominative the vowels differ. 
Dtdcis then and yXvicvg are the same word. Again, there 
seems little ground for doubting that the Latin duellum 
and the French guerre are substantially the same word, 
notwithstanding the difference of gender ; and if so, they 
afford a perfectly parallel case to that for which we are 
contending, viz. that duonus had a dialectic variety com- 
mencing with gu. We presuppose with the greater free- 
dom the existence of a dialectic variety, because in dealing 
with language it is always important to keep in view that 
the language which appears in books is only one of many 
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dialects, and that it owes its pre-eminence not to any in- 
trinsic superiority, but to the accident of having existed in 
the particular spot where the capital grew up and became 
the centre of literature ; while in point of fiwt, every patois 
is entitled by birthright to the same dignity as the fiivoured 
dialect of the educated, and equally deserving the considera- 
tion of the philologist. Thus the English language of 
books is but one variety of many, which indeed differ so 
fiir from one another that at first they seem to the ear 
like a new lang^uage. Now we know from the testimonies 
of the ancients that Etruria was noted for its love of 
aspirated sounds, and we further know that the Tuscan 
dialect of the Italian tongue now holds that supremacy in 
the modem literature of the peninsula which was granted 
to Rome in the Augustan age. This distinction k^t in 
view, there is nothing to surprise one in the doctrine that 
the same word from a Tuscan mouth should sound as 
gtierra, which in the softer dialect of ancient Rome was 
duello. Even the final a is rougher to the ear than 0. It 
is at any rate due to the Tuscan influence that so many 
words in Italian now commence with gu. Nor can any 
ai^ument in the other direction be derived from the fiict 
that the Latin itself has a large number of words contain- 
ing the letters qu^ for there is good reason for believing that 
the u in these forms was dropped in pronunciation, as is 
now done by the French : otherwise it would be difficult 
to account for the short quantity of the initial syllable in 
€tqtiai equtiSj neqtie, quoqteey &c. That our root 60722^ had 
no objection to a digamma is further confirmed by the 
Italian btumo^ and the Spanish bueno. 

Our next business shall be with the final consonant. 
Now it is a marked peculiarity of the Sicilian dialect in 
the present day that d is almost invariably substituted for 
the / of Italian. Thus beUa becomes bedda, quello be- 
comes qtieddo, &c. Even in Italy itself the two forms 
often co-exist, as edera or ellera, ivy. The Romans on 
the other hand, as now, so of old, were attached to the 
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liquid, and in consequence their tongue often presented an 
I where the allied languages had a d, t, &c. Thus, for 
example, lingua and dingtta co-existed in ancient Italy, 
the first however being the fevoured form of polite society 
and of books, while to the latter more nearly corresponded 
the Gothic tteggo, English tongue^ &c. So lacruma is re- 
lated to the Greek ^aicpv-oi, the Gothic lagr^ and English 
tear ; and again, ligare to the Greek le-ta and English tie^ 
the participle of which word (now. become a mere ad- 
jective), viz. tigkl^ still preserves the guttural to the eye 
though not to the ear. Nay, the word ligare appears in 
the Latin itself with a c?, as in dicare, which is in no way 
related to the root dicere, but signifies always to bind, not 
indeed in the physical, but in the moral or rather l^al sense. 
Thus, dico me in clientelam agrees well with our own 
phrase, to bind an apprentice ; and the use of the pronoun 
and ablative after ahdicare is justified by the sense of un- 
binding. Thus, ahdico me magistratu, I unbind myself 
from the office, which is thus precisely the opposite of the 
phrase to invest * any one with an office. But to return 
to the letters / and d, even Odusseus, the hero of Homer, 
becomes in the mouth of a Roman Ulixesy and the 
Poltidetices of the Greek mythology is in Italy PoUux, 

But the change is in fact to be traced in nearly every 
language, and is of course founded upon a physical con- 
nection between the two letters, a ^uniliar example of 
which may be perceived when the organs of articulation 
are impaired by a cold, and every attempt at an / produces 
a d, (See the character of Barney in Oliver Twist.) 

These considerations go &t to remove the difi&culty which 
at first sight strikes the mind on finding a mute d or t in. 
English and German beside the I in melior, ^eXj-KitVy &c. ; 

* Or perhaps the notion not of a dress, but of a load or charge may 
have been the original idea ; and then the word ahdico would signi^ 
the undoing the cord by which the load was attached to the head, or 
back, or shoulders. Just as also fungor onere also means ' I release 
myself of the load, I discharge it' 
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and render it not improbable that raXoc too is only a dia- 
lectic variety of (a)yaOog, The ^ in benus as opposed 
to ood in good we will reserve for the present, simply to 
save repetition. 

Ayadoc V. Bonus, 

Of course if ayaOo^ and good are connected in form, 
and good itself is the equivalent of the first syllable in 
bellus, Tnelior, benusy we may call in aid the axiom that things 
which are equal to the same are equal to one another* But 
in a series of probabilities, every link in the chain weakens 
the resulting probability. It is therefore not without use 
to compare ayaOoQ and hentis directly with one another ; 
and this the more because the difierence between these 
words is perhaps the most startling of all. Now to con* 
duct this comparison with proper caution we propose Ui 
examine all those roots of the Greek language which occur 
to us as containing the syllable ad, in order to ascertain 
what changes such a syllable is likely to undergo. 

Now (1) Bad is the essential syllable of several related 
words signifying ^ depth,' but Peydog is an equivalent 
form for /3a^oc. (2) HaBoc in the same way has a kindred 
irci^ff, to say nothing of the perfect tense wewovda. (3) 
Mad, the radical syllable of the verb signifying to learn, 
takes an v before the ^ in fiav^avia, as does (4) Xa^ in 
Xavdavcii. It seems to us wholly inadmissible to treat this 
V within the radical syllable itself as in any way parallel to 
the suffix av so commonly affixed to that syllable. But 
the root /lad, so &r as meaning is concerned, stands in 
dose relationship with the idea of ^ mind ;' and this same 
notion occurs in the form of /icv in the Greek words /uv-oc 
and fufiyrifAcu, as well as in the Latin memini, comminiscory 
mens J &c. ; the two perfect tenses naturally signifying ' I 
remember,' if the present signified, like fiav^avw, ' I mind ' 
or ^ notice.' (5) Kada/ooc, throwing aside its adjectival ter- 
mination, becomes ica0, and the original meaning of this 
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adjective is stated by good authority to be simply ' void ' 
or ^ empty,* a signification it shares with Kevog. (6) Tva- 
dog, *the lower jaw/ having an v before the a, could 
scarcely be expected to take another after it in addition. 
But we do find the form yewc also signifying the ' lower 
jaw.' (7) BaOfioQ again stands in close relation with /Saivw, 
and the corresponding words in the allied languages would 
be found to contain the liquid v. (8) 2rad/ioc is directly 
connected with the verb tony/xc, whose representative in our 
own tongue appears as stand and stood, the latter by the 
way containing the very termination of our English good. 
Besides with the same root are connected the Greek trreX" 
Xeiv, (see Liddell's Lexicon^) and the German stellen. 
But the syllable ad, besides constituting a part of several 
roots, is also used in the creation of many secondary 
verbs, as (9) eipya^w, cijcadca, in which it seems to perform 
the same office as av in the second syllable of fiav^avbi, 
vw^avo/jLai, OT OS en in our own language in the verbs 
open, hasten, &c. Again, it is a part of a substantival 
suffix in the neuter (10) fieya^og or fjLeye^og ; and its posi- 
tion in this word between the radical syllable and the 
common neuter suffix og corresponds precisely to that of 
ei/ in TE/xevog, and of in in the Latin Jacimis, itiner, &c. 
Thus we find the syllable a^ readily convertible with such 
syllables as ev, cvd, en, ent, &c. 

The syllables ar, aar, a<T^, ag, contain the same vowel 
followed by consonantal sounds very similar to d, and these 
exhibit a similar connection with the nasal liquid. The 
most marked example of ar occurs in the neuter verbals 
with a suffix fiar, the correlatives of which in Latin have 
invariably the sufifix men or mentum; for example (11) 
ovo/xa = nomen ; 0X£y/xa =Julmen. And it may be added 
that from these very nouns in /xar are formed verbs in 
fxaivu) as ovofiatvb), &c. So too the plural of the 3rd person 
passive has often ar where vt would be expected, as (12) 
i^tpoiQTo for <l>epoivTo, &c. Again, the numerals (13) iKaroy 
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and (14) eucan correspond respectively to the l&tin centum 
and viginti. We might almost have said vigeiUi, as the 
vowel e appears in the derivative vigensumtcs. Compare 
also the form (15) rerarai from rtiviay whose root in its 
simplest shape is rev (as also in the Latin tendo, teneOj 
tentis), and the adjective (16) Apei<l>aTog from ^cvoi. (17) 
Tatmip, which has already been called in aid, seems to be 
related to yora ^ viscera ;' and the Latin venter is acknow- 
ledged to be an equivalent. Indeed an y when thrown 
before r is very apt to become an cr. Thus (xfieyyvfii like 
Zevy'Wfu^ ^eiK'Vv/jiiy has its radical syllable exhibited by 
itself when w/xi has been removed ; but this root er/Scv 
takes an (T in lieu of the liquid in atrfietrroC' So (uKrrrfp in 
its first three letters corresponds to the initial syllable of 
i^ufv-wfjii. But it is idle to collect examples, as the change 
is all but co-extensive with the numerous roots ending in 
V. [See below.] 

We proceed to the combination a^d, with the previous 
observation that a sigma often inserts itself before its kins- 
man 6, as in -rvwrofieSaj Tvirro/jLecrda. (18) A(r0-/xa contains 
the same root as av-efioc and an-imtcs, and the German ath- 
em ^ breath/ and not improbably the Latin ven-tus. Even 
the root of (19) aterdavo/xai will be found to reappear in 
the first syllable of the Latin sentire. The aspirate, which 
ought to have commenced the Greek root as the equivalent 
of the Latin « , has been dropped under the influence of the 
following 0, according to a well known law of the Greek 
language which forbids the recurrence of an aspirate in 
two consecutive syllables, whence ex^ beside Ifw ; ra^vc 
beside Oaoro'&iv, &c. ; and lastly, a diphthong ai has benen 
preferred to the single a, according to the ordinary habit 
of the language seen in <paiyia, aipai, &c. According to 
this view the i subscript has no claim to a place in the 
second aorist rjcrdofiriy. As regards the Latin words con- 
taining this root, sen alone seems radical. Thus sensus 
seems to point to such a root, for sentire should have 
formed a verbal sentittis; and again, assentari is a fre- 
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quentative firom the obsolete simple verb. The Ger- 
mans too have the same root in its simplest form in 
sinn-en. 

The sound ac enters into many Greek words, particu- 
larly before the letters /x and r, where it seems to repre- 
sent frequently a^ or aaa, but not uncommonly ay or en, 



^(T/xay fatvut ; fiiatrfia^ fiiatvw ; Kspatrrocy KepavwfU ; 
\atjfia, \aivti} ; x^tcio'f*<*> y^taivta ; Kpefiaarog^ KpefjLav'WfU ; 
patTfia, paivw ; fieXatrfJia, fieXaivfa ; xeraer/xa, irerav-wfifii ;* 
^aff/jia, Jatvw ; <r»c£^aoToc, trKe^ay'Wfu* 

To these may be added (20) daavg, densus ; (21) yaffnjp, 
venter ; and (22) fiaffaofiai compared with mando and men' 
turn. 

From these considerations it ceases to be a difficulty that 
the Latin word corresponding to ayados should appear 
with the syllable ^. What we have said about the g of 
good as compared with the b of bentes is applicable to the 
same difference between (23) aya6oc and benus. 

Qteadruple Comparisons, 

Still our reasoning will perhaps gain considerable force 
if we compare, even at the cost of some repetition, the qua- 
druple change of (a) ayadog, bentes or bontts, good and gut 
with other similar changes between the four tongues. 
Now the equivalent of yatrrrip exists in all of them, as (b) 
Gk. yaoTi/jo, Lat. venter, Eng. womb, Germ, mutter. 
With reference to which it may be observed that womb 
has the full sound of oo though written with one o; 
secondly, that the three first words agree in having the 
double signification of * womb ' or * belly,' for a Scotch- 
man talks of kicking a boy in the wemb ; and thirdly, that 
an initial m in German corresponds in several words to its 
lip-sister w in English, as for example the preposition mit 
to with. Of course the word mutter in this sense is only 
by accident similar to mutter, ' mother.' The Scotch by 

* Compare also the lA^pando, 
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the way also employ mother with the same force in the 
phrase ' rising of the mother^ for hysterics, the precise equi- 
valent of the Grerman aufstossung der mtUter.* 

Another quadruple comparison may be made with the 
root /lad. 

(c) Gk. fjuid — , Lat. mi^ — or mSn^eo^ Eng. moody 
Germ. mtUh and touth. It is scarcely necessary to observe 
that our mood^ excepting in the grammatical use of the 
word, has no relation to the Latin modus. Compare also 
the adjective moody, ' thoughtful.' The word wuth means 
^ rage/ but this is also a very common signification of the 
Anglo-Saxon mod. 

Again we have related to one another : — 

(rf) Gk. Fav-cp — , Lat. hem-dn — , or hSm-Sn — , (ItaL 
uomo) ; Eng. -goom, G^rm. -gam, Goth, guma, Icelandic 
gumi. 

The connection of all the words in this series has already 
been asserted by Grimm, D, G, iii. 319. Even the suffix 
^ of the Greek and the Sn or in of the Latin are only 
euphonic varieties of each other. The interchange is very 
common in the latter part of a word, as liaKovoQ, Fr. 
dictcre, Lat. ordon — , Fr. ordre, Eng. order. In the very 
root before us the Spaniard recovers the r as in hombre. 
So also he substitutes hembra for femina. The German 
dialects for the most part drop all trace of the suffix in the 
word before us. We say for the most part, because it may 
be seen probably in what Eask {Icelandic Grammar^ 
§ 124) calls the irregular plural, nom. gumnar, ac. gumna, 
dat. gumnumj where otherwise the forms would have been 
gumar, guma, gumum. His own explanation of the mat- 
ter does not seem satisfactory. The English word goom 
occurs in bridegroom, for the r in that word, as it is com- 
monly spelled, is acknowledged to be an anomalous inser- 
tion. The German, for instance, is brautigam. 

* This use of * mother * occurs in * King Lear :* — 

" O how this mother swells up toward m^ heart, 
Hysteruia paasio" 
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Our next specimen of the fourfold analogy is 
(e) Gk. yyadoQy Lat. mentumy Eng. mouthy Germ, mundi 
In these the difference of meaning may at first naturally 
excite suspicion ; but that suspicion is obviated by the £ict, 
that yc vvc includes in itself all the meanings. (See Liddell's 
Lexicon.) Of these the first was probably the ' lower jaw* 
which was specially entitled to a distinct name, on the 
ground that unlike the upper jaw it constitutes a distinct 
bone, and also because it is the sole osseous agent in the 
process of mastication, the upper jaw being in fact a fixed 
part of the skull, and serving as an immoveable anvil for 
the lower jaw to strike against. From the lower jaw the 
transition is easy to the ^ chin ' and even the ' beard.' 
Again a name given to the lower would soon be extended' 
to the ' upper jaw ;' and hence to the two jaws or ' mouth,' 
as also to the ' cheek-bone ' and ^ cheek ' itself. In con- 
firmation of this, the Latin gena^ belonging to the same 
root, signifies commonly the ' cheek,' while the Teutonic 
equivalent kinn now denotes ^ chin,' but had formerly the 
meaning of the *jaw.' A similar variety of power is to be 
traced in the Latin mala^ mcucilla. 

A sixth series is seen in — 
Gk. ?ra/i), 9ra0^vi7, ^ar^viy. Lat. plhius, pas^tus, pajbtdum, 
'Etn^.^food J fodder. Germ, ftUter, 

Again there is a certain diversity of meaning. Although 
the majority of the words given are restricted to the feed- 
ing of animals, our English word food is unlimited, while 
the Latin penus is thus defined by Cicero (iV. D, ii. 27) : 
'^ Est omne quo vescuntur homines penus ^ The p in 
the Greek and Latin commonly corresponds to / in the 
German tongues. (See p. 49.) 

And lastly may be considered-^ 

(/) Gk. irol with the verb ^rareai ; Lat. ped; Eng. 
foot; Qevmfuss, 

{g) Gk. dhovT — , Sanscr. dani — , Lat. dent — , Eng. 
toothy Gothic t;un])u8. 
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The Influence of Assimilation.* 

But our task is not fully accomplished until we have found 
a reason, why within the limits of each language different 
forms of the root co-exist for the. positive, comparative, 
superlative. 

The explanation of this difficulty is to be found, we be- 
lieve, in a principle, the results of the influence of which 
have been noticed in special cases by grammarians, and 
that chiefly in the Gothic dialects, and among these more 
particularly in the Icelandic. Premising that the vowel 
series (see Mr. Willis's paper in the Cambridge Transa^' 
tions, iii. 231) in its natural order is i, e, a, o, u, accord- 
ing to the Italian pronunciation, we may state the prin- 
ciple alluded to thus ; If to any root a suflfix containing a 
different vowel be added, the vowel in the suflfix has a 
tendency to attract the root-vowel towards itself. Thus 
the Icelandic verb forming its first person plural with the 
suflBx um, the verb kalla, ^ call,' gives us kollum not kal- 
turn, ' we call,' for the vowel o lies nearer to u than a 
does. Nay the same language gives us examples where 
the vowel of the final syllable affects even the antepenult. 
Again the German word mann has a plural maenner, com- 
monly written manner. Even in the very root we are 
dealing with, the middle German follows the same prin- 
ciple of attraction, when from the adjective gteot it forms 
the abstract substantive guete. One consequence of this 
is that the suflfix Itself often becomes unnecessary, the mo- 
dification of the vowel in the root-syllable being already a 
warning of what is coming. Hence the suflfix gets care- 
lessly pronounced and even wholly omitted.f Thus many 
nouns in German now form their plural in e alone or 
even without so much as that, as firom apfel, apfel, 

* Sometimes called by Germans < umlaut.' 

t See what is predsely parallel to this in the eventual use of X for 
X2 or XS, p. 108. 

I 
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' apples :' where it may be again observed that the plural 
sufRx, now lost, modified the then antepenult vowel. 
Our own language has examples of the same attraction 
and the same convenient apocope in the plurals feet^ miccy 
men. In these words we assume, what indeed we are jus- 
tified in assuming by the common degradation of longer 
to shorter forms, that the plural suffix once belonged to 
them in its entirety. But at any rate no difficulty of the 
kind applies to the examples of brother becoming breth'ren, 
of old producing elder. It is true that the instances of 
such attraction of the root-vowel are not numerous in our 
language, and what instances we have are gradually dis- 
appearing from it. Even brethren and elder have already 
been supplanted in ordinary usage by the forms brothers and 
older^ the two former being now employed only in certain 
antiquated phrases, or with a specially limited sense. In 
fact in the early stages of society it would seem that the 
mouth and ear of the savage are not sufficiently under his 
control ; so that the sound he endeavours to produce in one 
part of a word is often affected by the nature of the adjoin- 
ing sounds. This difficulty however, gradually dimi- 
nishes, and then the love of simple analogy, less restrained 
by impediments to clear articulation, exerts an increasing 
influence, and removes all those so-called anomalies, such as 
we have spoken of, just as the same principle leads to the 
extirpation of the older forms of inflection, where the 
mode of formation is obscure. But these conquests are 
not immediately effected. In proportion as words are in 
more frequent demand, they obtain a firmer hold of the 
memory, and a more ready obedience £rom the physical or- 
gans, and thus the greater the difficulty of ejection. Hence 
probably the fact that what we call irregularities seem 
always to attach themselves in preference to those words 
which are in most fami l iar use. We have little difficulty 
in submitting to the substitution of climbed for clomhj but 
who will fix the time when gooder shall triumph over better y 
although we find that nearly every child in its early efforts 
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at speech shows a disposition to reinstate the legitimate 
word? 

The consonants also obey a similar impulse to a certain 
extent. Thus velle in Latin has supplanted veVre ; and in 
Icelandic vaenn, ' &ir/ should have had a comparative 
vaenriy but prefers vaenni. In these examples it is the second 
consonant that has accommodated itself to the first, but the 
converse is true in the Latin polliceor, intellego, puella. 

Lastly, in every language consonants and vowels act 
upon each other, more commonly the consonant influenc- 
ing the vowel than being influenced by it. 

To apply these principles to the examples before us. The 
termination of the English comparative being er or perhaps 
originally ter^ the vowel sound of good^ upon the addition of 
this suffix, was liable to be drawn in the direction of e, and 
this the more, because the sound oo easily glides into we^ as 
in our double form soot or sweety and in sweat compared 
with the Latin sud-or. But the tf?-sound following a g draws 
the g itself toward the labial consonants ; while lastly the 
final d of good of course sharpens itself into a tenuis before t. 
Hence arose better ; and it may be observed once for all, that 
among the many varieties of our root, if the vowel e enters, 
it is sure to be preceded by a lip-letter, be it a b, m, w, t?, 
ory. The superlative betest or best requires no additional 
remark, the less so if it be true that superlatives are formed 
through the intervention of the comparative. 

The Greek comparative has for its suffix either toy or 
repoy i.e. in either case vowels on the left of our series. 
Hence the e and the initial lip-letter in ^vmv ; while the 
influence of the liquid at the end of the suffix has converted 
the not reluctant Q of ya6 into its own form v. On the 
other hand, in the Latin melior, the final r seems to have 
led to the preference of / over the n in benits ; but this 
remark will be better understood, when it is called to mind 
that the natural series of the liquids from throat to lips 
is r, /, n, m : so that / is nearer to r than n is. Similar 
reasoning is applicable to jSeXrepoc, fiekruov, /3e\rioToc* 

I 2 
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We have reserved the ordinary superlatives of the Greek 
and Latin languages, because considerable suspicion will 
still perhaps attach to them. But even apiorog can make 
out a tolerable title to a connexion with the other words if 
it be granted that the digamma may have once belonged to 
it. The syllable eX, which we have already seen forming 
part of the root in melior, PeX-tkov, &c. is not very un- 
frequently convertible with ap in the Greek language. An 
instance of this, and one also occurring at the beginning of 
a word, presents itself in aipew, where the radical syllable 
is &p, by the side of the aorist eiXov, where the radical 
syllable is IX. Aipoj again, whose essential portion in re- 
spect of form is the same as in the last root setting aside 
the aspirate, has for its Latin correlative alo, a word of 
precisely the same meaning, ' I raise,' for the notion of 
' feeding' is secondary in the latter. The readiness with 
which the liquids r and / change places in language is ^miliar 
to every one, and is explained by their proximity in the 
liquid series as already given. Moreover, if we look to 
the Greek language in particular, although p has little 
objection to a preceding c, especially in the middle of 
words, at the beginning it has a preference for the vowel 
a. Thus in Donnegan's Lexicon there are 34 columns 
given to words beginning with ap, or S2 if we exclude 
those which contain words formed from apttrro itself ; while 
those commencing with ep, numerous it is true, still occupy 
only 21 columns. But in the instance before us the change 
in the root is probably referable to the consonant c in the 
termination. This letter has a marked affinity for the 
liquid r, and in fkct is for ever changing places with it. 
Hence the preference of p over >/ or X in the end of the 
root-syllable. This change again seems to have affected 
the vowel, and, not impossibly, led to the substitution of 
the digamma for the other lip-letter, the digamma and 
the a by their roughness better according with the roughest 
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of the liquids. Thus war^ the very syllable in question, 
in our own tongue corresponds, as we have already seen, 
to the Latin bellum, itself agaiu so near akin in form to 
heUus^ peXrepocy &c 

We will add that a preference of the vowel a in apioroc 
may have been aided by the appearance of the same vowel in 
the positive aya^oc, and the comparative afuiywy, although 
in the two latter the origin of the a is wholly different. 

Even the poetical forms ^e/orcpoc, ^cpraroc, are probably 
fJso the progeny of the same root. This view is confirmed 
by the law to which Grimm's observations led him, that a 
S in the northern languages has commonly a ^ or /* for its 
representative in Greek and Latin. 

Optumus. 

In dealing with optumus, we will at first throw out of 
view all that has been said of the forms which bonus and 
the words already discussed have assumed, and look only 
to its own structure. Now the older superlatives of the 
Latin language seem to have ended in tumus or umus. 
Hence the doubt arises whether the simple adjective should 
claim for its own portion opt or op. The common deriva- 
tion from opto we throw aside on the groimd that there is 
no justification for forming a superlative from a verb, to 
say nothing of the wide difference in sense between optata 
and optuma. If on the other hand we look at op, we are at 
once reminded of the preposition ob, which before tumus 
would of necessity change its b into p; and secondly, it is 
indisputable that prepositions are ofiten directly the source of 
comparatives and superlatives in many languages, and cer- 
tainly nowhere is this principle more evident than in the 
Latin. On the score of form then there can be no difiiculty. 
The only question is whether the signification of the prepo- 
sition is such as we require. Now ob literally means 
^ towards,' and it does so happen that we possess in our own 
language an adjective untoward formed firom this prepo- 
sition ; and of sudi a force that the removal of the negative 
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would bring us to a sense not ill suited to our purpose. But 
unfortunately the use of 06 in Latin, so fiur as it has acquired 
a moral signification, is rather in the other direction, for 
obesse is ' to injure,' obstare * to stand in the way of.* 
In fact a superlative from ob would probably have signified 
much the same as a superlative from etdverstis, and the 
latter in ordinary usage partakes somewhat of a hostile 
sense. The third alternative is to treat pt as the essential 
part of the word, reduced to this form by the loss of the 
central vowel, so that the in optunms should be deemed a 
vowel prefixed to aid pronunciation. We have a case which 
appears parallel to this in infra, inferi, inferior, infimus, in 
which the removal of the suffixes brings us to inf, which 
could scarcely have been the original form of the root ; and 
that the i is in fact not radical is pretty well determined by 
the double form of the equivalent Greek adverbs vep^c and 
evep^e. Hence the Latin root was in all probability nef. 
Such a root would appear in Greek as ve or vev, or with the 
prefixed vowel as eve or evev, for the/ would naturally be- 
come a diganuna and so disappear, or else be softened into 
the vowel v as in PaaiXev. Now we find in Greek the word 
evepoi as the precise equivalent in sense and nearly in form 
of inferi. The adverbs vep^e and evep^e have already been 
mentioned. And the verb vevut meant originally not the 
alternate motion of the head, for vevevKojg signifies simply 
demisso capite, nor could it have been originally limited to 
any movement of the head in particular, for so special a 
limitation of power does not agree with the usual habits 
of language ; in other words it must have meant generally 
to ' lower.' The ordinary Sanscrit prefix for * down' is 
ni ; and in the Teutonic languages, our own for example, 
the root neath (whence beneath, nether, nethermost) agrees 
very closely with the Latin nef, the diflference being pre- 
cisely what might have been expected in a lang^uage so 
deficient in aspirates as the Latin. Even withiu the limits 
of the Greek language we find several instances of double 
forms, such as 0\i/3ai and ^Xifiia. Nay, the very character 
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9 has passed into the Russian alphabet as the symbol of 
F^ and with the name Fita^ so that Theodor is in a manner 
written, but Feodor pronounced. 

But to return to our own word. The next questions are : 
which of all the vocal series has been lost between the con- 
sonants p and t in our word optumus ; secondly, why was 
the o selected as the initial vowel to aid pronunciation ; 
and thirdly, was p the original consonant, or has a b been 
modified into the form of a tenuis by the proximity of 
the dental tenuis ? Where an alternative such as the last 
is presented, we may &irly look at the forms of bentis, 
bonus, and decide in &vour of a b. Then as concerns the 
internal vowel, we may for the same reason choose between 
e and 6. Now an a is more in accordance with the other 
forms, melior, fieviiovy better, best. Thus we have before 
us a superlative betumus. This admits of two divisions : 
first of all, the t may belong to the superlative sufiix, in 
which case the word is be-tumus, and in &ct the Latin 
verb beare for benare exhibits the root in this reduced shape ; 
or secondly, the t may be a dental substitute for the other 
dentals which occur in the end of our simple root, in which 
case bet-unms would be in remarkable agreement with the 
older form bet-est of our English best ; or again, what is 
not an unfrequent occurrence in language, the t may owe 
its existence to the united action of both these causes. But 
the difiiculty still remains why the initial o was prefixed 
rather than e to such a word as betumtis. The answer might 
be that to the Roman ear the sound ob or op was &miliar at 
the conmiencement of words, as in optare, optineo, &c. ; 
while ep commences but the single root ep-ulum and its de- 
rivatives. Indeed the Greek preposition etti itself appears 
in Latin as ob, just as irtTTia is to a Roman coqtw, vtFoQ, 
novus, &c. So much for the supposition that the lost 
vowel was an e. But the o seems to have a stronger claim, 
as being in better agreement both with the prefixed o and 
the sufiix umo or umtis. Lastly, such a word as obotumtis 
or obetumus would, by a process regularly followed in the 
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Latin langtiage, be contracted into optumus. The law we 
allude to may be expressed thus : when two or more short 
syllables (exclusive of a final syllable) occur together in a 
word, the vowel of the second short syllable reckoning from 
the beginning of the word, goes to the wall. Thus from 
populus is formed not populictis, but poplicus or publictis ; 
from reperio, repello, not the perfects repeperi, repepuli, but 
repperiy reppuli ; and the noun oppidum is an equivalent of 
the Greek cttittcSov, being ff Karw voXig in opposition to 
the arx. So the adverb oppido, synonymous with plane, 
represents in form eirnredb}^ the final q disappearing as in 

OVTOJ for OVTb}Q» 

The weak point in this argument lies in the contradictory 
assumption that o was prefixed to optumtts because the 
word commenced with the unpronounceable pt, and that 
optumus was itself a contraction from ohotumus. The same 
difficulty applies to our view of infimus, &c. But after all 
it is not clearly established that the use of the prefixed vowel 
is limited by the condition of a double initial consonant. 

Bene v. Well, Sfc. 

We come lastly to the adverbs. JBene of course requires 
not a word ; and as regards the Gothic dialects, we have 
at least a marked uniformity of shape, all beginning with 
a lip-letter, viz. w or v, no bad representative of our gu, 
and all ending with the letter /, which we have already 
seen to be freely convertible with d in Latin and Greek, 
and that too in the very root before us. The vowels it is 
true have a rather wide range, viz. e, o, and a. But this 
very difference upon a tabular view of the adverbs and ad- 
jectives will give direct evidence in our fiivour. 



Gothic. 


Old Germ. 


Old Saxon. 


Anglo-Sax. 


Old Norse. 


English. 


god,s 


knot 


guod 


god 


god,r 


good 


batiza 


peziro 


betero 


betera 


betri 


better 


batist,s 


pezzist 


betest or 
bezt 


betest or 
betst 


bezt,r 


best 


vaila 


wela or 
wola 


wel 


wel 


vel 


well 
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Mid.Germ. 


Germ. 


Dutch. 


Swedish. 


Danish. 


EDglish. 


guot 
bezzer 
best 
wol 


gut 
besser 
best 
wohl 


goed 
beter 
best 
wel 


god 
battre 
bast 
val 


god 
bedre 
bedst 
vel 


good 
better 
best 
well 



In this table, which we have made up out of Grimm's 
work, it will be seen that two of the eleven adverbs have an a 
in the first syllable, and that too in the very dialects, in which 
and in which alone the same strange vowel enters into the 
comparative and superlative, viz. the Gothic and the Swedish. 
Now given the words of the two series, the chances against 
this being an accidental coincidence are 64 to 1. But we 
should be wrong in assuming this proportion as justifying 
in all its extent the connexion between the radical syllables 
het and welL For the same uniformity of variety would 
probably occur through the eleven dialects with any two 
roots however independent, if in any given one of these dia- 
lects they had a common vowel, or at least if the vowel and 
final consonant were the same. All we contend for is, 
that what differences do occur in the vowels are, to say the 
least, arguments in our fiivour rather than against us. 

Secondly, the German alone, in its three stages of old, 
middle, and existing, exhibits an o in the adverb. This 
anomaly again tells in our fiivour, for the old and middle 
German are two among the three dialects which in the 
positive have the vowels tto, thus already preparing the 
root for its transformation to wo. 

The Greek Adverb for Well. 

So much for the German dialects. By way of variety 
in the form of our argument, we will at first keep out of 
view the shape which the Greek adverb has actually 
assumed, and propose the problem : Given a word well in 
a kindred tongue, what form will it take in the Greek 
language? Of course the initial digamma must be dis- 
carded, and on the other hand the / must in some way be 
modified, as no Greek word ends in that consonant. In 
looking about for a substitute, the vowel u is the first 

i3 
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to suggest itself by the analogy of other languages as in 
the French au^fou^ &c. ; and the Greek particle av seems 
to point to aXXoc as its relative both in form and meaning. 
But Aeschylus saves us all trouble by having performed the 
process for us. I refer to the well-known expression of 
wailing in the Prometheus, where he clearly wished to 
give us a mere multiple of the syllable eX, but felt himself 
constrained by the idiom of the language to conclude with 
a V in cXcXeXcXcv. Hence it might be concluded that a 
possible form of the Greek adverb would be cv ; and thus 
we are brought to the precise shape in which that adverb 
exists. But the syllable eX in Greek is, as we have seen, 
commonly accompanied by a dialectic variety ap. Hence 
we may perhaps connect with our root the Homeric pre- 
fix api or cpi, used like the French bien, in the sense of 
* very.' Compare too ap-Kn-od ^tp-rtpoQ^ &c. 



k 



I have endeavoured in the preceding remarks to collect 
all the evidence within the limits of the classical and 
Teutonic languages that could bear upon the subject, in- 
stead of picking out such as might serve a preconceived 
theory ; and have felt myself bound to follow wherever 
that evidence should lead. It is true that some of the 
changes may appear at first sight violent, but if they obey 
a law, there ceases all just cause for doubt ; and the 
judicious philologist, so fiir from relying upon a mere re- 
semblance, ought rather to have a suspicion raised in his 
mind against a word, when he finds such resemblance in 
defiance of the law which connects two dialects. For 
example, the g in good^ which letter alone it shares in com- 
mon with aya^oQ, is actually an argument against their 
identity, for a y in Greek ought to be a ^ in the German 
dialects ; and our difficulty is only removed when we find 
that the German in its oldest form wrote kuot. On the other 
hand, with the evidence of similar words before us, we should 
not readily believe that aya^oq could be represented in Latin 
by any irord which had not en preceded by a lip-letter. 
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It will be seen that we have, though only in a fragmentary 
manner, fulfilled our promise* of further considering the en 
ofbentis, as illustrated by other roots of similar termination ; 
for we have dealt with the same syllable in (1) centum, (2) 
dens, (3) gena, (4) mens, (5) mentum, (6) penies, (7) sen- 
tire, (8) tench, (9) verUer, (10) ventus ; and we will now 
discuss the syllable ven as it appears in v^ire and Ventcs, 
having purposely reserved the consideration of these words 
on account of the greater space required. We intention- 
ally omit venire, vendere, &c., because of the length of the 
vowel. Now in venire the i is no essential part. The perfect 
and so-called supine evidently imply a verb of the third 
conjugation ; and in £ict the older writers, Plautus for 
one, hesitate not to use such forms as evenat, evenet. Of 
our English equivalent in sense, the verb come (or, as it is 
often pronounced, coom), the latter part is much what we 
might expect in point of form as the correlative of ven, 
when we compare with them the two words already dis- 
cussed, venter and womb. And on the other hand, the 
initial guttural in come as contrasted with the v in ven is 
in good keeping with the initial in good as compared with 
that of benus. It will be recollected too that we traced 
the interchange between the g and b in these words to the 
influence of a self-inserting digamma as seen in the forms 
gttod, kuot, &c. Now the Grothic languages again come 
to our support. Thus the Gothic and old German write 
our verb come as qviman, and the perfect exhibits the 
digamma in a still larger proportion of the dialects, as in 
Gothic and Norse, qvam; in Old Saxon, Old German, 
Middle German, and Middle Dutch, qtuim. It is in pre- 
cisely the same way as regards the consonants, that the 
Latin vivtis appears in our tongue as quick, or in the pro- 
vinces wick ; for this word denoted not «ierely ^ rapidity,' 

♦ See p. 163. 
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but ^ life/ as in our phrases, ' the quick and the dead/ ^ cut 
the nail to the quick.' 

The term Venus ( Veneris), though commonly applied to 
the goddess, seems from its form to have been originaUy a 
neuter substantive like ^erat^f, decus, &c. We know too that 
the goddess bore at first the name of Lubitina, itself 
formed ultimately from the verb lube-^t and therefore con- 
nected with our own love as the Latin habe^ is with our 
have. This name Lubitina adhered to the goddess until 
the temple and the name were both brought into discredit 
by the orgies of her worship. The change of a mere 
abstract noun to the name of a deity has its parallel in 
cupido, and in both words a difference of gender presented 
no insuperable obstacle. That ventts was originally a mere 
noun is confirmed by the acyectival form venustus derived 
from it, just as onustus is from ontes. But if our view be 
correct, the noun venies is probably formed from a verb, just 
as gentis from the verbal root gen, decus from dec, <$bc. ; and 
the particular verb, which naturally suggests itself, is of 
course venire ; nor is the meaning ill suited, if we consider 
that our own comely and the German kommlich are of similar 
origin. The notion of to come differs from other verbs of 
motion by implying the idea of meeting, and this idea 
carried to its utmost limit includes the idea of close proxi- 
mity or fitting. Hence our own roots meet and fit first 
signify physical union, and then moral connexion. Again, 
it is from the very root before us that the Romans created 
the word conveniens, ' fitting ;' just as we ourselves have 
the compound becoming, and the Germans heqtiem and 
hekominen in the same sense. 

The word venits then would seem to have signified 
* fitness,' * comeliness,' * grace,' ' beauty ;' and the first of 
these significations accounts for venusttcs having also the 
sense of * fortunate,' and for Venus being also the goddess 
of good fortune, as is implied in the phrase jactus Veneris, 

The prefix he of the Gothic languages of which we 
spoke just now in becoming, bequem, &c., will be 
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found perhaps itself to be only another instance of the 
&cility with which a guttural before o transforms itself into 
a lip-letter before e ; for we think there are strong grounds 
for believing that not only the German prefix ge, as Grimm 
contends, but be also, is an equivalent in both form and 
meaning of the Latin con. As regards meaning, Grimm 
himself (ii. 799) translates the Gothic bispeiv^an, con- 
spuere ; bi'Svar^an^ conjurare; pi-klak^an, conspergere, 
&c. An Englishman will readily admit that to besmear 
as opposed to smear has the additional notion of thorough- 
ness, which the Latin con would express. So also Campe 
in his large German Lexicon gives as the ^rst sense of be^ 
that it adds to the verb '' die Ausdehnung der Handlung 
uber den ganzen Gegenstand." But a strong confirmation 
is found in the new grammatical construction which the 
addition of this prefix brings with it. For instance, in 
English we say to * smear the wax over the table,' but 
^ besmear the table with wax.' So the German has 
^ G^rste sSen,' but ' Das Land mit Gerste besaen' ; ' But- 
ter auf das Brot schmieren,' but * Brot mit Butter be- 
schmieren.' Exactly in the same way the Latin language 
too has * spargere lutum,' but ' vestem luto conspergere' ; 
' spuere sanguinem,' but * Alpis nive conspuere' ; * serere 
arbores,' but ' agrum arboribus conserere.' 

The signification then of the Latin con and the German 
be are in remarkable agreement. Then as to form we may 
commence with the remark of Grimm, that while all 
particles are distinguished above other words for the vio- 
lent changes they undergo, among particles themselves are 
specially distinguished in this respect those called insepa- 
rable. These he observes lose their consonants, or at least 
modify them according to the sounds that follow, while 
the vowel takes the most evanescent form, viz. that of the 
unaccented e, (ii. 865.) We have already seen go or kuo 
becoming be in better ; and if we are right in our views, this 
change was owing to the influence of the vowel e in the 
suffix. A similar influence may have been at work in 
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the present instance. Let us tiy this by the &cts of the 
case. Now the prefix be attaches itself to a very large 
number of verbs, but it is proper to select if possible the 
oldest among these, and the best test of age is perhaps 
irregularity as it is called of formation. Of such verbs 
there are seventy-eight marked in Noehden's Pocket Dic- 
tionary, and of these no less than fifty-eight have for their 
vowel part, t, «e, e, ei, leaving but twenty for all the other 
vowels and diphthongs. Hence the difficulty arising 
prima fade from a view of the mere forms is far from in- 
superable. We may perhaps go even one step further and 
throw out the suspicion that the Latin prefix com or pre- 
position cumj the primary notion of which is meeting or 
proximity^ may itself be identical with our English root 
come. Be this or not the fact, it is still a singular coinci- 
dence that the words become and convenire should in their 
first syllables have a. be as the equivalent of co, and in the 
second syllable a co as the equivalent of ve. 

Lastly, it is fiir from improbable that the Latin bonus 
or benus with its equivalents is of the same origin with 
this root ven or come, physical fitness being, as we have 
already said, the very meaning which would easily grow 
into that of moral fitness. If our view be right, the 
Norman- English word beauty and the Latin venus are of 
kindred form as well as of kindred power. 
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been, 122 
befome, 91 
beide. Germ., 86 
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bequem. Germ., 180 
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181 
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better, 171 
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BtXavvOf 47 
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bin. Germ., 122 
bind, 79 
bini, 159 
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bir-umes. Germ., 122 
bis, 48, 159 
biscuit, 54 
^X«», 47 
blando, 49 
blink, 74 

blinzen. Germ., 74 
jSXiTT, 47 
boat, 85 

boden. Germ., 76 
Bologna, 73 
bono, 48, 84, 147, 
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bonitat, 70 
fia^ect 123 
borrow, 65 
^f»»f 123 
bosom, 76 



both, 159 
ficT0, 123 
bottom, 76, 100 
Boulogne, 73 
BR=fi, 49 

brautigam. Germ., 176 
bread, 55, 86 
break, 60, 93 
brech-en. Germ., 60 
breit. Germ., 55 
brethren, 170 
brid, 92 
Bridlington, 92 
bridegroom, 167 
broad, 55 
/S^tfTtf, 47 
brow, 154 
(ifoh, 49, 93 
broom, 76, 92 
brot. Germ., 55 
brother, 55, 60 
bruder, G«rm., 65, 60, 
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bnche. Germ., 60 
bueno, Sp., 85, 161 
buono. It, 85, 161 
bur, 91 
bum, 91 
busen. Germ., 76 

C, 50 
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C=G, 53 

C=H,52 
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C=:=S,52 

C=VorW,52 
C=P, 53 
C=T, 53 
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51 
cad, 51, 53 
cage, Fr., 48 
Cagliari, 73 
Caio, 50 
calamo, 52 
Caipe, 53 
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can, 126 
canal, 51 
cani, 52. 
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capercailzie, 115 
caput, 52 
car^me, Fr., 98 
carnival, 67 
Carthago, 57 
caro, 51 
casa, 51 
castello, 90 
casto, 51, 91 
cattle, 51 
Cauda, 56, 57 
cauneas, 147 
cavalcade, 51 
cavalry, 51 
cave, 147 
cavea, 70 
cela, 52 
celeberi, 75 
eendre, Fr., 56 
censor, 81 
centum, 165 
cem,91 
Chalons, 100 
chambre, Fr., 51 
changer, Fr., 48 
channel, 51 
chamel, 51 
chaste, Fr., 51 
chattels, 51 
cheoir, Fr., 51 
cher, Fr., 51 
cheth, 66 
cheveu, Fr., 87 
chez, Fr. 51 
chiamare. It., 74 
chiaro. It., 74 
chiave, It^ 74 
Chihuahua, 106 
chin, 168 
Chius, 69 
chivalry, 51 
Chorges, 100 
daud, 56, 57, 96 
clavi, 56, 75 
aodio, 85 
clomb, 170 
dove, 86 
Clovis,54 
dud, 55, 102 
Cneio, 50 
Coblenz, 79 
ooera, 102 
coda, It, 56 



coda, 85 
codec, 85 
cola, Sp., 56 
coUo, 52 
colonel, 73 
columl]«i, 53 
come, It, 141 
come, 179 
comely, 180 
comminiscor, 163 
comme, Fr., 141 
communi, 102 
como, Sp., 141 
combler, Fr., 48 
confecto, 59 
confluentes, 79 
connive, 52 
oonnoitre, Fr., 70 
conseil, Fr., 143 
consejo, Sp., 143 
conser, 181 
consi^lio. It, 143 
oonsmo, 143 
consperg, 181 
conspu, 181 
consul, 81, 84, 141 
consulere, 84 
contion, 82, 99 
contra, 77 
convenienti, 180 
coqu, 53, 59 
corbeille, Fr., 54 
corbicula, 54 
cord, 54, 55, 84 
cork, 53 
comu, 52 
corteo, 53 
cos, 141 
cosol, 81, 84 
costumbra, Sp., 48 
cote, 85 
cotto. It, 54 
could, 126 
coutume, Fr., 48 
convent, Fr., 82 
Covent Grarden, 82 
covention, 99 
crate, 52 
crebero, 75 
cruc, 75, 95 
cms, 75, 95 
cruz, Sp., 110 
cucumis, 92 



cult, Fr., 54 
Cupidon, 180 
curr, 91 
cutero, 54, 103 
cuti, 52 

D, 55 
D-B,56 
D=V, 55 
D=ZorSS, 55 
D=TH, 55 
Daco, 52 
^cui^uof 53 
hc»^v, 55, 100, 162 
dale, 55 

%aX.Of 55 

Dalzel, 115 

Zaylftktiff 55 

^ff 55 

das, Grerm., 95 

^a^v, 166 

daughter, 157 

Davo, 52 

day, 55, 64 

>», 77 

deaf, 55 

death, 55, 86 

decem, 46, 55, 6( 

decevoir, Fr., 87 

decumo, 70 

dedika-re, 72 

dedi, 130 

deed, 55 

deep, 55 

deer, 157 

2u^t/f 55 

}uX«f 55 

dein, Grerm., 55 

dein, 147 

hfca, 46, 52 

AfifMfirt^t 57 

denk-en, Grerm., 55 

denso, 166 

dent, 55, 82, 168 

h'»t, 55, 97, 162 

der. Germ., 118 

deux, Fr., 147 

devoir, Fr., 58 

dew, 55 

DI=J, 56 

diacre, Fr., 48, 90, 167 

iuuTtt, 56 

Am^^uT»f 56 
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die, 69 

dica, 97, 100, 162 
did, 13U 
3i^/tci, 128 
die, 147 
dieb. Germ., 55 
Diespiter, 56 
dieser. Germ., 118 
digamma, 26, 60 
Digentia, 55 
dinto, 55, 67 
Dyon, Fr., 48 
dingua, 55, 100, 162 
dis, 140 
dit, Fr., 54 
ditto. It., 54 
diu, 147 
do, 55 

doch. Germ., 82 
iJUxcif 147 
dole, 55, 86 
doUar, 55 
doma, 55, 84 
donner. Germ., 55 
door, 157 
dom. Germ., 55 
douleur, Fr., 85 
3«f;X0>Ai, 132 
douze, 147 
dove, 55 
dream, 55 
dreifach, Germ., 74 
drohen, Germ., 8 
drove, 86 
DU=VorB.,56 
du, Germ., 55 
due, 53, 55 
dulci, 65, 160 
duellico, 159 
duello (adj.), 48 
duello (subist), 48, 

159, 160 
Duellona, 159 
dum, 136 
duo, 55, 147 
duoDO, 48, 159 
durch. Germ., 55 
Dy Flot, 65 

E, 58 
E = I, 58 
E = 01, 58 
E = O, 59 



E=V, 59 
eager, 53 
i«^, 60 
earl, 113 
earn, 77 
earth, 55 
eat, 55 
ecastor, 148 
ecere, 148 
ecfociont, 50 
bourne, Fr., 53 
^ 55, 122 
edera. It, 161 
edepol, 148 

iifa/AOf, 153 

ego, 127, 147, 160 

tytytt 142 

egomet, 127 

ui»9f 153 

uyt, 142 

tumf, 164 

ututTif 165 

uk6f, 90, 153, 172 

ein, Germ., 86, 116 

i/flrM, 153 

%uyet4f 164 

eisen, Genu., 92 

either, 136 

i»mroff 52, 164 

i^. 67 

i^Af, 165 

Ixtf^f, 96 

Elbe, 45 

elder, 170 

cXfXiXcXcv, 59, 178 

elemento, 13 

eleven, 52, 56 

^Xi0, 84 

eilera, It., 56 

fiX4ov, 90, 153 

t/M-Vf 59 

Ems, 45 

en, Fr., 147 

tf^tti, 164 

tiuyKotf 153 

tnp4tf 174 

enim, 141 

enough, 64 

eo, 58, 77 

tTtrov, 95 

•«•/, 174 

<?pitre, Fr., 73 

epol, 148 



Urm, 46, 67 

equidem, 142 

equo, 161 

eram, 91, 121 

erde. Germ., 55 

i^y«, 59 

%^h 178 

er-o, 121 

es. Germ., 55, 95 

es-ca, 121 

es-culento, 121 

E8k,97 

•r/iuv, 128 

trfitf, 128 

esmi, Lat, 121 

t^fih 121 

esperar, Sp., 154 

esperer, Fr., 154 

esse, 153 

ess-en. Germ., 55, 99, 

121 
irr<, 128 
ir-«, 129 
est, Fr., 98 
estava, Sp., 154 
uvtai, 60 
estrella, 154 
es-um, 121 

f^;^ar«, 96 
et, 100 
et, Fr., 100 
eta, 66 

^tais, Fr., 125 
^tait, Fr., 154 
iri^«, 100 
friri/^co, 128, 130 
ircri/^i/y, 128 
f^iA, 154 
trthttf 124 
^toile, Fr., 154 
trvypa, 128 

iTtMTTtf 100 

iri/«'<r«i>, 128 
etwas. Germ., 100 
11/, 177 
Eo9retrt^, 84 
Eure, 100 
evenat, 179 
^v^que, Fr., 87 
ever, 77 
evoka-re, 72 
ex, 109 
exdeicerent, 109 



r 

10, 155 

L47 

47 

65 

,59 

108 

108 

60 
60 
60 
1,60 

jrenn., 103 
76 
147 
, 164 
lo, 103 
Ft., 101 
16 

Germ., 76 
7,60 
5^., 46 
'V., 147 
, Fr., 51 
p., 46 

ie 

I, 144 
iri, 73 
t., 147 
I, 101 
87,99 
I, 76 

jrerm., 52 
1, Germ., 52 
70 
) 


3 

'., 54, 85 
7 

7,70 
)2 
17 

:t., 74 
It., 74 
e,74 
r,97 
, Germ., 74 



) 



Germ., 74 



i,75 
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fle-re, 60 

fliehen, Genn., 67, 74 

flight, 67 

flis^m. Germ., 74 

flittich, Germ., 74 

foco, 52, 54 

fodder, 168 

foecmido, 102, 122 

foetu, 102 

foi, Fr., 57, 70 

fois, Fr., 54 

fooi 55 

foUo, 74 

follow, 65 

food, 168 

foot, 60, 168 

for, 87 

fore, 148 

foris, 67 

Formiae, 60 

fostia, 67 

fo6ti-s, 67 

fou, Fr., 178 

four, 160 

fove, 52 

frang, 93 

frang^re, 60 

frater, 60, 156 

frog, 97 

fuego, Sp., 85 

foi, 153 

fait, 148 

fhlmen, 164 

fimda, 95 

fondo, 100 

fim^r, 162 

Funo, 92 

fuss. Germ., 55, 60, 

168 
fat, Fr., 98 
fUtter, Germ., 168 

G, 63 

G = B,65 

G==H, 64 

G = K, 63 

G = X,63 

G = Y, 64 

gaff-en. Germ., 63 

^Lhn-en, Germ., 64 

yakfift, 49 
gallo, 54 
gallows, 65 
gander, 63 
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gang, 68 

gans. Germ., 63 

gape, 63 

garden, 64 

ya^rt^f 155,165, 166 

gftter, Fr., 155 

gaza, 109 

yh 142 

ge-gess-en. Germ., 121 

geh-en. Germ., 68 

ytXMtff 81 

gena, 168 

gendre, Fr., 56 

gen-es, 148 

ytV'tfMUf 97 

yivf, ytn§f, 97 

genre, Fr., 148 

ytvretf 165 

ytrr^f 155 

genn, 54 

ytvvf 168 

genug. Germ., 64 

ger, 91 

System, Germ., 63 
harandaberk, 65 
ghost, 86 
GUes, 73 
pogo. It., 71 

g'oTane, It., 71 
love. It, 114 
giovenco. It, 71 
giovare. It, 71 
GL, It, 113 
gland, 49 
^Xt^M^tf, 65 

y>-fiX*'h 65 
globe, 76 
glomes, 76 
gloria, 84 
yXvKUf 65, 160 
y\tf»vM^», 75 
GN,Fr.,113 
GN, It, 113 
gnaro, 84 
gna-scor, 64 
yvtthj 164, 168 
gno-sco^ 54, 64 
gno-to, 132 
gno-yi, 132 
go, 153 

goed, Dut, 156 
goet, Dut, 156 
gomo. Germ., 157 
goom, 167 



goos«,63,61 


heaven, 77 


hnmi,ee 


gm^SS 


3 


hnnd. Germ., 68 




i 


hardHSa 


great, 55,86 




hniband, 56. 76 


gridiron, 73 




l9ems,190 


grou, Genn., 55, 86 


hembra, Sp., 48, 60, 




pudo. It., 155 
&D«m.i^&c.,106 


90, 167 


1,69 

I=AI, 01, EI, 69 


guArd, 65 
gnarder, Fr., 65 


^?£i^do,67 


I=-0I,70 
ibi, 147 


gn«««re,It.lfifi 


heri,6S 


id, 65 ■ 


ga£, Pr., 57, 1S5 


Heimandka, 67, 77 


A., 96 


guepe, Fp, 6S 


hermow, 8p., 60 


0,^,96 


gnerra. It, 165, 161 
guerre, Fr, 65, 155, 


hea^enM,63 

hen, Germ, S2, 55 


'X7.r 


160 


85 


mmiani,159 


good, 0. S., 156 


heiire,Pr,85 


imrouni, 102 


giu-tii,S7 


hia-re,66 


IN=AIN, 70 


gnler.Germ., 156 


hibemo. 66, 76 


in (negative prefix), 46 




hide, 5a 


inoe>to, 59 


H, 26, 66 


Uemps, 66. 87 




SfW*"'" 


him, 76 
hine, 79 


inde, 147 

indem. Germ, 135 


H = CHTH,66 


bird, 9a 


inerti.S9 


H-G, 67 


hir>i,9a 


in&nti, 81 


H=-S,67 


hCKUe, 66,85 


inftrior, 174 


H-W.67 


hombre, Sp., 48, 90, 


iiif^ro, 174 


H = X,66 


167 


in&ato, 91 


lube, 180 


homme, Fr, 148 


infinio, 174 


hablai^, 5p., 134 
hsbUria, Sp., 124 


homoD, 67, 90, 148 


iiifia,174 


167, 167 


inqoam, 77 


l»hD,G;nl..64 




iDBdtia,69 


halm. Gem., sa 


hoDesto,68 


intelleg, 90, ITl 


hate, Germ., S3 


honor, 68 


intere«t,7S 


hambre, Sp., 48 


hoDusto,e8 


invites 1*6 


hand, 77 


bom. Germ., 5a 


io. It, 147 


haii^Oenn.,62 


hors. Ft., 67 


•.,60 


hare, 92 


horte. Germ., 63 


ip«,98 


hare, Sp., 147 


hono,66 


ip««,140 


harena, 68 


hoepit, no 


iron, 93 




hoMi,110 


is. 153 


hsK, Germ., 93 


hot. 86 


ia,ea,id,58 


hasp, 97 


hound, 56 


isle, Fr., 98 


ha»,84 


ho*. 67, 136 


it, 55, 1S3 


ban-en. Germ., 65,9 


HoBllaKa. &« , 106 
hneso, Sp., 85 


item, 141 


haiiB,110 


itiner,164 


h^55 


hwBped.Sp,e5 


izi, 110 


haupt, Germ., 53 


hnero, Sp., 85 




h8nri,91 


hmr,&.,60 
hiiii,I^..85 


J, 71 


haat,0erm,5a 


Jana, 50, 56 


have. 180 


hnisBier, Fr., 85 


Jano,G6 


be, 153 


hoit, Fr., 86 


jener, G«m., 89 


he«d,53 


hnttre, Pr., 85 


Jera^7I 


heart, 52, 55 


hnios, 148 


jen. Ft,. 64, 8S 



ionr. Ft , 147 
joniii^ Ft., 147 
Jupiter, 56, 71, 114 
|nb«, 147 
judikft-re, 72 
jngo, 113 
June, 71 
Jalbnd, 113 



k&ppa, 72 
kiput, 72 

KarttutgoD, 90 

kastra, &c., 72 



-e«r,75 

kiiot. Germ., 156 



L. 73 

L = D, 73, 163 

L = N, 73 

L = R,73 

I, = STLorTL,76 

L = U. 75 



Loire, M, 70 
loisir, Fr., Gl 
longo, 84 
Louie, 54, 57 
lo¥e, 180 
loves, loreth, 95 
lOTeth, 99 
Lovick, 54 
Inbe-t, ISO 
LubitiiiB, IBO 
Lncipor, 148 
Lodwis, M 
luego, Sp., 85 
Inogo, It., 85 

M, 76 



lait. Ft., 46 
llulne, Fr., 46 
l^tUt, 163 
lapwli, 55 
Iwme, Fr., 54 
lato (part), 75 



Kerdonia, 52 

Ki(i{«, 52 
kin, 63, 79 
kind, 63, 79 
kiim. Germ., 168 
kleiden. Gem., 66 

mXu--, 95, 97 

knee, 54, 63 
know, 54, 63 

knoireBt, 128 
koenig, Germ., 157 
kommlich, Germ., 180 
kinm-ea, Germ., 
K«rr»tT.», 81 

i:b,52 



koppa, 26, 72 
c#Tt^ 54, 68 



', 53 

.■puO FY., 85 
LH, Port, lis 
Ueu, Fr., 54, 85 
lifeyre, Fr^ 87 
lifeguardi, 48 
liga, 55, 97, 10(^ 163 
L^eri,70 
like, 64 

limoffioa. It., 16 
linge, Fr,, 70 
linguA, 100 
linqn, 53 
liquorice, 7S 
lire, Fr., 64, U8 

r{^73 



LL,Fr.,113 
LL,Sp.,113 
LL = L1, 73 



mBi-liiTia^ 5g, 79 
Mackenzie, 115 
Hadrilenot, 66 
maere, 91 



H^orca, 74 
mUM, 99, 168 

male, 147 
malice, 101 

MaUorcs, 74,113 
maod, 166 
maoder, 79 
mand-o, 59 
manhood, 86 
maui, 169 

nmnner, Germ., 169 
/u»«>^ 163 
mBim, 77 
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maritamo, 70 
mas, Sp., 147 
fjmsKroiAeUf 166 
yiavt^rMtt 52 
fMs^, 167 

mans, Germ., 102 
mavol, 140 
maxilla, 168 
maxsumo, 108 
maxumo, 70 
may, 64, 126 
meagre, 53 
meet, 180 
medials, 51 
medio, 57, 70 
fAiya^off 164 
/Mi^0v, 158 
^iX«iy, 166 
/MiXft/yft, 81 
/AiXmcfAMTf 166 
melior, 81, 157, 171 
fAiXtr, 47 
melt, 95 
Melun, 57 

fAtfAy 76 

/itfivfifMti, 163 
memini, 163 
f*if, 77 
men, 170 

fitirof, 163 

menti, 163 
mento, 166, 168 
Menzies, 115 
meo, 148 
mere, 77 
merg-o, 65 

fJbtfflfAfipM, 48 

^iM, 70 
mew, 22 

f'*iX'^**h 70 
mezzo. It., 70 
mi, Fr., 57 
A*i«, 77 
fAtan, 166 

(AMfflAetTy 166 

mice, 170 

might, 126 

fjuy-vufjut, 110 

mUii, 70 

fiUK^Of 95 

mild, 100 

MIN or MER=MBR, 

48 
mind, 56, 79 



mind, 167 
minus, 147 
misce, 96 
miseria, 144 
mit, Grerm., 77 
miti, 100 
mix, 110 
ML=MBL, 47 
modo, 141 
moeni-o, 102 
moero, 102 
mog-en, Germ., 126 
mo^lie. It., 143 
moi, Fr., 70 
moins, Fr-, 147 
mois, Fr., 58 
(mXu^, 47 
fuXujih, 76 
mone, 167 
monerier, 131 
moneris, 131 
monetur, 131 
mood, 55, 167 
moody, 167 
mor, 47 
mother, 99 
mother, 166 
mouth, 168 
mouton, Fr., 81 
MR=:MBB, 47 
muchedumbre, Sp., 48 
muger, Sp., 143 
mulier, 143 
mund, Germ«, 168 
munes, 102 
munia, 102 
musa (abl.), 46 
muth. Germ., 55, 167 
mutter. Germ., 166 
mutton, 81 
my, 83 

N, 79 

N silent, 79, 81 
N=D, 80 
N=L, 80 
N=ND, 56, 79 
N=NG, 79 
N==S, 80 
N=TH, 80 

:S, Sp., 113 

nachdem, Germ., 135 
nadder, 82 
nag-el, Germ., 154 



nail, 64 
nam, 82 
Nan, 83 
narra,84 
naunl^ 83 
nawl, 83 
neath, 174 
necutero, 103 
Ned, 83 
need, 55 
neque, 140, 161 
Nelly, 83 
Nemetum, 85 
VtftMwo, 85 
nnuxaisy 174 
vM, 59 

Vlffiiy 174 

nether, 174 
nu'tty 174 
neve, 140 
new, 147 
NH, Port, 113 
ni, Sansc, 174 
niemand. Germ., 56 
m, 52 
nisi, 140 
nitro, 73 
nix, 52 
noce, 54 
noch, Germ., 82 
Nol, 83 
N«/M«^ 70 
Bombre, Fr., 48 
nombre, Sp., 90 
N0^«, 59 
nonce, 83 
nosti, 140 
noth, Grerm., 55 
notre, Fr., 98 
nouvelle, Fr., 85 
novo, 59, 147 
now, 82 
nu, Fr., 57 
nuc, 53, 99 
nucerum, 92 
nuire, Fr., 54 
nullius, 69 
num, 82 
Numida, 70 
Dt/y, 82 
nunc, 82 
nunchion, 80 
nuncle, 83 
nuntio, 99 



nuoYO, It, 85 
nut, 53, 99 

0,84 
0=A, 84 
0=AU, 85 
0=E, 84 
0=EA, 86 
0==EI, 86 
0=EU, 85 
0=0A, 
0=0U, 85 
0=U,84 
0==W, 85 
oath, 85 
Oa|d, 86 

ob, 87, 173, 174 
obra, Sp., 148 
ocissome, 160 
ociter, 160 
ocins, 160 

oculo, 52, 53, 54, 148 
Oder, 56, 96 
Oder, Germ., 136 
odio, 84 
od-it, 55 
03«yr, 82, 168 
O^va'0'tVj 55, 162 
oeil, Fr., 54, 148 
oeno, 102 
oestro, 102 
oet-or, 102 
oeuvre, Fr., 87, 148 
Ofanto, 85 
officina, 144 
officio, 144 
oggi, It, 56, 85 
etda, 60, 86 
outo, 60, 86 

OiKOVSj 103 

MCtf, 60, 86 
oiff4», 128 
uxu, 160 

•X^^K, 77 
eXt^oVf 158 
OfifAetr, 76 
0N=0, 80 
one, 77, 86, 116 

OVV^y 154 
O^OfJMlV, 164 
M9Vf 60 

opera, 148 
oppido, 144 
opra, 140, 148 
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optine, 174 

6^r-ofiteUf 88 

optnmo, 173 

•^gv, 154 

or, Fr., 85 

or, 136 

order, 90, 167 

ordo, 80 

ordre, Fr., 90, 167 

oser, Fr., 85 

c^^Of 52 

06tio, 85 

in, 134 

OU=ON, 103 

ouir, Fr., 85 

Ooisconsin, 106 

9v^et^, 60 

oum, 91 

»v6»^, 60 

«i/r0, 118 

ouvrir, Fr., 87, 148 

OYom, 60 

oxen, 80, 129 

P, 87 
P==B, 87 
P=F, 87 
P=M, 87 
P=PF, 88 
P==T, 88 
P=V, 87 
pa-bulo, 123, 168 
paenula, 87 
pain, Fr., 46 
iracf, 92 
palumba, 53 
pampre, Fr., 90 
pand, 166 
pani, 46 
Papisio, 92 
«•«-«», 168 
Parka, 72 
pas-to, 123, 168 
pas-tor, 123 
flrari, 168 
pater, 146 
patera, 90 
fra^n, 168 
vra^of, 163 
patina, 90 
pauco, 54, 87 
pauvre, Fr., 87 
pavon, 88 
paz, Sp., 110 
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ped, 55, 60, 168 
iri3«, 76 
iTfih, 57 
pellic-ere, 90 
pelli, 60 
pellacido, 90 
peno, 168 
^tf^off 163' 
irt«'«v^a, 163 
irtirmxetf 132 
iri«'r, 53, 59 
p^re, Fr., 100, 146 
periimus, 143 
permpit, 98 
ttiretafMCTf 166 
xirecf'VVfM, 166 
pen, Fr., 54, 85 
5ni;^w, 160 
p&o. Germ., 88 
pfond. Germ., 88 
(peciv, 166 
^artfit 168 
(p»vrtf 129 
(pa^fMcr, 166 
(par if 95 
^iy, 165 

^f^MATtf, 164 

ipt^TekrOf 173 
(pt^Tt^o, 173 
<P>.(tv, 60 
(pXiy-fjMTf 164 
ipXt^ 60 
(p^ari^i 156 
^(/XXtf, 74 
^i/-a>, 122 
Piacenza, 74 
piano, It, 74 
pieno. It, 74 
pike, 95 
piller, 93 
^i^Tj 53 

pitpit (Oscan), 53 
plaga, 58 
plaisir, Fr., 51 
pleasure, 51 
frXitfv, 81 
plod, 85 
plumbo, 47, 76 
plus, 81 
9*0^, 168 
Poeno, 87, 102 
ir0i^, 92, 148 
poivre, Fr., 87 
PoUuc, 55, isa 
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poUice, 171 
VtfXvBit/xif^fy 55 
pon, 81 
poplico, 144 
poplo, 140 
popula-ri, 73, 88 
pdpulo, 88 
por, 148 
ir«(<pv^», 87 
possum, 128 
postea, 77 
postilla, 77 
postquam, 135 
ir»rttdaVf 95 
potcsse, 140 
potis, 98 
poto, 132 
praesenti, 121 
praeterqnam, 135 
v^at/y 60 
probo, 60 
promulga, 77 
propterea, 135 
prout, 135 
proximo, 53 
proxsumo, 108, 110 
pnidenti, 140 
^tXit, 110, 155 
itroktfMf 88 
9rToXt, 88 
paella, 90, 171 
puer, 92, 98 
pueri, 69 
pueris, 69 
puero, 148 
pugna, 52 
pugnandod, 50 
pupio, 52 
puisque, Fr., 135 
pulmoD, 73 
pulvis, 92 
Punico, 102 
^vyfia¥-ofMUf 164 
purpura, 87 
Pwlheli, &c., 106 

Q, 26, 89 
quam, 135 
quandoquidem, 142 
quarto, 53 
que, 53 
quattuor, 160 
queddo, It, 161 
queq, 58 
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queue, Fr., 57i 85 
quibus, 147 
quick, 52, 179 
quidem, 141 
qui, 53 
quis, 140 
quo, 77 
qu(Mid, 77 
quod, 55, 134 
quoque, 161 
quwnilk, 54 

R, 90 

R disappearing, 92 
R slipping. 92 
R=L, 90 * 
R=N, 90 
R=RN, 91 
R=S, 91 
R=W, 93 
rabie, 70 
rad-o, 55 
rage, Fr., 48, 70 
rag^o, It, 50 
ra^one. It, 50 
rain, 64 
^oif, 166 
raison, Fr., 70 
ralla, 55 
(»e'fMtrj 166 
ration. 70, 80 
reccidi, 144 
recupera-re, 70 
red, 55, 92 
redeuntis, 103 
redi, 147 
rediit, 98 
r^duire, Fr., 70 
refert, 78 
rega-m, 125 
fny'vufu, 93 
rei, 148 " 
reihe. Germ., 86 
reppuli, 144 
requiro, 69 
resemble, 148 

Kicbborough, 88 
rivali, 73 
roche, Fr., 63, 88 
roon, 79 
roth, Grerm., 55 
roue, Fr., 85 
rouge, Ft., 48 



Rousallon, 73 
row, 86 
rumusculo, 92 
nm, 91, 92 
rupe, 53 

S, 94 

S disappearing, 95, 96, 

97 
S=SH=SCH, 95 
S=TH=STH, 

s=z, 

sache, Fr., 70, 88 

Sacramento, 54 

Sagunto, 95 

sul, 64 

sal, 158 

saH, 67, 74 

Salmantica, 67, 73 

salt, 158 

sans, Fr., 46 

sapiam, 70 

saw, 65 

say, 64, 112 

r^iv, 81, 165 

scala, 55 

scand-o, 55 

scapula, 53 

scbin, 26 

schlaf, Germ^ 74, 95 

schliess-en, G^rm., 55, 

96 
.schlu^ Germ., 75 
schweiss. Germ., 55, 96 
schwert. Germ., 59 
schwester, Germ., 96 
schwieger. Germ., 96 
scribeimm, 128 
sribSris, 92 
scribis, 128 
scribit, 129 
scribids, 129 
scribo, 77 
scribumus, 70 
scribunt, 129 
scru-ta, 75 
scum, 53 
SD=DS, 96 
secord, 81 
sed, 100 
sede-o, 55 
seh-en. Germ., 67 
seigneur, Fr., 79 
sein, Germ., 121 



sella, 55 
semble, Fr., 148 
senec, 146 
senectat, 146 
senor, Sp., 79 
sensu, 165 
sentirai, Fr., 124 
sentirais, Fr., 124 
sentire, 165 
sentiro, It, 124 
sento, 146 
septem, 46, 67 
serment, Fr., 54, 147 
servonun, 81 
sescento, 97 
sex, 67 
shall, 126 
she, 153 
shone, 86 
should, 126 
shut, 55, 75, 96 
si, 145 
sibi, 147 
sicubi, 54 
Siculo, 59, 103 
sieben. Germ., 87 
Mght, 67 
signor. It, 79 
2i«cX0, 59, 103 
simia, 70 
simili, 148 
sin, 26 

Bind, Germ., 121 
sine, 46, 147 
singe, Fr., 70 
sinnen. Germ., 166 
rM^, 92, 94 
siquidem, 142 
sister, 96 
siti, 70 
sive, 140 
SK=KS, 96 
rxaXfi/, 75 
^»i2afvvfitt, 166 
^xihcrre, 166 
ffxtXts, 75, 95 
r»«X0{r, 75, 95 
rxvXtf, 74 
sleep, 75 
smelt, 95 

VfAUC^Of 95 

snow, 96 
socero, 96 
soeur, Fr., 146 
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soll-en. Germ., 126 
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r«n^^«v, 81 
r«^(««'vv*f, 81 
sopor, 74, 96 
soror, 96, 146 
sorrow, 65 
sound, 56 
SP=PS, 
sparklin, 79 
sparg-o, 65 
spatula, 53 
speak, 93 

speiche, Grerm., 86 
f^rts^v, 65 
spera, 154 
spem, 91 
^(pfi»t 95 
^(ptvicftif 95 
spike, 95 
spoke, 86 
spolio, 74 
spopondi, 130 
spom. Germ., 91 
sprechen. Germ., 93 
spume, 53 
sta, 154 
stand, 68, 164 
fTa(pif 154 
Star, 91 
9reL0-fM, 164 
^T«x,u, 154 
rriy, 95 
steh-en. Germ., 66 

0-riXX, 164 
Stella, 91, 154 
stellen. Germ., 164 
stem. Germ., 91 
stlato, 75 
stiiti, 75 
stloco, 75 
stood, 164 
stream, 86 
rr^t^, 95 
Stroke, 86 
Strom, Germ., 86 
stru,52 
stumble, 95 
suade, 56, 96 
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suayi, 56, 96, 156 
sub, 67, 87 
subiit, 98 
sudor, 55, 96 
Suevo, 56, 96 
sugar, 94 
sum or summ, 76 
sum, 77, 128, 153 
summo, 76 
sumpsi, 87 
sumus, 127, 147 
sunder, 100 
suo, 148 
supellex, 90 
sus, 67 

siiss. Germ., 96, 157 
sweat, 55, 171 
sweat. Germ., 96 
sweet, 96, 171 
sword, 59, 60 
sylva, 109 

T, 99 

T disappears, 100 

T=C, 99 

T=D, 55 

T=L, 100 

T=ND, 100 

T=ST, 99 

T=TH, 99 

tace, 147 

tafel. Germ., 103 

tag. Germ., 55 

tagr, Goth., 53 

tais, Fr., 147 

tali, 129 

tam, 82, 129 

tame, 55 

tamen, 148 

tandem, 148 

tanto, 129 

reutSi 88 

ro^, 92 

Tartesso, 53 

taub. Germ., 55 

taube. Germ., 55 

raxu, 165 

Ti, 53 

tear (subst), 100, 162 

tear^verb), 100, 162 

teg, 95 

Tfif, 165 

Ti/MV-tij 164 

tempta, 87 
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ten, 55 
tend, 56, 165 
tendre, Fr., 56 
tene, 165 
teuello, 90 
tenues litterae, 51 
terra-cotta. It, 54 

rtrm^Ttf 53 
rir«r«i, 165 
tetuli, 130 
vtrvfAfjuu, 76 
riri/^«, 128, 130 
thai. Germ., 55 
thaler. Germ., 55 
imcvn^ 165 
that, Genn., 55 
that, 117, 134 
than, Germ., 55 
the, 118, 129 
theil. Germ., 55, 86 
thier. Germ., 175 
4%Kt 154 

then, there, 118 
in^, 60 
they, 153 
thief, 55 
thin, 99 
thine, 55 
think, 55 
this, 129 
#Xf y, 60 
^Xi/3,60 
thorn, 55 
thou, 55, 99 
three, 99 
hwf»t 60 
uirough, 55 
throw, 99 
thrust, 99 
ivyetri^j 157 
thump, 99 
thunder, 55, 56 
iv^ety 157 
thu-n. Germ., 55 
thnr. Germ., 157 
thy, 83 
tibi, 147 
tibicen, 69 
tie, 97, 100, 162 
tief, Germ., 52 
tiendrai, Fr., 56 
tight, 97, 162 
TtfM^i6(f 94 
tingu, 64 
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tlato, 75 

rXff^y, 75 

vktiTo, 75 

r«, 116, 129 

tochter, Grerm., 157 

tod. Germ., 55, 86 

to-day, 119,129 

toe, 55 

token, 86 

toU,75 

rtXfim, 75 

r«^ 76, 145 

tonffue, 55, 100, 162 

tooth, 55, 81, 168 

tout, Fr., 85 

tot, 129 

trah, 52 

traum, Grerm., 55 

r^ifl*, 95 

triste,58 

tristitie, 58 

rv, 95 

tuber, 76 

tudine=dumbre, 48 

tug, 55 

tulll53 

tum, 82, 129 

tumble, 95 

tume, 76 

tuo, 148 

Ttfirr, 88 

riMTTUf 100 

TvirrcraM, 128 
TV^riratf 129 
vviTTtriy 128 
ri«rnr«», 80 
rt«rTA>, 77 
rtnrrcf*»h 77, 128 
ruTTefit¥f 127 
ruirr»fctst 80, 127 

TIMtTtfMrfieCf 94, 165 

rvvrravca, 81 

VUTTOWtj 103 

tusk, 97' 
twelTe, 53, 56 
two, 55, 60, 147 

U, 102 

U consonans, 105 
U = A, 102 
U = AU, 102 
U = E, 102 
a=oi = oe, 102 
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ubrir, Sp., 148 
Ulixe, 55, 162 
ullo, 158 
Qlula,59 
umbeUa, 90 
umquam, .54 
un^ 64 
muon,&c. 112 
uno. It, Sp., 116 
untoward, 173 
aomo. It, 67, 157 
vm«, 74 
v«'«,67 
tir, 91 
nrgne-0,64 
ur-o, 102 
i^67 
usher, 85 
usk, 97 
uter, 54 
at, 134, 145 

V,104 
va, Fr., 153 
v&do, 57, 155 
vaenni, Icel., 171 
vaincre, Fr., 70 
Valerio, 92 
▼as, Fr., 57 
vasta, 155 
Vau, 26, 105 
vegliare. It., 147 
veh, 52 
vehementi, 97 
veiller, Fr., 147 
vel, 136 
velim, 59 
vell-es, 59 
velle, 90, 171 
yendange, 70 
ven-es, 179, 180 
ven, 130 
veni,179 

Tenter, 155, 165, 166 
vento, 165 
Tenusto, 180 
Teo, 147 
ver, 60 
verbo, 57 
vermi-s, 59 
verruca, 59 
vesc-or, 121 
Vesevo, 102 
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Vesidia, 55 
vespa, 95 
vespero, 60 
Vesta, 60, 102 
Viadro, 96 
vice, 101 
vicensumo, 81 
vic-es, 54 
yiciens, 81 
Tico, 86 
Tide, 86, 147 
Yidere, 58, 98, 140 
Tidere, 140 
vie, Fr., 100 
viendrai, Fr., 56 
Viennois, 58 
vigil, 140 
vigila, 147 
viginti, 48, 96, 159, 

165 
viUo, 158 
vine, 70 
vindemia, 70 
vinegar, 53 
viola, 60 
vino, 86 
Tis (verb), 146 
visco, 96 
vivo, 52, 179 
Toici, Fr. 147 
voila, Fr. 147 
voir, Fr. 57 
Voleso, 92 
Yolkano, 72 
volimtat, 146 
vom-o, 59 
vort-o, 59 
vos, 160 
vostero, 59 
vot-o, 59 

W, 105 

W=G, 155 

walketh, 129 

vrar, 65, 155, 173 

vrard, 65 

vrftrt, 59 

¥rar-umes, Gemu 122, 

127 
was. Germ., 55, 95 
was^ 121, 153 



wasp, 65, 97 
wasser, Germ., 95 
waste, 155 
wax, 110 
well, 176 
welt, Germ., 93 
wemb, 166 
went, 153 
were, 92, 121 
wes-en, Germ.^ 121 
what, 55 
wiien, 136 
which, 54 
while, 136 
whips, 97 
who, 60, 67 
whoie, 60, 86 
wick, 179 
wider, Germ., 77 
will, 126 
winder, 93 
wink, 74 
wish, 81 
with, 77 
withstand, 77 
wohl,<xerm., 176 
wola. Germ., 176 
wolf, 87 

woll-en, Germ.« 126 
womb, 166 
wool, 59 
word, 55, 57 
work, 59, 93 
world, 93 
worm, 59 
wort, Germ., 55 
would, 126 
wove, 86 
wreak, 93 
wrought, 93 
wubbish, 93 
wuth. Germ., 167 

X, 108 
X=C,109 
X«G, 110 
X=H?110 
X«PS, 110 
XcuVf 63, 66, 166 
Xaiiai, ^6 
XatrjiaTf 166 



X6t/icuv, 66 
Xfiv, 63 

Xeres, &c., 109 
xXtatv, 166 
xXiafr/iar, 166 
XopTOt 66 
XS, 108 
X£, 108 
X^ec, 63, 66 
X^oy, 67 
XaafiaTf 166 
Kaiv, 166 

$61/0, 110 

y,iu 

yard, 64 
yate, 64 
yave, 64 
yawn, 64 
ydad, 64 
yclept, 64 
ydlow, 64 
yesterday, 64 
yet, 113 
yode, 64 
yoke, 112 
yon, 85 
you, 113 
youth, 113 

Z, 114 
Z=G, 114 
Z=Y. 115 
zahm-en. Germ., 5$, 

84 
zahn, Germ«, 55 
ZoKwOof 95 
XcL'io, 55 
Zaryto, 56 
2ehe, Oerm., 55 
eehen. Germ., 55, 67 
zeichen. Germ., 86 
zephyro, 109 

Z€V, 71 

Zwf'VVfitt 71 
Ziehen, Germ., 55, 66 
zona, 109 
ZtaV'inffUy 165 
^ii»0ri|p, 165 
zunge, Germ., 55 
zwej, Germ.y 55 
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I 



ON THE ORIGIN OF THE DEMONSTRATIVE 
PRONOUNS, THE DEFINITE ARTICLE, THE 
PRONOUNS OF THE THIRD PERSON, THE 
RELATIVE, AND THE INTERROGATIVE *. 

That the Greek interrogatives beginning with a tt, as tto' 
Tcpos, owe their difference from the Ionic forms with an 
initial k, such as Korefios, solely to that variety of pronuncia- 
tion which is called dialect, and that they are substantially 
the same words, is commonly admitted, and indeed is sup- 
ported by the fact that to the Roman quicquid corresponded 
an Oscan pitpit. Again, it may also be assumed that Grimm 
and others are right in treating quis and ns as equivalent 
in form as well as meaning. The changes in these words 
have been repeatedly compared to those which have also 
taken place in weirio^, 'jreatrui or irerrci^, and coquo ; again in 
iricrvpei, retrffapes or rerrapes, and quattuor ; and lastly in re 
and que. Moreover it will commonly be found in all in- 
stances of extreme change, that an intermediate variety will 
present itself. Thus the late form TrcTrrui occupies a middle 
place between nevu and Trerro). So too the Slavonic tongues 
unite two of the consonants in their interrogative kto. How 
easily jroXefjios might have passed through frroXefjios into a 
sound such as roXcfios, is shown by the ordinary English 
pronunciation of the name Ptolemy. In the next place it 
is commonly allowed that a guttural, such as that of quis, 
has disappeared from the Latin derivatives uter (p. 103, § 10), 
ubi, unde, ut, usque, usquam, unquamt, much in the same 

* Read before the Philological Society March the 26th, 1847, but a 
few alterations and additions have been since made. 

t A form not actually occurring, but implied in many derivatiyes. 

t The last three being connected with the compounds guisque and 
quisguam. Thus, as quia : cum : : quisquam : {c)umguam. 
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way as in our own tongue, quwhat, quwhere have gradually 
been softened into what, where, &c. Indeed in who and 
whose the w itself has no vocal power, and in the adverb 
how, the superfluous consonant has ceased to be written. 

In the Latin and Elnglish languages there is no substan- 
tial difference between the interrogative and relative forms. 
The same confusion in fact is found in most languages. 
Thus in Stephanowitsch's Serbian Grammar, tram^ted by 
Grimm, we find it stated in a note (p. 63), that all the 
modem Slavonic languages use their interrogatives as rda- 
tives ; and if he make an exception for the old Slavic,, it 
must be recollected how very limited in quantity aiid cha- 
racter are the remains of that dialect. 

If then the examples of other languages lead us to expect 
a connexion of form between the interrogative and relative* 
and if further we find that the initial guttural has a tendency 
to disappear, there is nothing very startling in the position 
that the Greek relative 6s, 4, o, is a corruption of an older 
form beginning with a ic. Indeed in the Gb-eek tongue itself 
we find ris, which is commonly an interrogative>p^onning 
the office of a relative in offris^ptUqui^, 

So far we have been speaking only of the iaterrogative 
and relative. Let us now compare the latter with the so- 
called definite article, or, to use the language of the older 
grammarians, let us compare the postpositive and prepo^ 
tive articles. In the Greek language* taking tiie ordinary 
forms, we find that the fem. nom. of the Eongular, and the 
masc. and fem. nom. of the plural have nothing but an 
accent to distinguish the one from the other. Again, in the 
masc. nom. of the singular 6s and o, the sole difiTerence as 
regards the letters lies in the final » of the relative ; but 
this being the characteristic of the case itself, has of course 
nothing to do with the base of the word. Even those how- 
ever who rely upon this difference are driven from their 
position by the fact, that in many combinations the s pre- 
serves its place where the ordinary sense of the relative is 
not to be found : for example, in i} ^ os, said he ; icai 6s, 
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and he, &c. Consistency moreover would require, that on 
the same ground the Latin interrogative quis and the rela- 
tive qui should be held to be independent words. 

In the neuters to and ra compared with o and h there is 
indeed a more marked difference in the prepositive appear- 
ing with an initial r ; and the Doric nominatives toi, rai, 
extend this difference still further. But of what avail is 
this, when we find that the interrogative itself has ex- 
changed its K for a r in the form already mentioned, ns, 
Tiyos ? Nay, the interrogatives tov and r^, at least in their 
contracted form, are in no respect distinguishable from the 
article. But the original identity of the prepositive and 
postpositive articles seems placed beyond doubt by the two 
consideraticms, that we see in the first, taken by itself, a 
twofold form, some parts having an initial r, some a mere 
asjnrate : and secondly, that as regards meaning, the forms 
commencing with a r are again and again used as relatives : 
for example, in the ordinary language of Herodotus, as 
Gvovtr^ Tg rrapQera rovs re vavriyovs icai rovs av Xaj3&io'c, &c. ; 
for no one will venture to contend that the two words, 
identical as they are in form, and connected too by the 
particles re, Kai, are of different origin. (See also Butt- 
mann. Or. Gr. § 75. Anmerk. 4.) Nor is it only in the 
Greek language that we find the definite article performing 
the office of a relative. Even in our own tongue the use of 
that for ' which ' is familiar to every one, and yet the imme- 
diate connection of this ward with the definite article is 
demonstrated by its German equivalent das, to which it 
corresponds, so far as the terminal consonant is concemed> 
precisely as what to was, and it to es. But in the German 
language itself every form of the definite article does duty 
as a relative, and in truth the pronoun der is in greater 
demand for this purpose than the so-called relative itself. 
Thus within the compass of five verses in the third chapter 
of St. John we have, Wir reden das wir wissen, und zeugen 
das wir gesehen haben — Des Menschen Sohn, der im Him- 
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mel ist — Alle die an Ihn glauben. Again, in our old Ed- 
glish poets we frequently find die adverbs, whose form 
connects them with the definite article, used with the sense 
which belongs to derivatives from the relative. The fact is 
familiar to English scholars; but we may be permitted to 
quote two passages from Chaucer's Nonnes Priestes Tale : 

For hi aD oxes stalle 
This night shall I be mordred there I lie. 



Again :■ 



A col fox full of sleigh iniquitee 

Into the yerd, there Chanticlere the faire 

Was wont and eke his wives to repaire. 



*» 



J9 



But there are yet other phrases still living in our tongue 
where the article (or personal pronoun) seems to have the 
power of a relative ; I mean those in which our ordinary 
grammars tell us that the relative is omitted or understood. 
Thus : ** The man you just saw is the celebrated N — ; 
" The gentleman you were talking with, I do not know ; 
" Him I accuse the city ports by this hath entered.*' (Shak- 
spere, Coriol. v. 5. 5.) This construction is found also in 
the Swedish : as " Den Herren du nyss s&g, ar den beromde 
N — ;" " Den Herren du talade mcd, kanner jag ej." (Die- 
terich, Swed. Gr. p. 208.) Now in each of these phrases, 
the first word, call it what you please, is virtually a relative. 
" Quem virum modo vidisti est clarissimus ille N — ;" 
" Quem alloquebaris ego baud novi;'* " Quem accuso in- 
travit jam portam." 

On the other hand, we have a remarkable instance of the 
relative used for the article in the old Slavic. Dobrowsky 
(Instit. p. 608) has this phrase : " Utuntur interpretes rela- 
tivo ad exprimendum Grsecorum articulum o, 4» v'0> ^^^ 
carent Slavi." 

Tliat the so-called article in Greek was originally a de- 
monstrative pronoun, equivalent in power to an English 
this, is familiar to the reader of Homer ; and we need only 
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refer on this point to the pages of Matthise's Grammar, who 
quotes from the opening lines of the Iliad: ra ^ avoiya 
B€\€<rOai, * and receive this ransom ;' rriv ^ eyoi ov Xvtna, 
' but this woman I will not let go.' The same writer points 
out traces of this usage of the mere article for a demonstra- 
tive in many phrases which prevailed long after Homer's 
time, as irpo rov, * before this ;' r^, * for this reason,' &c. &c. 

Words commencing like the Greek article with a t, and 
including the notion of a demonstrative this, have been often 
pointed out in the Latin language, as turn, tarn, talis, tot, 
totus, tamen, and tandem (=tamen-d€m) ; and even in En- 
glish, as today, tonight, tomorrow, to-year, &c. But in the 
latter set of words the preservation of an unaltered / is an 
anomaly, and at variance with the law of letter- change 
which unites our tongue with the Latin, and requires a th 
to correspond to the Latin t, as seen in the more regularly- 
formed the, then, they, thus, than, there, thence, thither. 
Again, our language agrees with the Greek in having pro- 
nouns commencing with a mere aspirate, thus : he, his, him, 
her, here, hence, hither. The difficulty that at first sight 
presents itself, in giving the same origin to words so op- 
posed in meaning as here and there, hence and thence, &c., 
will be considered presently. 

We return to the Latin language, where the pronoun Ate 
claims our attention. This little word is already a com- 
pound, and must have originally existed without the suffix 
c or ce, just as ille and iste preceded the nominatives illic 
and istic. In fact, the plural forms hi, hae, horum, his, has, 
has, are found commonly without the suffix, though not to 
its exclusion, as is seen in the nom. masc. pi* hice, the fem. 
pi. haec, horunc, hisccy &c. Again, hodie and horsum are 
formed from the simple pronoun, the ho of the former being 
that ablative, which with the suffix added became ho-c, and 
the ho of the latter being that particle signifying ' hither,' 
which with the same addition became hoc or hue, precisely 
as the adverbs illo and isto became illoc or illuc, istoc or 
istuc. This suffix thrown aside, the analogy of ille and iste 

l5 
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brings us to Ae*, which happens to be the exact form of 
our own personal pronoun in the masc. nominative. Again» 
the double form of ipsus and ipse, and the knowledge of the 
fact that the Latin language has a strong tendency to get 
rid of final sibilants, lead us to the conclusion that there 
must once have been a nom. hit$, which would be the pre- 
cise form in which the Greek 6s should appear in Latin. 
An examination of the oblique cases would confirm a bdief 
in the connection of these Ghreek and Latin pronouns* 

We postpone for the present the consideration of the 
final consonant of the word hie, and proceed to the pronoun 
is, ea, id. Although is and id belong to a different form of 
decleuMon from that of ea, eo, &c., yet the difference is 
scarcely greater than that of quis, quid, with the t, compared 
to the forms quo, qua, Slc, which follow the analogy of 
bonus. We may also compare the variety in the declension 
of alius and the archaic alis, alid, or of the Greek ns and 
T€o or Tov, T€f OT 1^ . Thc sole peculiarity which yet remains 
to the forms ea, eo, eum, 8ic., namely that they take an e 
rather than an t, is exactly paralleled by the similar prefer*> 
ence of an e before the same strong vowels a, o, u, in the con- 
jugation of ire, * to go.' Thus we have imus^ iisse, iens, bat 
eo, earn, euntis (Bopp, Vergleichende Grammatik» § 361). 
Betweenhic, haec, hoc, and is, ea, id, there is evidently a close 
connection, though not an identity of meaning. Is, ea, id, it 
must be admitted, never refers to actual objects in nature. We 
cannot say, pointing to a book, is liber for ' this book' ; but 
on the other hand, though hie liber may refer to a book on 
a table before one, it may also refer, like 19, to a book just 
mentioned in a previous clause or sentence. There is then, 
we repeat, a near connection in meaning. As regards form 
we may remark that the initial h must have been most 
faintly pronounced by both Ghreeks and Romans, or it would 
have had the power in their poetry of preventing that com* 

* Such coincidences are probably not altogether accidental. Com- 
pare the German particle Am, ' from the speaker/ with kin, the essential 
part of the Latin Ame. 
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mingling of final and initial vowels which is called elision. 
Again, but for the weakness of the sound, the Greeks would 
never have degraded its ocular S3rmbol from a full letter H 
to the insignificant inark called the spiritus asper. On the 
other hand, for the Latin jve have the confirmation of the 
Italian Orazio, Omero, oggi, onore, &c. Secondly, the ar- 
chaic dative hibus tells us that hie, haec, hoc, like so many 
other pronouns, had its declension in i, just as quibus tells 
us the same for the relative. Thirdly, the pronoun is, ea, 
id, actually gives us an aspirate in the ply ral hi and his ; for 
these, rather than ii or iis, eis, Sac., are commonly found in 
the best MSS. A familiar example occurs in the titles of 
the Juristical writers, such as De his qui in potestate sunt in 
Ulpian. That this his must be referred to u as a nomina- 
tive will be felt by those scholars who contrast the singular 
hie qui est in potestate with is qui est in potestate ; the first 
of which could only be used in speaking of a definite person 
before one, while the latter, like Ulpian's phrase, is alto- 
gether indefinite. Lastly, our own pronoun it has also lost 
its aspirate, which was found in the A. -Sax. hit, and is still 
retaiued in the Dutch het. It was also preserved for a time 
in the neuter genitive his, for the little word its is allowed 
to be of recent introduction, not having been known to 
Shakspere or the translators of the Bible. Moreover we 
take a still greater liberty with the plural them, which so 
often becomes em when used as an enclitic ; as in " we 
found 'em all well." These considerations united seem to 
us to remove all difficulty arising from the varieties of form, 
and to make it something more than possible that is, ea, id, 
and hie, haec, hoc, setting aside the suffix ce^ may be one in 
origin. 

We must now go back to consider those forms of the 
interrogative, relative, &c., which commence with an s. In 
tTflfiepoy and arires the a is generally admitted to represent 
the article tq (Ahrens de Dial. Dor. p. 66). The same 
writer points out that the Megarensian phrase in Aristo- 
phanes — aa fxav ; — ^has in its first element a dialectic variety 
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for ri or nVa. Again, in the non-enclitic Ion. &affa, Att. 
arra, as Buttmann (Or. Or. p. 301 note) happily explains 
it, the first syllable is the formal equivalent of the Latin aii 
in aluquxd and of et in the Oerman t^-was ; and thus the 
remaining ra or aa is a variety of the relative. The appear- 
ance of 8 in relative forms is seen in our English whosOp 
which like itrns and quisquis has a doubling of the relative 
upon itself. 

In a paper read* before a Society bearing the same name 
as that to which the present paper is addressed, the writer 
gave his reasons for believing that our adverb or conjunction 
80 was akin to the relative, as also the Latin conjunction «i, 
and thirdly, that the Latin adverb sic was the very same word 
as regards the first two letters^ the final c being the same 
appendage which appears at the end of kic, nunc, tunc, &c. 
In confirmation of the argument, one reference, among 
others, was to the use of sic as a correlative to si, for in- 
stance in Horace — 

Sic ignovisse potato 
Me tibi ti coenas hodie mecum — 

where the two particles correlate with each other, and de- 
note a condition, precisely as ita and si so frequently do in 
Livy, &c. Further, the use of so for 'if in the Oerman 
language was urged : as, " So wir sagen wir haben keinen 
Siinde, so verfiihren wir uns selbst und die wahrheit is nicht 
in uns; So wir aber unsere Siinden bekennen, so ist er 
getreu und gerecht dass," &c. A similar use of so in En- 
glish was noticed by a gentleman present at the discussion, 
as " So you admit the principle, we care not for the form." 
Shakspere too has ' so please you,' for ' if you please,' &c. 
Again, the Oothic words sd-s (qui) and stt-s (quae), 
noticed by Orimm (D. O. iii. p. 22. § 7), are already rela- 
tives in the first element though strengthened in that sense 
by the relative sufi^ s (es), just as our where-asf also unites 

* November 16, 1840. 

t " St. Albans, whereas (« where) tlie king and queen do mean to 
hawk " (Sh. Hen. VI. Part II. 1. 2). Qn the other hand, in Act III. 
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two relatives. The same writer refers to the use of sem in 
Icelandic and »om in Danish and Swedish with relative 
power. We ourselves have preserved tlie latter in our now 
vulgar how-som-ever. Moreover our indefinite pronoun 
some, which by the way existed with the same sense in all 
the old German dialects (Grimm, D. G. iii. p. 4), must be 
the same word, just as ns in Greek, and in like manner the 
German was, are at once interrogative and indefinite pro- 
nouns. The Latin pronouns sum, sam, sas, as used in the 
time of Ennius for eum, earn, eas, have the same initial 
sibilant ; and lastly our own such is traceable through the 
German solch-erssso-lich-er to the Latin ta-li-s, precisely 
as our which* (quwhilk) through the German welch-er^z 
we4ich'€r to the Latin qua-li-s, for the li of the Latin words» 
has lost its final guttural, precisely as our own manly has, 
compared with man-like. Germ, mannlich. 

In proceeding to the discussion of the pronouns of the 
third person, we must once more remember that the classical 
languages most freely use the masculine and feminine of 
the article or demonstrative pronoun as personal pronouns, 
having in fact no other forms; secondly, that the r, the 
ordinary initial of the Greek article, must be expected to 
appear in English as th, according to the regular law of 
interchange between the languages ; thirdly, that the Greek, 
besides its rov, rris, rov, has other cases with a mere aspi- 
rate, and at times substitutes a s for a r, as in anfi€pov, &c. ; 
fourthly, that the Latin has dropped even the aspirate in 
most of the cases of is, ea, id* These four considerations 
seem abundantly sufficient to establish that he, she, it, and 
they are branches from one common stem ; and not, as many 
grammarians tell us, unrelated words accidentally brought 
into connection. The little word the (now called the defi- 
nite article) was, it is well known, in the earlier language 

Scene 3, we have where signifyiug whereas : ** Where from thy sight I 
should be raging mad.'' 

"* If which has now lost the modification of meaning belonging to 
the suffix Ukej so also has the French quel. 
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susceptible of declension with the sense * this/ and is there- 
fore well-entitled to claim, as belonging to it, all the forms 
just given of our personal pronoun. Those who attribute 
an innate notion of the masculine to the initial h of he, or 
of the feminine to the 8 or sh of she*, or of plurality to the 
th of they, will have all their ideas upset by a perusal of the 
Anglo-Saxon and Frisian pronouns here given in their full 
declension from Rask : 





ANGLO-SAXON. 




FRISIAN. 






SING. 




PLUR. 


SING. 




PLTTR, 




m. f. 


n. 


ixi.f.n> 


m. /. 


n. 


iii>i*n> 


N. 


he he6 


hit 


hi 


thi se 


thet 


se 


A. 


hine hi 


hit 


hi 


thene se 


thet 


se 


G. 


his hire 


his 


hira 


thes there 


thes 


thdra 


D. 


him hire 


him 


him 


thiim there 


th4m 


th^ 



Although it will readily be admitted that there is much 
advantage in having the different genders and plurality 
distinguished by the mere initial letters ; yet this is 'an ad- 
vantage which has grown, not out of a difference of origin, 
but out of the tendency of language to seize mc^re dialectic 
varieties and then arbitrarily attach to them slight pecu- 
liarities of meaning. 

The forms here, hither, hence, have fQready been noticed. 
It remains to observe that Grimm's law of interchange re- 
quires that the correlatives of these words should appear in 
Latin with an initial c, just as hound, head, halm, hemp, 
correspond to cants, caput, calamus, cannabis. Accordingly 
the law is obeyed by the words cis, citra, citro, citerior, 
citumus, and thus we have words of even demonstrative 
power taking that initial gutturalf* which some philologists 
would fain limit to the interrogative. 

The Latin pronoun ille appeared to differ so widely in 

* In the Lithuanian, sh, or as it is there written, «?, runs through 
the declension of the masculine (Bopp, V. 6. § 358). 

t The Swedish kuad torn = id quod, has in the fint of the two words 
the equivalent in form of whatf with the meaning of the jn'vpositive 
article. 
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both meaning and form firom the words we have been dis- 
cussiDgy that for a long time not a suspicion was entertained 
by the writer that it could be related to them. What words 
can well differ more completely than hie, denoting ' near- 
ness/ and ille 'remoteness'? But an investigation of the 
word ille has destroyed the conviction first entertained* 
The Virgilian dative olli, as well as the old nom. pi. oloe 
and abl. oloes, quoted by Festus as archaic varieties of iUi 
and illis, afford good evidence that an o belonged to the 
Latin word ; and it seems to be the most natural course to 
suppose that this twofold form has grown out of one which 
combined the vowels, namely iol (or yol). Now such a 
monosyllable has a similar ending to the subst. sol, which 
appears in English as wn, and in Greek with" an 17, rjXios, 
the initial 8 becomings as usual, an aspirate in Greek. We 
have therefore our attention naturally drawn to the English 
pronoun yon, now partly obsolete, but still possessing full 
vitality in the German jener. The Greek ktivos or Keiyoi, 
for the e in cireivos seems not to be radical, has an identity 
of meaning with the German yen^, and much resemblance 
of form too, seeing that an initial y-sound is so often con- 
vertible with a guttural. Again, as yonder, yondermost and 
beyond are derived from the root yon, so also from the Latin 
root ol are derived uls, ultra*, ultro, ulterior, ultumus, a 
series of words precisely parallel to that already deduced 
from hie, namely cis, &c. We have just said that the k of 
Kiiyos presents no difficulty. We may go further and say 
that it tends to prove instead of disproving the connection, 
for the modem Italian quello, quel, cqlui, exhibit the pro- 
noun ille with a guttural. 

It appears then that our pronoun began with a guttural, 
that the middle vowel was an e or o, and that the final con- 
sonant was a liquid, the Latin and Italian pleading for an /, 
but the English, German and Greek for an it. And the 

* The Italian has retained the in oltrOf &c. And the change of o 
into 11 in the Latin words is precisely in agreement ^th the same 
change under the same circumstances in vult, culiuty &c. 
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claims of the latter liquid are strongly supported by the 
united voices of the Slavonic dialects, as will be seen in the 
following extracts, where for other reasons we include the 
demonstrative pronouns which begin with a t and signify 
for the most part ' this.' The forms are given in the order 
m. f. n. 

OLD SLAVIC. BOHEMIAN. 

ty, ta, to ; * this.' ten (o/tm sen), ta, to ; ' this.' 

on, ona, ono ; * that.^ onen & ow ; ' that.' 

on ; * he,' &c. on, ona, ono ; * he, she, it.' 

Dobrowdky, Instit. p. 341. Dobrowsky, Gr. p. 90. 

ILLTRIAN. UFPER-LU8ATIAN. 

ti, te, ta ; * this.' ton (or to), te, ta ; * this.' 

onaj, ono, ona ; ' that.' won, &c. ; * that.' 

on, ona, on ; ' he, she, it.' won, wona, wono ; ' he, she, it.' 

Babukitsch, Gr. p. 52. Jordan, Gr. p. 70. 

RUSSIAN. SIRVIAN. 

torn, &c. ; * that,' ' the,' < the other.' tij, ta, to ; < this.' 
ony, ona, onoe ; * that,' or ' this.' onig, ona, ono ; ' that.' 
on, ona, ono ; * he, she, it.' on, ona, ono ; * he, she, it.' 

Hamoniere, Gr. p. 120. Stephanowitsch's Gr. pp. 54-60. 

From the evidence thus produced, it seems probable that 
n * rather than / was the final consonant of the pronoun we 
have been examining ; and thns we have the syllable ken or 
kon for the base of the word. 

But the meaning requires further consideration. The 
examples quoted from the Slavonic tongues show that the 
pronoun containing the syllable on was freely used for the 
third personal pronoun, which in sense seems more closely 
related to the demonstrative ' this ' than to ' that '; and 
secondly, Hamoniere gives to the Russian pronoun adjective 
on the distinct meaning of ' ceci ' as opposed to ' cela.' The 
same difference of meaning seems to have prevailed in 

* The Turkish pronoun 61, nsed alike for the personal pronouns A«, 
«Ae, and for the demonstrative thatf pleads for the / in the nom. sing., 
but for the n in the other cases, as an-nn, &c. (A. L. David's Gr. in 
French, p. 23.) 
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Greek, for the old grammarians appear to have agreed that 
KTiyos, Ttiros, icecvos and cKeivos 'were but dialectic varieties 
of one word (see Ahrens de Dial. Dor. p. 267) ; and Ahrens 
himself, while he wishes to make out that rriros is of a dif- 
ferent origin from the three others, yet admits that at times 
it is used like ckcivos for a distant object, though more 
commonly for one that is near. But there is no difficulty in 
the supposition that one and the same pronoun may have 
denoted both ' this ' and ' that.' Our own word that is an 
example in point, for there can be no doubt that originally 
it was immediately connected with the pronoun the, corre- 
sponding as we have already said to the German das, the 
neuter of der. Again, in the Latin epigram, where it is said 
of Dido, in relation to the two objects of her affection — 

Hoc pereunte fugit, hoc fugiente perit — 

the latter hoc might, but for the metre, have given place to 
illo. Again, as Bopp obsen'es (Vergleichende Grammatik, 
§371 Transl.), "That which in Sanscrit signifies 'this,* 
means also for the most part ' that,' the mind (he should 
rather have said, finger) supplying the place whether near 
or remote." We have already contended that here and 
there, hither and thither, &c., are in origin the same words. 
Again, the Latin alius or alis has commonly the sense of 

* other,' denoting difference rather than similarity. But 
this sense seems to be one which is not well-adapted to 
explain the meaning of the compound ali-quis, ' some one,* 
The various forms of alius in the most important of the 
kindred tongues may be seen in Bopp (V. G. § 874), where 
it appears that n rather than / was the original element. 
But instead of the explanation of it given by the German 
scholar, we think* that the numeral one (Scot, ane) is the 

* Still both views will be united if wm itself be in origin a demon- 
strative, a thing far from impossible, because if language creates for 
itself several varieties of a demonstrative, the one most in use will be 
first used in an enumeration, the second most in use will be employed 
in the second place, and thus they will acquire in time the notions of ^ 

• first ' and * second/ or * one ' and ' two.* 
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base of the word, as of the German einig, Eng. any, so that 
the literal translation of ' Aliud est maledioere, ali&d accu- 
sare/ would perhaps be, ' It is one thing to abuse, one to 
accuse,' where for the second one, the word another might 
equally stand. But though the same word, with the hdp 
of the finger pointing to different quarters in succession, 
might thus come to be used in senses apparently opposite, 
yet there is some inconvenience in it ; and no better mode 
of avoiding this inconvenience can well be proposed than 
that of adopting for the remoter object some dialectic variety 
of the same word. Thus in Mantchou ere is ' this * (celni- 
ci) and tere ' that ' (celui-la), two words which stand to 
each other in the same relation of form and meaning as our 
own here and there. The same difference distinguishes in 
the same language ouba * ceci ' and touba ' cela,' enteke 
' hujusmodi ' and tenteke ' illiusmodi ' (G^belentz, 6r. 
Mandchoue, p. 38). The forms ere, tere, are found with 
the same variety of sense in the Mongolian (I. J. Schmidt, 
Gr. p. 46). 

Hitherto our remarks upon the pronouns, so far as their 
external shape is concerned, have been directed to the initial 
consonant, which seems to have been in origin a guttural 
such as k, and to the vowel which takes various forms. We 
next ask the question, whether there was a final consonant 
in the earliest root. The Greek interrogative ris, rivos 
places before us in the body of the oblique cases a consonant 
which is too often neglected by philologists. The writer 
in dealing with other parts of language has more than once 
given his reasons for believing that the Greek verbs, &c., 
which appear at one time with a nasal at the end of a 
syllable, at another time without it, originally possessed 
that letter as an essential part of the word. And surely 
that man would be a bold philologist who would contend 
that fieXriovs is older than fieXrioves, or the common ace. 
\oyovs than the Cretan Xoyovs, In the Latin language the 
existence of a nasal at the end of the interrogative or rela« 
tive is not easy to demonstrate, though a word or two will 
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be said upon this point presently ; but among the modem lan- 
guages which are commonly referred to the Latin as their ori- 
gin, it exhibits itself most distinctly in the Spanish ^ien and 
Portuguese ^«m, the terms in ordinary use for the nominative 
' who/ In the Teutonic tongues the eridence is overflowing. 
In the first volume of the Proceedings of the Philological 
Society (p. 287) Mr. Guest has dwelt at some length upon 
the subject, and given the interrogatives, &c. in detail, as 
occurring in Swedish, Danish, Friesish and Dutch. Now in 
the Swed. nom. hwem, gen. hwems ; Dan. nom. kvem ; Fries, 
gen. waems ; Dutch gen. wiens, it seems indisputable that 
the m orn belongs to the base of the word ; eo that we may 
disregard the offence which the Swedish grammarian Die- 
terich takes at finding hwem used as a nominative, when hia 
theory would require it to be a dative. In our own tongue 
it may perhaps be unsafe to rely upon the examples quoted 
by Mr. Guest as apparently nominatives in m, such as " he 
seide whom seien the people that I am," &c.j, because the 
construction of an accusative in these passages is also ad- 
missible. On the other hand, the so-called adverb whence, 
in Old-English whennes, can be nothing else than an obsolete 
genitive, like its equivalent ^oOev, compared to efieOey, &c. ; 
and if so, the syllable when must constitute the simple pro- 
noun. The Sanscrit again, as has been already noticed in 
the very paper to which reference has just been made, has 
besides ^t a form kirn for the interrogative, which has fallen 
under the censure of Bopp as anomalous (V. G. § 390), 
though maintained by the native grammarians as the ge- 
nuine crude form of the words On leaving the languages 
of the learned, and proceeding either northward or eastward, 
we still find our pronoun in the very form we should most 
desire. Thus the Finn presents us with ken or cu — com- 
pare the L^tin cuius, ctrt, &c. — (Vhael, Gr. p. 54, and Philol. 
Soc. ii. p. 185) ; the Turkish with km or kih (David's 
Gr. pp. 25, 26) ; and the Mongolian with ken (Schmidt, 
p. 144). The guttural form of the pronoun has carried us 
from Europe before we had exhausted the evidence there 
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afforded. Those forms which prefer an initial s, as the Ice- 
landic relative sem, the Dan. and Swed. som, as well as our 
indefinite some, still possess a final nasal ; and our own 
howsomever leads us to believe that the middle syllable of 
quicumque derives its m (or n) from the same source, being 
a triplicate form of the relative^ as quisquis and qvisque are 
reduplications. The same view may also perhaps accoant 
for the terminal letter of ceteroquin and aHoquin. Again m 
the Greek eoriv, the right course is probably to regard 
the three last letters as representing the pronoun of the 
third person, so that eari shall be a corruption of it, instead 
of reversing the process by supposing etrnv to l)e formed 
from €<m by the addition of the so-called parapogic y. The 
Slavonic forms ten and sen in the Bohemian, ton in Upper- 
Lusatian, torn in Russian, exhibit a similar nasal in the de- 
monstrative signifying ' this,' while a large majority of the 
allied languages assign the same final letter to the other 
demonstrative signifying 'that.' Again, for the personal 
pronouns we find in Icelandic Masc. N. hann*, A. hann, 
G. hans, D. honum ; and for the Fem. N. hUn, A. hana, G. 
hennar, D. henni (Rask, Transl. p. 94). So in the same 
tongue the definite article not only has a final n in the m. 
and f. nom., but it carries this n into every oblique case of 
all genders and both numbers. The Swedish presents a 
similar peculiarity in both the nom. and gen. of its definite 
article en, its demonstrative den, and its personal pronouns 
m. han and f. hon. So again the Finnish has N. hOn, G. 
han-en, &c. (Vhael, Gr. p. 52) ; and the northern dialect of 
the Lappish agrees to some extent in the same peculiarity, 
as N. sodn, G. sun, D. sunji (Fiellstrom's Gr. p. 89 ; see 
also Rask's Gr. p. 79). 

Thus far we have been dealing with a nasal only as con- 
stituting the last element of the pronominal base. But 
between the final consonants n, r, s, and t, there is a ready 
convertibility (see pp. 80, 81 . 90, &c.) ; for example, in the 
Greek neuters in fiar compared with the Latin neutors in 
* This 18 also used as a relative (Rask, p. 100). 
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•men, and the Greek verbs in /uacy-di, as ovofxair), nomen, 
oyofjLaivw ; in frutpputy (o'b»0/oov) and (rojfpotrvvri ; i^irap and 
i/iraTos; repas and reparos ; frigus andfrigoris, &c. Hence 
we must not be surprised to find the Icelandic relative 
taking the shape hver (instead of ken) for its base, the letter 
r being continued through the cases of all genders and both 
numbers, and taking a second r for the usual Icelandic suffix 
of the nominative case. Hence also in all probability the r 
of therein, herein, wherein, &c. &c. Hence also, if the writer 
is not mistaken, the t and 8 final of the so-called neuters, 
that, what, das, was ; for thus the German stock of languages 
will be brought into harmony with the Greek and Latin, 
which commonly represent the neuter by the mere base 
without any special suffix ; and hence perhaps the expla- 
nation of the Danish der being used for all genders and both 
numbers, as well as our own what and that. The ready in- 
terchange of t, n, and s is well seen in the first element of the 
ace. m. of the Icelandic pronoun for * this,' Ipen-na, f. }^eS'Sa, 
n. pet'ta. Compare also the perf. part, in the same language, 
as haldin, ' holden,' Nom. m. haldin-n, i, haldin, n. haldit, 
where Rask would seem to be wrong in supposing that the 
n falls away before t in the neuter (IceL Gr. p. 86). And 
of course the d of quid, quod, id, &c. being of the same 
origin as our t in what, it, &c., is also explained. 

All our investigations then, whether as regards the inter- 
rogative, or relative, or demonstrative pronouns, including 
under the latter term the words which signify the, he, she, 
it, this and that, lead to a strong probability that from a 
form such as hen every one has been derived. If however we 
admit such a primaeval root as the common source of all, there 
still remains the question, what was its signification ? We 
are aware that Bopp in his * Vergleichende Grammatik' 
divides all roots into verbs or pronominal forms, but such a 
division seems unphilosophical, because pronouns in their 
very nature cannot have belonged to language in its first 
form. Their title alone tells us that they are but deputies, 
and most certainly language might have been very intelli- 
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gible» though not possessed of a single pronoun . Moreom, 
those who like the present writer maintain the principle that 
the imitation of the actual sounds of nature was the ori- 
ginal source of all language, will admit that action— for 
without action there cannot be noise — must have been the 
first object of language ; and the grammatical term for ac- 
tion is a verb. We believe then that the word ken was a 
verb, and it so happens that our own tongue still presenres' 
such a verb with the sense which is the one of all othertf 
most adapted to our purpose, namely ' see.' But here we 
may be subjecting ourselves to the wrath or contempt of 
some such learned critic* as the Quarteriy Reviewer of Mr. 
Talbot's ' English Etymologies.' We fear it would be im- 
possible to justify ourselves in his eyes against the charge 
of anachronism in deriving Latin and Greek words from the 
English, by affirming that even our own vernacular tongue 
has much in it that can vie in antiquity with the languages 
of Greece or Rome. But we may fortunately in the pre- 
sent instance take shelter behind another language, which 
on the score of age has pretensions inferior to none. The 
Chinese it appears has the very same verb kenf in the very 

* We cannot but think it the duty of every scholar to protest 
agdnst the manner in which Mr. Talbot's work \vaa dealt with in the 
pages of the Quarterly Review. Erroneous reasoning is of course a fair 
subject for criticism, and the etymological views of perhaps the ablest 
writers contain much that needs correction or may be even wholly 
wrong. But the Reviewer has again and again a8crU>ed to Mr. Talbot 
what he never vnrote, nay, has even imputed to him as his own, what 
he quoted from another to condemn ; and on such misstatements has 
founded attacks expressed in the most discourteous language. Fortu- 
nately those who were acquainted with Mr. Talbot's splendid career at 
Cambridge, at once in science and literature, and who know that he has 
since devoted a period of more than twenty years exdusivdy to jrimilar 
objects, can afford to smile, when a person, whose own knowledge of 
Greek is insufficient to guard him from blundering at the rate of nearly 
an error for every word quoted, presumes to sneer at a Cambridge me- 
dalist and a Porson scholar as being ** scantily furnished with Greek." 

t The fact of the Chinese possessing this word was not known to the 
writer, until a paper was read at the following meeting by Mr. Guest on 
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«Rme sense of ' see' or ' behold/ Moreover it occurs even 
in Greek and Latin, but in a shape somewhat disguised. As 
from the simple verb bell we have formed a secondary verb 
bellow, so from the verb ken we have also formed a secon- 
dary know {=::ken*ow). Now the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages have in gno-sco and yc-yvw-tncoi, the representative 
of our know, the initial consonants differing precisely as 
might have been expected from the examples of genus and 
kviy genu and knee, gleba and clod, &c. Thus here again the 
English tongue possesses the original base ken in its sim- 
plest form, while in the Greek and Latin we find, at least at 
first sight, only the derivative. We say at first sight, be- 
cause in truth the participles cognitus and agnitus are to be 
deduced directly from a base gen, the representative of our 
ken ; for cognosco and agnosco must have formed participles 
cognotus and agnotus, just as we actually have gnotus or 
notus from gno-sco. Such a word as ken, ' see,' is precisely 
that which might well accompany the act of pointing to an 
object ; and the demonstrative sense of the pronouns is the 
one from which all the other notions readily flow, and more- 
over the one which has the greatest historical antiquity. 
On the latter point we need only refer again to the first 
sections of Matthise's Syntax. But a few more words will 
be required to trace the changes of signification. We have 
already shown how the notion of ' that ' may be derived 
from the notion of ' this' ; and the connection of the ideas 
expressed by ' the,' as also by ' he, she, it," is too obvious 
to require explanation. The relative, which next presents 
itself, has for its ^lain object to denote the identity of that 
which is the subject of two different predicates. If the 
said thing be present, the speaker may point to it. For 
example, suppose him desirous of sapng he entertains a 
high opinion of a horse which he bought the day before, he 

the Chinese vocabulary, in which it was proposed to deduce the Danish 
pronoun signifying " this " fix>m the Chinese verb. This coincidence of 
views was the more valuable as Mr. Guest was not present on the 26th 
oi Marchi and besides that had written his own paper before that date. 
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can say, " This horse I bought yesterday, this horse I highly 
value." But even if the horse be not in view, still he may 
imagine it to exist in the form of any stick or stone at hand. 
Thus the lawyers of ancient Rome, in conveying a distant 
estate in land, took up any clod of earth, and spoke of it as 
though it were the actual land then selling. And this view 
of the relative seems to explain that remarkable construction 
in the Greek writers, where, after a so-called relative clause, 
the apodasis or main duuse, not satisfied with a pronoun 
correlating with the relative, adds thereto a conjunction ^e 
or re or icac : 

()< 3' apa MqOiavriv cac OavfiaiciTiy eycfiovrOf 

Tufv ^€ ^iXoKTriTTjs rjp\€y. IL /3. 716. 

'Os K€ Oeois eiriweidrfrai fxaXa t €K\voy avrov. II. a. 218. 

AX\* ore ^i; p* €K roio Svcii^eicariy yever ij«f, 

Kai Tore It) wpos OXvfxiroy itray deoi, II. a. 493. 

(see Kuhner's Gr. §§ 723, 738). According to this, the 
original form of the relative sentence would be, " This horse 
I bought yesterday and this horse I highly value." Tlie 
writer has elsewhere (Lat. Gr. § U 48 and note) proposed 
a similar explanation of the use of atque after alius, 

4That the interrogative should be explained through the 
medium of the relative, and not directly from the demon- 
strative, is suggested by its remarkable agreement in form 
with the relative. All we require besides is that the so- 
called indirect use of the interrogative may claim precedence 
of the direct use. The step is but a short one from *' Mon- 
stra eum qui fecit" to "Die quis fecit" or%" fecerit," for the 
original ^gnification of dic-ere, or in the oldest orthography 
deic-ere, is the same as that of the Greek deiK^yvyaiy ' to 
show,' and the use of the indicative in the indirect question 
is not uncommon in the older writers. Secondly, the pas- 
sage from 'Die quis fecit' to 'Quis fecit?' would bean 
abbreviation of no unusual kind, the verv tone in which a 
question is put rendering the use of the verb Die a moe 
idle f(xrm, the more so as this word would, in the full phrase. 
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be the invariable, and for that very reason almost super- 
fluous attendant on every question. 

The consideration of the suffix ce in hie was postponed. 
This also we would refer, not, as is commonly done, and we 
ourselves too have elsewhere done, to the particle ecce, but 
to the same verb ken from which the pronouns themselves 
have been deduced. The meaning is well-suited, inasmuch 
as the particle is never added but to demonstratives ; and 
what seems still more decidedly to establish the proposition, 
is the circumstance that hie then becomes a reduplicated 
form, a virtual repetition of the same root, which would be 
in agreement with the well-known formation of the corre- 
sponding pronoun in other languages, as ov-tos, the Germ. 
die-ser, Icelandic pes-sif l^et-ta, Swed. den-ne, Bohem. ten^to, 
Lithuan. szit-tas, &c. &c. On the other hand, the degra- 
dation of ken to ke in an enclitic syllable is precisely what 
is to be expected. The Homeric particle of exactly the 
same form. Key, has undergone the same corruption into kc. 
So the English article an and Greek privative av readily 
drop their nasal. So again, the moment that the Latin 
conjunction vel becomes an enclitic, it is robbed of its final 
consonant and reduced to ve. Compare also the interro- 
gative particles num and the enclitic ne. Lastly, our own 
verb look, when ceasing to be used as a formal verb, takes 
the lighter shape of /o. But as ce seems to be deduced from 
ken by the loss of the flnal nasal, so also en or em, ' behold/ 
may have been formed from the same root by the removal 
of the initial guttural ; and even ecce may be either a com- 
pound with ec, i. e. ex, signifying * look out,' or else formed 
from the simple verb by a prefixed e, just as e^cXw from OeXoi. 

To avoid an unnecessary complication of the subject, no 
notice has hitherto been taken of those forms in which the 
initial t of the demonstrative pronoun has been supplanted 
by the dental nasal n ; whence num in etiamnum, nunc, vvv, 
now, nam, and the German noch, Clough and Bopp have 
directed notice to the appearance of this liquid in the de- 
monstrative pronouns of the Sanscrit and other Eastern 
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languages (V. G. § 369). It repeatedly makes its appear- 
ance in the Finnish. The interrogative particle num, ' whe- 
ther/ is probably from the same source, the more so as the 
Turkish uses ne for its neuter interrogative (David, p. 26), 
and the Chinese has na for its ordinary interrogative (End- 
licher's Gr. p. 278). And having mentioned this language, 
we may be permitted to notice that its pronominal words 
give a strong confirmation to the general principles sap« 
ported in this paper. Thus so (itself, as we have already 
noticed, a relative in our European tongues) is used at once 
as an interrogative (Endlicher, Gr. p. 273. § 2), as a rela- 
tive (p. 271. § 2), and as a demonstrative (p. 272, Anmer- 
kung). And again, the word tc^ signifies sometimes * this ' 
(p. 268), sometimes ' who ' or * which ' (p. 270). 

The views we have been led to entertain appear to ex- 
plain many constructions in our own and other languages. 
Thus the little word as* is used with the power at one time 
of a prepositive, at another of a postpositive particle. For 
example, in the combination ' as well as,' the first as is the 
equivalent of the Latin ' tam,' the second of * quam.' While 
this very word quam is the ordinary particle after the com- 
parative in Latin, the English language employs for this 
office a derivative from the prepositive, viz. than, or in Old- 
English then, and so the German uses denn. Again, when 
we come across such a phrase as the German ' so lange ' 
= ' so long as,' our first impression will probably be, that 
some German particle equivalent to the English ' as,' may 
have fallen out; but the difficulty disappears when we look 

* Its use as a relative should not be forgotten : ** Him as prigs what 
isn't hisn/' &c., though a vulgar phrase, may be defended in all its un- 
usual forms. As regards the word a», see the use of eSf er, &c., for the 
relative in Grimm, iii. 22, and the relative particle z of the Slavonic 
(Dobrowsky, Bohem. Gr. § 144). The him itself is a legitimate nomi. 
native, and hence perhaps in the passage quoted above from the Corio- 
lanus the construction was less offensive. Lastly of hisn the first three 
letters constitute the base of the pronoun, and the final n the genitival 
suffix (see the preceding paper in the Proceedings of the Society, 
No. 56). 



